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OBJECTS 


OF THE 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Tue Royat Society or Literature was founded 
by Royal Charter, granted in the year 1825 by 
His Majesty King George IV., for the purpose 
of promoting Literature in its more important 
branches, with a special attention to the improve- 
ment of the English Language. 


The plan proposed for effecting this purpose in- 
cluded—1. The reading at the Society’s meetings 
and the publication in its Transactions, of Papers 
on History, Philosophy, Poetry, Philology, and the © 
Fine Arts :—2. The adjudication of honorary re- 
wards for works of great literary merit, and for 
important discoveries in literature :—3. The pub- 
lication of inedited remains of ancient literature, 
and of such works as may be of great intrinsic 
value, but not of that popular character which 
readily commands the attention of publishers. 
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In furtherance of the first portion of this plan, 
the Council of the Society has already published 
six parts, making three volumes in quarto, of its 
Transactions, and two volumes in octavo, the first 
and second of a new series, comprising researches 
into the origin of different languages,—elucidations 
of ancient monuments, as medals, vases, and statues, 
-——disquisitions on points of ancient geography, 
classical history, and archeology in general,— 
speculations on the hieroglyphical language of 
Egypt, the chronology of its several royal dynas- 
ties, and the age of its most celebrated monu- 
ments,— the illustration of Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, with other subjects relating to the history 
and developement of the human intellect. 


The second division of the Society’s plan has 
likewise been to some extent carried into effect. 
Two gold medals placed at their disposal by its 
Royal founder, were annually awarded by the 
Council during His Majesty’s life, viz.:— 


W. Mirrorp, Esa. 
1824, to . 
Monsienor ANGELO Mat. 
James Rennegwu, Esa. F.R.S. 


1825, to 
Cuaries Wiikins, Esa. LL.D. 
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Proresson SCHWEIGHAUBER, 


1826, to . 
Ducatp Stewart, Ese. F.R.S. 
Sir Water Scorr, Bart. 
1827, to 
Rosert Sovutuey, Esa. 
Tar Rev. Gsoree Crasss, M.A. 
1828, to 
Tus VENERABLE AROHDEACON COXE. 
Wm. Roscoz, Esq. LL.D. 
1829, to + 


Le Baron Anroine Isaac Sitvestre pe Sacy. 
WasuHineton Irvine, Esa. 


1830, to \ 
Henry Hauiam, Esq. F.R.S. 


This part of the plan was unfortunately sus- 
pended by the demise of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, without any provision having been 
made for the continuance of the Royal bounty. | 


In the third department of its operations, the 
Society has likewise been hitherto restrained by 
the limited extent of its funds. It has nevertheless 
continued, in a second volume of sixty folio Plates, 
the publication of Hieroglyphics begun by the 
Egyptian Society under the editorship of the late 
learned Dr. Thomas Young. The liberality of 
some of its members has further enabled the 
Council to publish the first two volumes of a 
‘ Biographia Britannica Literaria, or Biography of 
Literary Characters of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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arranged in Chronological Order,’ the former em- 
bracing the Anglo-Saxon, the latter the Anglo- 
Norman period; and they have lately become 
entitled, in aid of this department of their labours, 
to a legacy, bequeathed to the Society by the late 
Rev. Dr. George Richards, one of its original pro- 
moters and most zealous friends. 


Presidents of the Ropal SDSortetp of Literature. 
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First President. 
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HENRY HALLAM, ESQ. 
Elected 1845. 
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I1—ON A GREEK INSCRIPTION LATELY FOUND IN 
THE ISLAND OF CORFU. 
BY W. MARTIN LEAKE, ESQ., V.P. 
(Read Dec. 14, 1843.) 


Tue following inscription was discovered in the month 

of October last, on a monument brought to light at 

Kastradhes, a suburb of the’ city of Corfi, in a pro- 

cess of excavation ordered by the Government; and 

a lithograph copy of it was soon afterwards published 

in the ‘Ionian Gazette,’ with some observations on it 

by Professor Orioli. 

AMAMIAOTMOST AINE MEMOFAZ MAITN O2NEO 
:2g PLOTIAMOMAAZ OTYAAPAOTMAIM 4 IMOPEGMALO 
-. MON2MdE11AMO1 2@NOMAAMOAMEIOFN9A IM 
ec cece cee c reeves JANFTAMO?2 MOMAAOTS AO 


!MOBMIMOAUTANONAA..22OTYAAMEMEM 2 FAT 


:gMo W2OTEIM IMANAMAMGAOT << .MAAMYM 
©! Tiod TraciaF o? Mevexpareos trode capa 

1 © is probably a symbol, equivalent to the dyaby rixy of later 
times. This sign, or something of the same kind, is found occasion- 
ally in Greek inscriptions of every age. In Christian times, and even 
earlier, it was generally a cross +. 

2 The Digamma lengthens the short A in this line, and the short E 
in the third line. 

VOL. V. A 


2 ON A GREEK INSCRIPTION 


OiavOeos® yeveay’ rode § autre Sapos érrocer’ 

"Hs* yap mpotevF os Sapou didos, GAN evi evr 
*"Qyrero'> Sapcovov S KaO ww ee 
IIpakipevns § avre@ i(6v) 48 amo matpisos evOur, 
uv Sap rode capa xaovyvyrow Trovnn. 

This is the tomb of Menecrates, son of Tlasias of CEantheia. The 
people (of Corcyra) made it for him: for he was a proxenus and a 
friend of the people. But he perished in the sea, and..... 
ce eee eee Praximenes, coming to him directly from his native- 
place, raised this monument in conjunction with the people. 

The place where this monument was found appears 
to have served, during a long succession of ages, for 
sepulchral purposes: near the upper surface was found 
a stratum of broken pottery, below which was a suc- 
cession, at five different depths, of ancient tombs, 
composed of pottery or of slabs of stone in the sim- 
plest Greek manner. On the lowest level except one, 
which is on a level with the sea itself, was found the 
inscribed monument, a plain cylindrical sarcophagus, 
or receptacle, 145 feet in diameter, standing upon two 
steps, and covered with a lid in the form of a low 
truncated cone: the total height of the monument was 
about 7 feet. Near it was discovered a lion of rude 
workmanship, and without any indication of a mane, 
which may, however, have formerly been expressed by 
paint. | 

The inscription occupies about two-thirds of the 
circumference of the cylinder under the cornice or 
projection formed by the termination of the lid, and 
is in a single line, readable from right to left, which, 

8 (Kantheia, now Galaxidhi, has always been the most commercial 
place on the northern side of the Corinthian gulf, and hence may be 
supposed to have had much communication by sea with Corcyra. 


4 *H-> Dor. for fy. 
5 Menecrates was probably drowned not far from Corcyra. 
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when examined, is found to consist of six hexameter 
verses. Of these the first four fill up the semicircle 
which formed the front of the monument, leaving the 
fifth and sixth to occupy a portion of the back. Hence 
it is not unlikely that these latter were a posterior 
adjunction to the four preceding lines, and that Prax- 
imenes, on hearing of his brother’s death, came to 
Corcyra from Céantheia, and made some addition to 
the monument which had already been erected by the 
people of Corcyra. 

The most curious part of this inscription is the form 
of some of the characters, namely, & the spiritus asper, 
2 Iota, > Gamma, “ Lambda, M Sigma, @ Epsilon; 
but all these are found in inscriptions of the parent 
city Corinth, or of the Doric cities, Crissa, Argos, and 
Melos, in one of Corcyra itself, in another of a Doric 
city of Magna Grecia,’ or on coins of some of the Doric 
colonies of that country. The reading from right to left 
in a single line of so great a length may be considered 
a proof that this inscription is more ancient than all 
those just alluded to, except perhaps that of Crissa ; 
which is in the earlier Boustrophedon, or that begin- 
ning from the right. The occurrence of YIOY, AAMOY 
instead of YIO, AAMO, the ordinary form of the geni- 
tive at Athens until the year 403 B.c., is remarkable, 
but may be found in other very ancient documents 
belonging to places distant from Attica. Still less 
can the mixture of the Ionic and Doric dialects in a 
metrical epitaph justify any doubts as to the genuine 
antiquity of this inscription, which concurs with the 
style of the monument, and the circumstances of its 
discovery in showing, that it can scarcely be later than 
the beginning of the sixth century Bs. c. 


7 See Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 20. 


II.—ON SOME GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM DELPHI. 


COMMUNICATED IN A LETTER 


FROM 8IR GARDNER WILKINSON TO W. R. HAMILTON, ESQ. 
BY W. MARTIN LEAKE, ESQ., V.P. 
(Read January 25, 1844.) 


THE inscriptions from Delphi contained in Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s letter to Mr. Hamilton may have been 
copied by other travellers, but they are unknown in 
England, with one exception ; nor is any one of them, 
the same inscription excepted, to be found in Boeckh’s 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum.’ I have subjoined, 
therefore, to Sir Gardner’s transcripts, copies in cur- 
sive characters, with restorations. Further explanation 
seems unnecessary, as I have already published, in. 
‘Travels in. Northern Greece,’ ii. p. 635, ten inscrip- 
tions from the walls of the iepov of Apollo at Delphi, of 
the same tenor and form of expression, as well as some 
observations on them in p. 558 of the same volume. 
Sir Gardner must have had no small difficulty in 
making these transcripts, as the originals were en- 
graved on the faces of the substructions and avenues 
of the temple, on a kind of stone much less hard and 
homogeneous than those marbles which have preserved 
so many Greek inscriptions from the injuries of twenty 
centuries. Scarcely any of the inscriptions on the 
walls of Delphi could have been deciphered, had they 
not been very numerous, and worded according to cer- 
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tain legal or traditional forms, and thus differing from 
one another so little, that the deficiencies of one in- 
scription may generally be supplied by means of the 
better preservation of another. These records, as. far 
as they are yet known, are confined to two subjects : 
1. Privileges granted to foreigners by the Amphictyons 
and the city of Delphi. 2. The liberation of slaves. 
The inscriptions hitherto published are chiefly of the 
second and third centuries before the Christian era, 
as appears—first, by the form of the characters ; 
secondly, by the partial.employment of the Doric 
dialect, which is here beginning to fade into common 
Hellenic ; and thirdly, by the power of A‘tolia, as 
indicated by the numerous A®tolians among the 
Hieromnemones. But the customs which these docu- 
ments prove were undoubtedly much more ancient; 
and there is one among them,' which shows, by the 
“name of the archon, Titus Flavius Pollianus, that the 
same usages and records existed two or three centuries 
later. : | 

Although the records of the liberation of slaves are 
all nearly in the same form of expression, there are 
some differences, which it is interesting to observe. In 
general, the price of the slave’s liberty was first depo- 
sited in the temple of Apollo, and then paid in full to 
the seller, who, in conjunction with an assurer (fe- 
Bawrnp), was answerable to the God for an equal sum, 
should any one attempt to treat the liberated person as 
a slave: at the same time, it was in the power of any 
one to rescue him or her from such attempt by force 
with impunity. Sometimes the fine was payable not 
to the God, but to an individual, as in the case of the 
female slave Apollonia, (Travels in Northern Greece, 

1 Boeckh, C. I. G. No. 1710. 
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ll. p. 635,) for whose liberty her mistress Praton, and 
the assurer Cleon, became responsible to the God in 
the sum of five minz, to be paid to Seleucus, son 
of Seleucus, who doubtless had furnished the pur- 
chase-money. 

At Athens, the price of slaves employed in mines, 
manufactures, and out-door work, was about two mine, 
or 2°8 ounces of silver. At Delphi, we learn from the 
inscriptions that they were valued at from three to six 
minz ; but these were menials, and often perhaps born 
in the house of the liberator. 


A. 


On a block of stone just below the ancient prostrate columns 
at Delphi. 
4 s 4 
(O)eos tuyay ayabay. 
” , 9 / 
(‘Apyovr)os Jwovratpou tod Avaxida, Bov- 
4 , 3 4 
~devovT@v Tay Tpatav é€aynvoy 'Avri(abe-) 
4 a , 
-veos ToU Avodapou, “Ayiwvos tou Kyeodapov, 
4 ‘\ / a / 
ypapparevovtos Se ‘YBpia rou Héevevos’ *Erret 
/ > “ 3 
"Ayiov Knr4eoS8apou eredOov ei rv exxdnoi- 
‘ o ? 4 
-av Siédeye virep Aaiota tov ’ Avravopos (‘Hpa- 
4 AW 3 N \ e , 
xrewra) Ss Gre extevns Kai evvous UTrapyet To- 
“ “ A 
-Tl Te TO Lepov Kai Tay Tad TaY AceddOv, Kai Tept 
/ 4 ‘ ‘ 
aNelorou Toveupevos Tay ToTt Tous Beous 
> , > SN 7 8 3 , 2 \ 
evocBeray, avTos avToy evyapioToY Ey TaVvTé 
Katp@, TapacKevatwy Kai Kowa Ta TWode (Kat Kar) 
pe, Tap va Ta Wode (Kat KaT 
Ial > A a , A 
Wiay Tols evruyyavovTos TOY ToduTay es O 
, aN “ J, “ 
Ka TLS aVTOV TrapaKahy, cuVTrOTLyiWopevos (pLETa) 
4 / bd @ 4 / ¥ 
wdacas Tpoupias ev ols Ka TUyYaveVTL ypeElay é- 
N , \ , ‘ \ QV. 
-xovres, Kat Neywv Kat Tpacowy Sia twavros (qept) 
“A > “A 
Tov lepod Kat Tas Trodws Tov Aeadav' ayala 
? 3 
Tuya’ SédoyOas Ta Tore Tav Aedpav ev ayo- 
a / \ , ” > / > 4 
p@ TéedEL@ ouy yrahows Tats evVOmaLs ETravEe- 
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o \ 9 , € 4 ? SN a 
-cat Aaioray Aytavopos Hpaxdewrav (emi ta) 
4 ew w“ / XN ¢€ “ .' 
mMpoaipercs a exw Svareret Trott Te TO Lepov (Kas) 
A ° 4 3 
Tay Toy ToY Aedpav Kai UTapyew auvT@ (Kat) ey- 
4 N a / / 
-yovois Tapa Tas TroALos Tpokeviay, Tpopayreiay, 
b , 
Tpooixiay, aovNay, aTéehevay TaVvTwY, Tpoedpiay 
3 ra 4 
€y Tact Tais ayaovors ols & mons TéOnrt, Kat d yas Kat) 
olKias everqow, Kat T adda (ravr)a dca Kat Tos EdDows 
(arpok)évous Kai evepyérats Tas Todos v vmrdipyes ava- 
~ypanpas de 7a, (spaguo) ua Tous apyovtas ev Te le- 
a“ 9 9 
-p@ Tov "Araddwvos ev TH eTupavertaTy 
TOT. 


B. 
On a stone built into a house near the same ruins. 
(a) ods Trav A(eAdav) 
wee ae Newvos AeAgov a(peris) 


(évexev) xat evvoias ’Ar(cAdwue Te) 


IIv0(i@) 


C. 
Near the preceding. 
(Aovusov) Mapov Nerwra Aiyadewov, Tereyunpevov aro 
ts KopwOiwv Boudns texsais Bovdevtixais Kat aryopavopixais, 
Aovxws Mapws News rarnp, KopivOws, xat’I ovdia Aiyiadn, 
Acddm, Tov éavrdv viov ’ Arrodove Tvbig.? 


D. 
In the church of St. Elias. 
To xowov tov Auducrvdvey éx TaV TOU 
Geod ypnudtayv wire Thy Praoviov Jw- 


KNadpou emipednreay THY BuBrLoOnenv 
KATETKEVATED. 


2 Vide Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. il. p. 638. 
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E. 
In a house near the church of St. Nicolas. 
(To) xowov trav *Apu(dixrvover) 
” Aypurmetvay 
Mdpxov ’Arypitas (Ouvyarepa) 
’Arodrove IT (vbiw) 


F. 


From one of the walls of the iepdv of Apollo at Delphi. 

(8)e(0¢) 
Acrot eSwxav Kadruxret Kadduxréovs AOnvaip, oixovvre 
év Aitw)ia iepoxnpuxt Trev Lepouvapover Kat Tov’ Audixtuover, 
aUT@ Kai exyovois Tpokeviay, Tpowavreiay, mpoedpiav, Tp0- | 
-Sixiay, asuNav, aréedevay TAVTWY, Kat Ta GAXa TrayTa boa Kat 
Tols GANots Tpokevors Kat evepyéras” dpyovros (Aiw- 
vos) BouNevovrwv ‘Eyexparov...... yeveos Evimrrov. 
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coe eee eee scene +5 s+ + amayppon ‘avrngodu sioa(oh)aa (0%) 

(Gan 19033 10n chanpato shap)vg (mowavd)aLo wy (brYoLy) 13 v1A(aow0 A0-) 

(-maligy , soayary) yoy “(NaDY 1.090 \MDL3 moontianioda S104 33099 ‘(s@ikyyaad)y (aol ,) 

‘sIOKXD $104 10M 1OONLMNGMY S101 tow 100MLaTIOds1 (a4 s10L) SoasrloXadvu sv19dX 13\3L01Q 

amaxndunody sliyanyyoy lugiasa siodivdokn $104 14 1.0- 

-onluarioda1 s104 (a30Q2) ‘niAT amaxmg@ ‘soamiLondy ‘soaynodgapy, awLonog .sor.avroyy 

‘+ age ‘aokvivdie ‘sodoalhy  ‘noyan'z ‘nodganjzayp,, ‘nor 

faorlayo* *: °°: cece s+ more aONaLiy amsanoaontariodn ‘soLaoXdn DQMOWINT 1157 
(793) @ 


°"H 

‘saaornign p10 a0- 
(-n991L 630) momkn 6101 190% ra avidga0du 1H (av)19ya.0 ‘avryaop ‘amayppon ‘aviwgod, stoaokya 10 
(sav) 10(a])2 tox noIg not vIn dha(vp)aLo s(lah)ng m0(Manpaio my) DIYOLIy a9 DLAROMO aormaligy , s0- 
(-2KN) VOW DINLHINNYY 2b 1.030009 11.00(rlarlods1) s10L 9(70g2) ‘smslyrasan aon aoliyn ig , S10X- 
“PD 6101 toy (1001LmGry ) 5101 10M 1p0nkarlodn s101 soasnoXadnu sm1sdX 1392101 (amaonLng)- 
ony, ams didgaano da(tow dt a9 sormaligy, soayanyoy) slxanyoy lgiaua .siodspdokn sio1 ton 1.00NLarlod~ 

“31 SI0L af0Q9 soamLDdLE amamg + °° *** + + amsmog::*** vhp, aoXnromy ape 
(n01)goanay wgprwiy] nodgan3- 
(-avp,) Soamay sss + + Londy. a(@yosp) amsanoaoriariodss ‘soLaoXdy vLanny 157, 
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I. 
” Apyovtos "Apyia, pnvos Aadadopiov® (amédoro . . . . 
-pos "ABpopayou re ’Arcdr\ou to TIvOip (copa av8pei-) 
-ov @ dvona ’Ackdamuaidas TO yevos Crscains TLpas dp- ) 
“yupiou pvay && nai Tay tTiav exer tacay’ BeBauwrnp 
KATG TOV vamov Tas TOMOS... 2.2... . 
ef’ are eevBepoy elev ‘Acwdapmiabay (cad dvépa-) 
-1TTov aro TavTwv, Kabws eriotevoev ’AoKkdyTIUA- 
-das to Oem Tav wvav' e S€ tis efurrrotto ’AcKNaTt- 
-ada eri xatadoumopu@, KUplos EoTw 6 TapaTuYaY 
avhewy ws edevOepov, alausos dv Kat avuTrddi- 
-xos wacas Sixas xat Yapias’ paptupot ot tepeis 
tov *Ameddwvos, ’Avdpovixos, IIpagtias nai tav ap- 
-yovtov Tew Kreibas 
("A)OapBos ’Ayabwvos, Ao 
Aapoobeveos, Munoipayos ’ Apiorav- 
-Spov, Tpituddos Piroxpareos, Qeapiwy ’ Apioro- 
-Kéos, "Apictwv ’AreEwvos Tpokavuos. (d wva) Tapa 
Mevnra. 

K. 
"Apxovros TIvabéou tod Bévevos, pnvos Oevgevio, 

amedoto Evavipos nai Kad\dsotm, cuvev- 

-Soxeovoay tav Ovyatépwv AlOpas nai Kadduorois, 
T@ ’Arodd\Xwve TO TIvbip copa avdpeiov, » dvopa Evi- 
(os), To yevos oiKxobev, Tyas apyupiov pay Tecodpwv, Kat 
Tay Tiay éxovTs Tacav’ Kalas eriotevce (Evios) To Oe- 
@ Tay avay’ ed’ @ Te .€devOepos eluey Kal avéepamros a- 
~T0 TAYTWY TOY TaYTA YpOvOY, TrOLY 6 Ka DEA Kak aTrO- 
-Tpéyov ols Ka Oéd7n’ BeBaswrnp KATA TOV vejov (ras modus) 
(@)evSoxos IIpakia’ et 5¢ tus Arrorto Eviov emi catabouhic- 
-p@ BéeBaov trapexovtwv T@ Oe@ Tay wvay ob Te a- 


8 The name of a Delphic month, hitherto unknown, and forming 
the ninth. V.. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. i. p. 814. 
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-rrodopevot Evav6pos nai Kad\uorw (cai 6 BeBawwrnp Qev-) 
e 9 ‘ ‘N , 4 ad (a) \ o AN 
-doxos’ et Se um Trapeyovtayv BéBawov te Oew Tray wvay 
3 

(arpa) xTipwoy covTwY KaTa TOY vopov Tas TONS (6- 

4 “ 
-poiws 5é Kat ol) Tapatuyyavovres Kupi(oL eovT@v 

4 a 
ovdcovtes) Eviov as edevbepov édvta, alapwe eov- 


Q 9 A 
-TES KAL AVUTFOOLKOL 


L. Hermidius Celsus et L. Rutilius.......... Augusti 
meee eee et L. Hermidius Maximus et L. Hermidius....... 
zedem et statuam Apollinis Augusti‘ et tabernas Deorum. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
A. 
EOEZTY FANATAOAN 


> ONYIOSZQZTINATPOYTOYAIAKIAABOY 

- CYONTANTANMPQTANEZAMHNANANTIOL 
NEOZTOYAIOANPOYArIQNOZTOYKAEOAAMOr 
rPAMMATEYONTOZSAEYBPIATOYEEN : NOXA“El 
APIQNKAEOAAMOYESEAGENENMITANEKKA 721 
ANAIEAEFEIYMEPAAIZTATOYANTANOPOZEY! 
KAEZTAAIOY EKTENHIKATEYMOYZYDMAPXE - 

Ti. ETOIEPONKAITANMOAINTONAEAOWNKAINE!: 
NAF. TIOYNOIEINZENOZTANT : OTITOYZOFOY £ 
EYCEBEIANAYTOZAYTONEYXAPIZTONENDTAI 4-.- 
SAIPOINTIAPAZKEYAIONKAIKOINAITAINOAEItvE 

C SEAIAHTOICENTYFXANONTOIZTONMOAL ITANE!!?! 
KATIKAYTONIAPKAAHZYMNMOTIFINOMENOZ:ITQN 
NAZAxFPOOYNIAZENOIZKATYIFXANONTIXPENNE 
XONTEZKAIAEFS INKAI 11> > Z TLQNAIANANTOZ 
YTOYVIEPOYKAITAZNOAIOSTANAEAGQN APFOXAI 
*- TYKAIAEAOYCAITAINOAEITQN AEAGCQNENNET 
PAITEAEINIZYMYAGOIZTAIZENNOMOISCINAIQE 


4 For Apollo Augustus see Gruter, C. Inscriptionum, pp. 36, 1066; 
Orellii Ins. Lat. Select., Nos. 404, 1436, 2548, 2628. 
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CAIAAIZTANAN TAONOKOZHPAKAEQTANEC'!H-€ >. 
MPOAIPEZEIAIEXQNAIATEAZINOTITETOIE:ONK 
TANMOAINTOANAEAGQNKAIYIMAPXEINAYTONEAIE 
| ONOIZNAPATAZNOAIOZNPOZENIANMPOMANTEIA: 
MPOAIKIANALYAIANATEAEIANMANTONSIIPOEAPIAN NTIE 
ENMAZITOIZAFANOIZOIZANOAYEITIOHTIKAINAZTArTION 
OIKIAZENKTHEINKAITAAAAT . IAOLAKAITOIZAZ AOE NIV 
. . » ZEENOIZKTIVEPNEPAIZSTAZMOAIOZYMMAPXEIN : A 
FIAYAIAETOYAA : MIMATOYEAPXONTAZENTI [= 
PAITOYANOAAQNIOZENTAQIENIOANEZTATAI 

Tonal 


AANMOAIZTQNAI “A 
AEQNOZAEAGONA 5 
KAIEYNOIAZAN 

nve 


Cc. 


APIONNENOTAAIMIAAEINONTE 
EIMI-IMENONANOTHZKOPINGOION 
BOYAHZTEIMAIZBOYAEYTIKAIZKAI 
ATOPANOMIKAIZAMAPIO4S 2IEN Nz 
NATHPKOPINOIOZKAIIOYA‘. .INAN 
AEAQHTONEAYTONYIONANOAAQNI 
nvyeiQi 


D. 
TOKOINONTOQNAMOIKTYONONEKTONTO.: 
@EOYXPHMATQNYNOTHN@AAOYIOYED: 
KAAPOYEMIMEAHTEIANTHNBIBAIO@GHKHN 
KATEZKEYAZEN 


E. 


XOINON TQN AAA 

ANINNEINAN 
MAPKOYArPINNACAU 

ANOAAQNI n 


~~~ 


NITIE 
-TIQNON 
‘NTPO 


EMA, AEON sigict 

SANS sKONONEA:::2 

Xb:s: DATMNOZEAOZET ::::E: : 
POMP 1), BNQUEYNEAP::NT :: NA: 
EN Moy AKTYOZ! KAITOIZAA 
AO! : EKAAAIKAEKAA : 22:2 FE 


KAIFK ITOISA sires Nese Tite 
ZINOE 


tee ee eessssse 
estssseeeere® 


| ' 
2: ME ATolZlE::: MN:: Hee?! 
HUIKAMb AT: CN: ALN: KA:: 


@) 
(AOAC! VNMAGVL LA LISADAYV SINITIOdV WVALVLS LO WAdav 
SAIGINUGH -'T--LA-SAWIXVW SAIGINUGH -'T- LH -LLISADAV 
SATTLLAU-'T-LA-SASTAO SAIGINUGH -'T 

“1 


*sout] oxom Aueur pus 
3 + VIOMVOU - IVIX3U 
NV G ALNOINOdIOARVAXUNOIARN-Z.Ly OJu 
TLIND=LIdA 31IZI\ NOWSZSUALVdV-NOSVAL 
OZONUZ¥!V NOWONNOLV LVANU.LNOJIOIHDI 
WUINUOLIUS ? Jor N UIVAS INIOIOYAAY. IH COU ZNNE: 
t-) 


“vty 
YNULITNNOLVLVAdHIO‘ 84.0 HVJOVANIONUXAN 


veut (WE NNVZiVZONUSSILINONOdXVLNVUNOLNOLNVLIOL 
WW? NIN AYA Ja 9A LSAT TTA EAI OTe 


II.—TABULZ EUGUBIN. 


BY JAMES MILLINGEN, ESQ., M.R.S.L. 


(Read Feb. 8, 1844.) 


Among the numerous monuments relating to ancient 
Italy, which have come to light since the revival of 
learning, few have excited such a degree of interest, or 
given rise to so much discussion and difference of 
opinion among the learned, as the inscriptions engraven 
on plates of brass, known under the name of the Eugu- 
bian Tables. This appellation took its rise from their 
having been discovered accidentally, as early as the 
year 1444, at a village not far distant from Gubbio or 
Eugubio, a city anciently called Iguvium, and one of 
the principal cities of Umbria. To this city the Tables 
were removed soon after their discovery, and, having 
been purchased by the magistrates, they have been since 
preserved amongst the public archives of the Town-hall, 
as monuments of the great antiquity of the Umbrian 
nation.’ 

The inscriptions are seven in number. Of these, 
five are in characters which, not having been seen 
previously, were wholly unintelligible, but supposed to 
be Egyptian, and of a very remote age. Subsequently, 


! Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, tom. i. part 1. cap. 1 and 3. 
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however, various other opinions arose; and the cha- 
racters and language were supposed by some to be 
Punic, by others AXolic or ancient Greek, or to have 
affinity with some northern or oriental languages. In 
the mean time it was surmised, that the characters 
might be Etruscan; and this opinion was gradually 
confirmed by subsequent discoveries of ancient monu- 
ments, with similar inscriptions, in various parts of 
Etruria and Umbria. This point being ascertained, 
endeavours were made to determine the value of the 
respective characters, and thus to form a complete 
alphabet of the language; but for a long time with 
little success, till at length Bourguet, a Frenchman, 
undertook the investigation, and the results proved 
satisfactory. 

The next step, and one far more difficult, was to 
endeavour to explain the contents of the inscriptions, 
which, it was expected, would afford a considerable body 
of information respecting the history, laws, and customs 
of the ancient Umbrians and Etruscans. But, as the 
language was entirely unknown and unintelligible, (save 
a few names of cities or individuals, or some words of 
obvious analogy,) no other means were left but con- 
jecture and divination. On these grounds a great 
variety of explanations, wholly discordant and un- 
satisfactory, were given by the learned of the age. 

According to Buonarotti, these monuments referred 
to conventions between cities or tribes of this part of 
Umbria. Bourguet, Gori, and Bardetti, considered them 
as litanies and lamentations of the Pelasgi, who, having 
incurred the anger of the Gods, were afflicted by va- 
rious calamities, which obliged them to abandon their 
establishments in Italy and return to Greece, three 
generations before the Trojan war, according to the 
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statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus.? -Conse- 
quently the date of these inscriptions was referred to 
that period. According to Maffei and Passeri, they 
are supposed to record contracts, donations, private 
law-suits, and other legal acts. 

Some account of the particulars, which relate to the 
various inquiries mentioned, has been given by Lanzi 
in his Essay of the Etruscan Language.* With his 
usual judgment and caution, this ingenious author 
confines himself to an explanation of those words 
only which appear to have analogy with the Greek 
and Latin languages. What he has done is, however, 
important; as it gives a general notion of the sub- 
jects of the inscriptions, and proves satisfactorily that 
all of them relate to the proceedings of an assembly 
of deputies from the various cities and districts which 
formed the Umbrian Confederacy ; the principal object 
of this assembly being to offer sacrifices to Jupiter 
Apenninus in his temple, situated on a lofty moun- 
tain near the Via Flaminia, and not far distant from 
Iguvium. 

Another object of the meeting was, probably, to 
treat of political affairs, and of all questions relating to 
the interests of the Confederacy. The names of various 
of the tribes or cities* which sent deputies are noticed, 
with particulars respecting the sacrifices. and other 
religious rites. 

A great portion of the contents seems to consist of 
litanies and prayers for the occasion. Among the 


2 Antiquit. Roman. lib. i. cap. 23, 24. 

8 Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, loc. cit. 

4 The names were the following :—Clavernia, Curiatis, Pieratis, 
Talenatis, Musciatis, Juvescana, Casiratis, Pevasceania, Tarsinates. 
—V. Lanzi, tom. ii. pt. mr. sect. 5. . 
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ministers who officiated were the Fratres Ateriates, a 
sacerdotal order, probably similar to those of the Sali 
and Arvales, but of which no notice has been pre- 
served. This assembly of the Umbrian. Confederacy 
was probably of the same nature as those of the Latin 
cities on the Alban Mount, and of the Etruscan states 
in the temple of Voltumna. 

The Tables, as before stated, are seven in number ; 
and the earliest tolerably correct engravings of them 
appeared in the ‘Etruria Regalis’ of Dempster.’ Lat- 
terly, however, facsumiles of them, far more satis- 
factory, have been published by Dr. Lepsius,° accom- 
panied with observations in which much learning and 
judgment are displayed. Five of the Tables are in- 
scribed in Etruscan or Umbrian characters ; the other 
two in Latin characters. A few lines in these last 
characters are also engraved under the Etruscan in- 
scription, No. 3. 

It is very difficult to determine, with any degree of 
precision, the epoch to which these monuments can 
be referred ;; but from the concurrent use of different 
characters and languages, it is probable that they can- 
not be of an earlier date than the year of Rome 600, 
when the ancient Italian languages were gradually de- 
clining, and the Latin language was rapidly becoming 
prevalent. Of this we have a proof in the coins of the 
Confederates, in the Social War, a.r. 664, 668, which 
are inscribed partly in Latin, partly in Oscan or Etrus- 
can legends; and in fact, long previous to this war, 
the Roman colonial establishments in Magna Grecia, 


5 Florentiz, 1723, two vols. fol. 
6 Inscriptiones Umbrie et Osce adhuc reperte omnes. Lipsie, 


1841. 
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and in almost every part of Italy, had introduced the 
Latin language. 

No opinion on the subject. has been given by Lanzi; 
who merely states, that the inscriptions appear to have 
been the work of three different engravers, who either 
were contemporaries, or lived at periods not far distant 
from one another.’? In concluding his remarks, the 
learned author, with great modesty, confesses his doubts 
respecting many of the explanations he had proposed 
in the course of his inquiry; and acknowledges, that 
he considers the subject to be so very difficult,® as to 
give little or no hope of a complete interpretation of 
the inscriptions being made at any future period. This 
opinion, in fact, is conformable to that of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus,® who states, that the Etruscans were a 
very ancient and indigenous race, with a language and 
mode of living very different from any other nation 
then known. 

Since the publication of Lanzi’s work, various emi- 
nent philologists, principally in Germany, and among 
others the much lamented K. O. Miiller, have en- 
deavoured to throw light on the language of the ancient 
Etruscans, and other nations of central Italy; but their 
endeavours have hitherto proved ineffectual. 

After the failure of so many attempts made by the 
learned, it would be highly presumptuous to undertake 


7 Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, tom. i. part 111. Suppl. 3. 

8 L’alfabeto c’insegna a legger le lettere; la ortografia c’insegna 
a leggere le parole, cio che segue é un tentativo per intendere le 
lingue stesse, se non pienamente, ch’? impossibile, almeno in alcuni 
sensi e periodi; ch’é quanto basta al titolo di questa opera.—Lanzi, 
loc. cit. 

9 "EOvos dpxaioy rd mdyv, cal odderi Drip yeves obre dpdyAwogor otre 
épodiacrov.—Antiq. Roman. lib. i. cap. 30. 
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a new inquiry with any hope of success. The object, 
on the present occasion, is entirely of a contrary na- 
ture, and to show (it is hoped in a satisfactory manner) 
that the language of these Tables is of a peculiar 
nature, and that it can never be understood, because 
it was originally composed with the intention of making 
it unintelligible. 

Besides the language generally in use, it is well 
known that the ancients, particularly the Greeks, 
Romans, and Etruscans, had a mysterious language, 
supposed to be of a Divine nature, and which, as most 
agreeable to the gods, was therefore frequently em- 
ployed in religious ceremonies, in private prayers, and 
as charms or spells against illness, or evils of any 
kind. 

The first instance of the use of this secret language 
is as early as the time of Homer, who says, that the 
river Scamander was called so by mortals, but that it 
was named Xanthus by the gods ;!° and speaking of a 
steep hill near Troy, named Baticia, he says, ‘‘ by the 
gods it was called Myrina.”"! The Romans acknow- 
ledged similar distinct appellations; and the sacred 
name of the city was kept an inviolable secret: as was 
also that of the divinity who was the special protector 
of Rome,!? in order that it might not be invoked by 
an enemy who should besiege the city. 

The employment of this extraordinary language did 
not become common in Greece, till after the intro- 
duction of the Mysteries, and the establishment of 
rites and ceremonies on an enlarged scale: this may 
have been about the time of Pisistratus. In the old 


10 Nliad, lib. xx. 74. 
1 Thiad, lib. ii. 813, 814. 
12 Macrobtus, lib. iii. cap. 9. 
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national religion, however, of which the rites were 
public, the hymns and prayers were always in the ver- 
nacular language. It was only in the Mysteries that 
the secret language bore a great part, and it was ac- 
companied by many symbols and rites borrowed from 
Egypt and Pheenicia. And as it is the nature of man- 
kind in general to admire most what they understand 
least, obscurity was the principal cause of the great 
popularity which many of the Mysteries, particularly 
those of Eleusis, acquired and preserved till the final 
extinction of Paganism. 

Of the mystical languages of the Greeks very little 
is known, owing probably to the reserve with which 
they were communicated, and to the danger to which 
those who revealed them were exposed. 

With regard to the Romans, the case is different, 
and we possess ample remains, which throw great light 
on the inscriptions under consideration. Without 
proceeding further, it will be proper to lay the most 
important of these illustrative documents before the 
reader. 

The first is found in the treatise on Agriculture of 
the celebrated Cato the Censor, and is of the highest 
authority; in fact, if no other of the kind existed, it 
would be quite conclusive. As a remedy for a distor- 
tion or sprain, he gives a charm or incantation, which 
was to be an instantaneous remedy. 

‘‘Luxum si quod est, hac cautione sanum fiet: 
Arundinem prende tibi viridem, P. IV. aut V. longam : 
mediam diffinde, et duo homines teneant ad coxendices. 
Incipe cantare IN ALIO, 8. F. MOTAS VETA DARIES 
DARDARIES ASTATARIES DISSVNAPITER, usque dum 
coeant. Ferrum insuper jactato, ubi coierint, et altera 
alteram tetigerit; id manu prende, et dextra sinistra 
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precide. Ad luxum, aut ad fracturam alliga; sanum 
fiet, et tamen quotidie cantato in alio, 8. F. vel luxato. 
Vel hoc modo: HVAT HANAT HVAT ISTA PISTA SISTA 
DOMIABO DAMNAVSSTRA, et luxato. Vel hoc modo: ~ 
HVAT HAVT HAVT ISTA SIS TAR SIS ARDANNABON 
DVNNAVSTRA.” 8 

The language of the Salii was of the same kind. 
These, as is well known, were a college of priests, 
twelve in number, instituted by Numa in honour of 
Mars, and to take care of the sacred shields (ancilia). 
Varro, in his treatise De Lingua Latina, has given the 
following passage from their litanies : ' 
COZEVLO-DOIZESO, OMNIA VERO ADPATVLA COEMISSE 
IAMCVSIANES DVO MISCERVSES DVN IANUSVE VET 
POS MELIOS EVMRECVM. 

That these hymns of the Salii and of other sacred 
colleges were ill understood, is evident from what the 
same author says on the subject.'® He states further, 
that they were little understood even by the priests 
themselves.'® Cicero, without doubt, alludes to this 
absurd jugglery, when he says, that it appears wonder- 
ful that one augur should be able to meet another 
without laughing.” 


18 M. Porcius Cato, De Re Rustica, cap. 160. Cato, the great 
enemy of Carthage, died at the advanced age of.86 years, in the year 
of Rome 605, and 149 before our era. 

4 De L. L. lib. vii. sect. 26. 

15 «* Neque multa ab eo eruentur, quem non erunt in lucubratione 
literee prosecute, multam licet legerit. Alii hominis in primo in 
literis Latinis exercitati interpretationem carminum Saliorum videbis 
et exili litera expeditam, et preterita obscura multa.”—De L. L. 
lib. vii. sect. 2. 

16 «« Saliorum carmina vix sacerdotibus suis satis intellecta.”’ 

7 « Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex quam haruspicem 
videt.”—De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 26. 
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To give greater credit and authority to this dark 
language, it was supposed that the verses in question 
were composed 700 years before the time when Varro 
wrote. These absurd pretensions of an arrogant fra- 
ternity have justly been ridiculed by the great Satirist. 


‘Jam Saliare Nume carmen qui laudat, et illud, 
Quod mecum ignorat, solus vult scire videri.” 
Horat. lib. ii. Epist.‘i. ver. 86, 87. 


Various other monuments of the same nature have 
been discovered ; and among these the hymns of the | 
college of priests, called Fratres Arvales, are highly 
important in the present inquiry. The inscription 
gives an account of all the rites and sacrifices which 
had been performed on that day’s meeting, and then 
proceeds to relate the final scene. 

‘* Ibi sacerdotes clausi, succincti, lbellis acceptis, car- 
men discindentes tripodiaverunt in verba hac: 


ENOS LASES IVVATE ENOS LASES IVVATE ENOS LA- 
SES IVVATE NEVE LVERVE MARMAR SINS INCVRRERE 
IN PLEORES SATVR FVFERE MARS LVMEN SALI STA 
BERBER SEMVNES ALTERNEL ADVOCAPIT CONCTOS 
ENOS MAMOR IVVATO TRIVMPE. 


Post tripodiationem diende, signo dato, publict introve- 
runt et libellos receperunt.”’ 

The ceremony here described took place under the 
consulate of M. Aurelius Antoninus Elagabalus, 219 
of the Christian era.’® 

Many fragments of this mysterious language might 
be collected and ‘noticed ; but the specimens produced, 
and the opinions entertained by the ancients themselves, 
afford sufficient proofs on the subject. That the lan- 


18 Marini, Atti dei fratelli Arvali, Roma, 1795, tom. ii. p. 570, tav. 
xi1.—Lanzi, Lingua Etrusca, tom. 1, cap. 8, sect. I. 
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guage of the inscriptions was not the same as the Latin 
language in use at Rome at the same period, is so clear 
and evident, that no observation is requisite. 

It cannot be supposed, that in this sacred language 
the same forms were constantly employed, during a 
period of several hundred years ; but that innovations 
and alterations were made, according to the caprice of 
those who had the direction of the sacred ceremonies. 
The object was, that the substance should be unintelli- 
gible to ‘the public, leaving a few words only which 
could be understood, and thus excite a higher degree 
of curiosity and attention. These artifices, which were 
well known to the enlightened men of antiquity, have 
been properly qualified by Arnobius: Quibus nomina in- 
didistis obscura, vulgoque ut essent augustiora fecistis.’? 

It may be inquired, what was the object of having 


the inscriptions engraved in different characters? That 


the two languages were not essentially different, appears 
evident ; for, by comparing the Tables in the Etruscan 
or Umbrian with those in the Latin characters, we find 
the one to be a compendium of the other, and to offer 
a repetition, with few variations, of a great number of 
words and sentences. Now all other inscriptions 
in Etruscan or Umbrian characters, elsewhere disco- 
vered, have hitherto been inexplicable, and, excepting 
proper names, scarcely ten words can be accounted for. 
Hence it appears, that the object of employing the two 
characters was to satisfy the two different classes of 
the population,—the Umbrian and the Latin,—who 


19 Arnobius, in Gent. lib. viii. sect. 24. 

20 Confrontd le due tavole scritte in Latino colla quarta scritta in 
Etrusco, e s’avvide questa essere compendio di quelle, e ripetersi 
qui con pochissime variazioni molte voci e molti sensi contenuti nelle 
due Latine.—Lanzi, Lingua Etrusca, tom. i. part 1. sect. 4. 
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perhaps were both little versed in the art of reading, 
especially compositions that were designed to remain 
unintelligible. From the concurrent use of these cha- 
racters, it may be also inferred, that the inscriptions. 
are of a time when the Latin language was becoming 
predominant ; probably after the year of Rome 600. 

Some authors have supposed that a difference existed 
between the Umbrian and the Etrusean characters and 
languages ; but this opinion is without foundation, as 
they were intrinsically the same. 

The same languages, and the same characters, appear 
to have been common to the Sabines, Oscans, Sam- 
nites, and to all the upper part of Italy, from Picenum 
to the Tyber, as far as the Eridanus, and the Adige, 
including a portion of Venetia. 

When the Pelasgi Tyrrheni, migrating from Greece, 
came to Italy in search of a settlement, they took pos- 
session of a great part of the country occupied by the 
Umbrians, a numerous, and supposed indigenous na- 
tion, occupying the territory above described. The 
invaders, being few in number, did not expel the native 
population, but made it tributary; and consequently 
the vernacular language was retained by the great 
mass of the inhabitants, while the ruling class con- 
tinued the use of the Greek language.” This state of 
things lasted for several centuries, till the growth of 


41 The Pelasgi Tyrrheni subsequently extended their conquests as 
far as the Adige, and to the foot of the Alps. 

%2 The Pelasgi Tyrrheni extended their conquests to the south, and 
possessed, for a length of time, the whole of Latium and of Campania, 
as far as the Silarus. Hence it is easy to account for the great affi- 
nity between the Latin language and the /Eolic Greek. Roman 
authors assert that Romulus spoke Greek, the language in general 
use at the time.—Plutarch, in Romulo, Lydus de Magist. lib. i. 
‘Pautdas kai of kar’ abrdy 17 Alodids épOéyyoro pwr. 
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the Roman power produced a great change in the 
political state of Italy. The ruling class, the Pelasgi 
Tyrrheni, greatly reduced in numbers by frequent wars 
and domestic insurrections, were obliged to emigrate, 
and seek refuge elsewhere. The name of Tyrrhenia, 
which had been given by them to the country, was, 
after their departure, corrupted into that of Etruria and 
Tuscia ; and the inhabitants called Etrusci and Tusci.” 
As these formed still a great and powerful people as 
late as the time of Sylla, while the Umbrians were re- 
duced within very narrow limits, the name of Etruscan 
was given to the language which previously would have 
been called Umbrian. 

In confirmation of the preceding statements, it is 
requisite to adduce the testimonies of various ancient 
authors, which prove, in the clearest manner, that a 
secret language was used in many of the religious rites 
of the Greeks and Romans, but particularly in those of 
a mysterious nature. 

Magic, it is well known, bore a prominent part in the 
religion of the ancients. We learn from the Scriptures,™ 
that in Egypt the magicians and sorcerers had carried 
their art to a great degree of refinement, as far back as 
1500 years before our era. Of this nature were many 
of the representations and shows in the Mysteries, 
such as the raising of spectres, the descent of divine 
agents, and all that was conducive to excite admiration 
and terror in the candidates for initiation, The same 
arts were exercised in the management of oracles, such 


28 For particulars on this subject, the reader may consult two Me- 
moirs ‘‘on the late Discoveries in Etruria,” inserted ‘in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature,’ London, vol. ii. part 1. 
1832, page 76.; id. part 1. 1834, Supplement. 

44 "Enaodol, happaxol, copiorai.— Exodus, vii. 11. 
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as those of Trophonius, Amphiaraus, and others of the 
same nature. — 

_ These rites and operations were generally accompa- 
nied with a mysterious and unknown language. “It 
was a very ancient and very general opinion among the 
ancients, that those prayers were most prevalent and 
efficacious which were offered to the gods in a barbarous 
or unknown language ; because the first and natural 
language of mankind, though barbarous and uncouth, 
yet consisted of words and names most agreeable to 
nature.” ai S¢ mparat nai yerixat Siadextor, BdpBapos pev, 
duce Se Ta ovopata exyovow* ere Kai Tas evyas opodoyodow 
ot avOpero. Suvatwrepas elvas tas BapBapwv wry deyo- 
peevas.?> 

There is much further testimony to the same effect ; 
among others, that of Jamblichus, an author well 
versed in the Mysteries: eyes Se xai ra BapBapa ovepara 
moAdny pev euhacw, todd Se cuvtopiav, audiBodias Te 
ENATTOVOS PETETYNKE, Kal ToulNas, Kat TOU TwANOovs TOY 
Nekewy’ Sia wavra 8) ovv tavta cuvappotes Trois xpeitrocw.” 

The following passage from St. Epiphanius shows 
that the use of the secret languages was for fraudulent 
purposes. “Omws ta ‘EA\nvuxas tapa tois “EAXno. pa- 
podnevra, avtot BapBapixois ovepact petatroinoavtes Tois 
yTarnpevos Tap avtav dhavraciay epyatovras.”” 

Pliny has given ample details on the subject. ‘‘Quin- 
imo externa quoque, et barbaros etiam ritus, indaga- 
bimus, fide tantum auctoris appellata.—Barbari exter- 
nique ritus invenerint, etiamne Greci suas fecere has 
artes ?—-Neque est facile dictu, externa verba atque 
ineffabilia abrogent fidem validius, an Latina inopinata, 


25 Clemens Alex. Strom. lib. i. p. 146. 
26 Jamblichus, De Myst. sect. vii. cap. 5. 
27 Epiphanius, Adv. Heeres. lib. i. cap. 26. 
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et que ridicula videri cogita animus, semper aliquid 
immensum expectans, et dignum Deo movendo, imo 
vero quod numini imperet.””? And in another passage 
he says, ‘‘ Carmina quedam extant contra grandines, 
contraque ambusta quedam etiam experta.”” 

Of the use of.this unintelligible language in the 
Mysteries, a striking example is shown by Apuleius, 
and perfectly applicable to the Tables under considera- 
tion.—‘‘ De opertis adyti profert quosdam libros lite- 
ris ignorabilibus preenotatos; et concepti sermonis, 
compendiosa verba suggerentes, a curiositate profan- 
orum lectione munita.’’*° 

The incantations, or ’Esrgdai, were generally in verse, 
and therefore called Carmina by the Romans. Fre- 
quent mention of them is made by the Latin authors, 
particularly poets, who describe them as very powerful, 
and to have effect even on the gods. 


‘‘ Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit ; 
Impetrat et pacem, et locupletem frugibus annum ; 
Carmine Di superi placantur, carmine Manes.” 
Horat. ii. Epist. i. 136-138. 


28 Plinius, Hist. Nat. lib. xxviii. sect. 1-4. 29 Id. sect. 5. 
# Apul. Metamorph. lib. xi. 255. 


IV.—THE INSCRIBED STELE AT XANTHUS. 


LETTER FROM W. MARTIN LEAKE, ESQ., TO THE SECRETARY. 
(Read November 14th, 1844.) 
Paris, 5th November, 1844. 
SIR, 

The moulds taken by Mr. Fellows from the 
great inscribed stele at Xanthus having arrived in 
England, and a cast of the inscription having been 
taken from them at the British Museum, an inspec- 
tion of the cast has now enabled me to submit to the 
Society a correct text of the Greek epigram in twelve 
lines which occurs on one side of the stele, between 
two portions of the Lycian epigraphs. It was not 
until the day before I left England that I had an 
opportunity of inspecting the cast. 

The blank spaces before or between the letters show 
that the number of letters is not quite certain. The 
dots show the exact number of letters wanting. 


.ZOYTEYPOPHN . ZIAZAIXAMON . OZENE 
YAEZPOAYK! .. STHAHNTOIANAEANEOHKN 
ZZAEKAOEOIZA FOPAZENKAGAPQITEMEN 

‘EQNKAIPOAE . OYMNHMATOAEAOANTON 


TA 
ISOAEAPPAFOVIOZAPIZTEYZAZTAAr .N 
PIIPAAHNAYKIQNTOANTOTENHAIKIAI 


a 
‘\ 
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little doubt that it was passed over on account of some 
deep furrows which may be observed crossing the di- 
rection of the lines in that part of the stone: indeed 
we may observe generally, that the intervals between 
the letters in this document are very unequal, and that 
the letters themselves are not so well defined, or so 
deeply cut, as the Lycian characters which cover the 
other parts of the stele; though it would not be safe 
to infer, from this circumstance, that a part of the 
Lycian inscription had been obliterated to receive the 
Greek ; for Mr. Fellows, after a careful examination of 
the surface of the stele, was persuaded that no such 
erasure had been made. 

The name of the son of Harpagus, in the beginning 
of the fifth line, is irrecoverably lost; but the two 
final letters 1, are preserved, and the proportion of 
space seems to indicate that they were preceded by not 
less than four or five letters. 

The initial word of the sixth line is equally uncer- 
tain; Px! alone remain: the word may have been 
KAPZ! or XEPZI: the first supposes the games, in 
which the son of Harpagus gained the victory over all 
the young men of Lycia, to have been in Caria, which 
is not improbable; the cos of Caria, as well as its 
history about the time of the date of this inscription, 
demonstrating that Greek art and Greek customs pre- 
vailed there in a degree of perfection, which an adhe- 
rence to national customs in Lycia.render less likely to 
have been attained in that country: whence it is easily 
conceivable that a gymnastic contest, in which Lycians 
alone were competitors, may have taken place in Caria. 
The Chevalier Edward Gerhard, of Berlin, supplies the 
name in the fifth line by XEPEZIZ, and the word in 
the sixth line by XEPZI. Such a srapovoyacia may 


\ + 
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perhaps justify the word yepoi in this place; other- 
wise it seems hardly proper as joined to waAqv, as the 
hands, which were the principal agents in the avypn, 
or boxing, performed only a subordinate part in 
wrestling. 

In vol. i. of the new series of our ‘ Transactions,’ I 
suggested that AATIZ may have been the name of the 
son of Harpagus ; Datis, like Harpagus, having been 
a Median name Hellenized. An objection to this con- 
jecture is, that there appear to have been more than 
three letters preceding 1X. Another conjecture may 
perhaps be offered, founded on the Lycian name of 
the son of Harpagus. This name occurred, but has 
been lost by a fracture of the stone, at the end of the 
twenty-fourth line of the south-western side of the pil- 
lar, which was followed, at the beginning of the twenty- 
fifth line, by the words APFFAVO+: TEAREME : 1. € 
APrArOY YiIOx. There can be little doubt that it 
must also have occurred in the Lycian lines which 
preceded the Greek, and were the commencement 
of the whole. Here eighteen letters are wanting 
at the beginning, and three at the end of the first 
line: at the beginning of the second line eight letters 
are wanting: and these numbers are very nearly, if 
not exactly, correct, as all the letters in the Lycian 
inscriptions of this monument fall in a line with those 
above and below them; so that there is the same 
number of letters in every line. The first two lines 
are as follows : 


De ee ee eee VT:IESPIPEVED . 
(PIERO) +4°:TEAAEME: SHPPPLIIA:WBEAA SAS 


5 This Lycian genitive of BPPFFAWOS differs from that in line 


L> 
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From the situation of the word zesaprina(fatu), 
which terminated the first line, and that of tedéeme in 
the second, and from the termination in the accusative 
case of the word preceding zesaprinafatu, there seems 
no doubt, on comparing this commencement with that 
of some bilinguar inscriptions on sepulchral monu-' 
ments, in Greek and Lycian, as well as others in Ly- 
cian alone, which have been explained by Mr. Sharpe, 
that the purport of this commencement would have 
been expressed in Greek as follows, Tourny tiv ornAnv 
avestncato® ‘Aprrdayou vios S@CAPIIA; whence it ap- 
pears that Separzza was the Lycian name of the son 
of Harpagus: this may possibly have been imitated 
in Greek by ZMAPXIZ, which, requiring five letters 
before !%, will fill up the vacant space in the fifth 
Greek line better than any other name which has been 
proposed. | 

At the end of the fifth line, or rather between it 
and the fourth, may now be seen TA in smaller letters 
over the final N of the fifth line: these it is evident 
were so placed because there was no room for them 
in line 5; and the last. word therefore of that line was 
dmrayra. 

In the middle of the seventh line, a letter, given in 
the copy of the inscription published in the last volume 
of our ‘Transactions’ as |, is evidently Y, whence it 


25 of the south-eastern side by the addition of the final 4. It is 
not unlikely there was an additional letter also at the beginning, as 
the vacancy is sufficient for eight letters: it may perhaps have been 
a Lycian letter equivalent to the Greek article 6. 

6 In the sepulchral inscriptions explained by Mr. Sharpe, prinafatu 
(fPENMBFAT:) corresponds to éromoaro, but the stele, being a 
different kind of monument from those on which those sepulchral in- 
scriptions were engraved, required a different verb. Perhaps zesa- 
prinafatu meant literally ‘ up-made,’ ¢. e. made erect, erected. 


a ee ee 
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is necessary to read AKPOMOAES (i.e. ’AKPOIIO- 
AEI3) XYN AOHNAIAI. Near the end of that line, 
after BAZIAEA®, it is difficult to say whether there 
was an upright line, mistaken in the former copy of 
the inscription for an {, or merely a vacant space: in 
either case it was intended to show that the letters AE 
beyond it do not belong to this verse, but to the end 
of one of the following lines, where there was not room 
for them. That line is the tenth, where, by supplying 
AP for the two deficient letters which follow HMEPAI, 
N for the deficient letter at the end of the tenth line, 
and then by adding to it the A which stands between 
the tenth and ninth lines, and the P which stands be- 
tween the ninth and eighth lines, and the AX at the 
end of the eighth line, we obtain APKAAAZ ANAPAZ 
for the two last feet of the tenth verse. Hence 
also it seems clear that the last word of the eighth 
line is BAZIAEAS (2.¢e. BASIAEIAS), and that ecas, 
like the two syllables of @eots, and the two final syl- 
lables in vewéwv, are to be read as single syllables 
by synzresis, like similar diphthongs in modern 
Greek poetry. 

In the eleventh line, MEZTA seems to stand for 
MAEIZTA, this being exactly the word required with 
reference to the many. citadels taken and the enemies 
slain by the son of Harpagus. Of the E for E! in this 
word, we have seen that there are three other examples, 
namely, OYAEZ, AKPOMOAES, and BAZIAEAZ: the 
omission of A in MAEZTA we must suppose to be a 
defect of the same kind as the omissions in ANEOHKN, 
AGANTON, ANEMNZANTO, ANMANQN. All these 
were probably the inadvertencies of an illiterate or 
unskilful engraver, and they concur with the greater 
length of the Lycian epigraphs on this monument, and 

VOL. V. C 
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the greater care bestowed upon their engraving, in 
proving the predominance of the Lycian race in Xan- 
thus, at the time of the erection of this stele, and the 
prevalence of a national literature, which is equally 
shown by the more ancient of the Lycian coins, as 
well as by the numerous inscriptions in the Lycian 
character still existing on ancient monuments. But 
it was not peculiar to Lycia: monuments are still 
extant in Phrygia, which prove that country also to 
have had a national alphabet, derived from the same 
origin as the Greek; and some of the coins of Pam- 
phylia afford similar evidence as to that province. 

In the twelfth line, the word or words preceding 
FENOZ are still doubtful. I have already offered the 
suggestion that these letters contained the name of 
the yevos of Harpagus,’ which, as I before remarked, 
was a branch of the Kalanean dynasty of Persia. 
M. Letronne, of the Royal Institute, proposes to supply 
the doubtful interval with KAAAI KAI, but this would 
suppose an omission by the engraver of two letters in 
five. 

In regard to the date of this inscription, the adoption 
of the first line from an epigram on the victories of 
Cimon serves to show that it was not so ancient as 
470 s.c.; the characters in which it is written prove 
it to be of a much later time. The forms in fact are 
those of the age of Alexander, or at least not earlier 
than 400 s.c. A fragment of an inscribed marble, 
discovered by Mr. Fellows in his last journey to Xan- 
thus, and which is now in the British Museum, fur- 
nishes an excellent comparison, as it records a donation 
of Pixodarus, who was son of Hecatomnus, king of 


7 «Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature,’ vol. i* new 
series, p. 264. 
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Caria,® and reigned a very few years before the ex- 
pedition of Alexander into Asia, in the year 334 B.c., 
and whose beautiful silver coins are well known. 

On the back of this stone are Lycian characters, 
deeply and carefully cut, like those on the stele: the 
Greek characters differ only in the form of the N, 
which is of the regular shape of the time of Alexander 
the Great, while the N of the stele has its upright 
lines, unequal in height or level, being in a state of 
transition from the more archaic M to the N of the 
time of Alexander, which has descended to the modern 
alphabets of Europe. This comparison therefore tends 
to assign to the Greek inscription of the stele the date 
of the beginning of the fourth century 5.c. <A similar 


® EAQKENPIZQAAPOS€EKA (TOM) 
NOT... AQI 
Y E 
O l<€ E 
ryro.Pl 
K.2EN 
XO 
K . 
NOU...T Ol INAQ 
EOIfANAPAZINKAI FF 
PIZQAAPOYKA 
APOYBQM 
A€T 
9 Among the Lycian words on this fragment is MPSEANP, in Greek 
APNA, a Pelasgic name found in many parts of Greece and in Italy, 
and which we learn from Stephanus to have been the more ancient 
appellation of the city, which took its later name =ANOOZ from 
the yellow sandy river so called. BPZAA occurs as the name of a 


city on a Lycian coin published by Pellerin (I. Pl. 85), and on the 
S. W. face of the stele of Xanthus. 
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inference may be deduced from the diphthong Ef in 
KTEtNEN, compared with the omission of the {| of the 
same diphthong, in the words OYAE ©, AKPONO- 
AE £, BAZIAE AZ, MAE ZTA, showing a similar 
state of transition from the old orthography to that 
which we know to have been finally adopted at Athens. 
in the year 403 3.c. MOAEMOY in the fourth 
line, compared with APNAFO for APNAFOY in the 
fifth, is an anomaly of the same kind, and leads 
to a similar conclusion. The mention of Arcadian 
hoplite is perfectly consistent with the same date: 
the populousness and poverty, which gave rise to 
colonial migrations from Arcadia in earlier ages, 
caused them, about the time above-mentioned, to seek 
employment as soldiers in various countries. Thu- 
cydides informs us, that in the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, Arcadians were to be found in the 
ranks of both the contending powers.’ 

The remarkable position of this Greek epigram be- 
tween two portions of the Lycian inscription, is another 
circumstance attending it, which is not unworthy of 
examination. From its tenor there seems reason to 
believe that it is not the work of the same person 
who raised the monument, but was added at:a subse- 
quent time, perhaps by some other member of the 
same family. If so, the Lycian inscription which fol- 
lows the Greek, on the north-eastern side, was also a 
posterior addition. 

Whether the inscriptions on the three other sides of 
the pillar were contemporary with the twenty lines at 
the top of the north-eastern side, or subsequent addi- 
tions, cannot so easily be determined : it seems evident 


10 Thucyd. vii. 57. 
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however from the name" Harpagus (APFFRVOS:) in 
line 58—59, of the north-eastern side, and the mention 
of the-son.of Harpagus (APFPAWO+: TEAREME :) in 
line 24—25, of the south-western side, that all these in- 
scriptions related to Harpagus or his family. Although 
the stele resembles, in its form and magnitude, some 
others described by Mr. Fellows, which were sepulchral 
monuments, or at least attached to sepulchres, the 
Greek inscription affords no intimation that this pillar 
was of the same kind; nor is there much probability, 
that had such been its purpose, it would have been 
placed in the Agora, or in a Sanctuary of the Twelve 
Gods. 

One of the most curious considerations arising from 
this Greek document, is the occurrence of the name 
Harpagus, as coupled with another fact, namely, that 
one of the friezes now in the British Museum, brought 
by Mr. Fellows from the ruins of a building at Xanthus, 
seems to represent the capture of Xanthus in the year 
520 B. c., as related by Herodotus,’? on which occasion 
the historian informs us, that the General was a Mede, 
who by the Greeks was named Harpagus. We learn, 
from the same author, that another Harpagus, con- 
nected, like the former, with the royal family of 
Persia, was employed by the king to reduce an insur- 
rection on the coast of A¢olis, in the year B. c. 493." 
Harpagus, therefore, appears to have been one of 
those illustrious names which it was customary to 
preserve, in ancient families, in the alternate genera- 
tions ; and it is not an improbable conjecture that the 
second Harpagus was a descendant of the first, and 


11 See the lithograph in ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature,’ vol. i. new series, p. 254. 
2 Herodot. i. 108. 13 Td. v. 116; vi. 28, 30. 
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that the son of Harpagus who erected the stele be- 
longed to the same yevos. 

Whether he who dedicated the stele was the same 
who built the temple on the frieze of which the capture 
of Xanthus by the first Harpagus was represented, 
cannot be certainly known ; but that it was built by one 
of the family of Harpagus may fairly be inferred from 
that frieze, joined to the fact which now clearly appears 
from the discovery of Mr. Fellows, that the building was 
a heroum or sepulchral temple. Mr. Fellows has shown 
that it could not have been a temple in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, although surrounded by an Ionic 
peristyle, and surmounted with pediments decorated 
with statues, because it stands upon a basement almost 
as high as the temple itself, without any steps into the 
peristyle ; so that there could not have been any access 
into the cella but by a door on a level with or below 
the surface of the ground; or else by ladders into the 
peristyle, and from thence into the cella by some con- 
cealed opening, in the manner which is exemplified in 
many extant sepulchres in the same countries. To 
these also, whether simple sarcophagi or constructions 
of any other kind, it bears resemblance in the height 
of the basement, in which were generally contained the 
sepulchral vaults of the descendants of the occupant of 
the upper structure. The sculptures which decorate 
this temple are precisely such as are found on the tombs 
of illustrious persons, in every part of the ancient world 
from Egypt to Etruria. On the basement were re- 
corded the wars and conquests of the deceased ; on the 
architrave of the peristyle, his power, amusements, and 
possessions, are alluded to; the Aéti at one end re- 
presented a battle; at the other referred to his divine 
descent; the frieze of the cella was confined to the 
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description of funereal rites and ceremonies, proving 
that here was the tomb properly so called, and that all 
the rest was accessory, like the exterior parts of the 
temples of the Gods. The representation of a siege, 
we may observe, was a favourite subject on oriental 
monuments, which commemorated the glory of con- 
querors. It is found on monuments of Egypt and 
Persia, and on some of the remains of antiquity re- 
cently discovered at Nineveh. In the example at 
Xanthus,. though the custom was oriental, the art 
which represented it was purely Greek, that is to say, 
Asiatic Greek ; for a distinction may be observed be- 
tween these sculptures and those of European Greece, 
m the form and management of the drapery, and some 
other accessories: there is something also of that 
padaxorepov t+ or voluptuous character which was at- 
tributed to the manners, arts, and literature of Asiatic 
Greece. In other respects this building differed little 
from.a Greek temple, except in the mode of entering 
the cella, which is to be accounted for from its being 
a real depository of the deceased family; whereas 
Greek temples, if they were sepulchral in their origin, 
had in process of time become cenotaphs, and might 
therefore have an entrance where most convenient. In 
every city of Greece, Asiatic as well as European, 
there existed, in some shape or other, a sanctuary of 
some hero worshipped as a founder or leader (oi«orys, 
apyayerns). The Theseium of Athens was nothing else, 
and we know that in the Agora of Xanthus itself stood 
the Zaprydwveiov, or heroum of Sarpedon; it will not 
be a very hazardous conjecture, therefore, to suppose 
the Ionic building, of which the British Museum 
possesses the sculptures, to have been the Harpageium 
(ro ‘Apwayeiov). 
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The care bestowed by the ancients upon the sepul- 
chres of their families, and the custom of erecting 
costly monuments in honour of illustrious deceased in- 
dividuals, which appears to have been transmitted from 
the people of Asia to those of Europe, were in no part 
of the ancient world more remarkable than in Caria 
and Lycia. The ancient descriptions of the Mavow- 
Netov, or sepulchral temple of Mausolus, furnish, as 
well as an extant monument at Mylasa and numerous 
inscriptions at Aphrodisias, evidence as to Caria, 
which in Lycia is still more Conspicuous, in conse- 
quence of the facilities which its rocks afforded of 
forming sepulchres of a more permanent kind than 
those which were constructed in Caria, or any other 
parts of Asia Minor, where national customs gave way 
to the Greek, at an earlier time than in Lycia. 

To the greater degree of permanence of the rock- 
tombs of Lycia, not less than to the prevalence of a 
national style, it is owing probably that with the 
exception of the Roman-Greek remains at Patara, 
specimens of Greek architecture are extremely rare in 
Lycia; and it may be fair perhaps to infer from the 
same premises that the Ionic building at Xanthus 
is not so ancient as the greater part of those works, 
though it is probably earlier than the age of Alexander; 
as there is little probability that any buildings indicating 
public or individual wealth should have arisen in the 
secondary cities of Greece after the Macedonian con- 
quest. Such works belong to none but the most pros- 
perous times. The Macedonians, by introducing the 
Greek language and the Greek customs of their own 
age into Asia, and by attracting population to the new 
cities which they founded and named in various parts 
of the country, reduced the importance of the ancient 
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cities, and gradually extinguished every kind of national 
distinction. 

Still less can the temple im question have been a 
production of the time of the Roman empire, as some 
persons have been inclined to believe, although it is 
true that in the reign of Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines, the old cities in many parts of the Roman 
empire recovered part of their ancient splendour, and 
many new buildings arose in Asiatic towns which for 
five centuries had been in a decayed condition. That 
opinion has chiefly arisen from the position of the 
lower sculptures of the basement; for although there 
occurs at Athens in the temple of Victory without 
Wings an instance of a cornice and frieze crowning a 
stylobate or high basement, there is no example of a 
frieze at the foot of such a wall; and the singularity 
is the more remarkable, from this frieze being of larger 
dimensions than the upper: it has been supposed to 
have been taken from the ruins of some older building, 
and applied to an architectural patchwork of Roman 
times. But there are no such inconsistencies in the 
edifice in question as will support this opinion; if 
there is any difference in the style of the two friezes, 
the greater apparent antiquity is in the upper: the 
columns resemble the pure Ionic of Samos or Sardeis 
much more than the Ionic of Roman times; when, 
moreover, the Ionic had almost entirely given way to 
the Corinthian and its modifications. But even if the 
style of art in the building under consideration could 
be reconciled to that of the Roman empire, there would 
still be a great difficulty in conceiving that such a 
subject as the capture of Xanthus by the Persians 
should have been chosen to decorate a monument 
erected six or seven hundred years after the event. 
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This subject, indeed, we may take occasion to remark, 
could hardly at any time have been pleasing to the 
Xanthians, unless to such of them as were descendants 
of the conquerors; and the same reflection operates 
strongly in favour of the opinion, that the temple was 
the heroum of Harpagus, raised by one of his family. 

On the other hand, there is no valid reason for sup- 
posing that Greek art was excluded from Lycia, when 
in its state of half-independence, under the Persian 
domination. Undoubtedly the Lycians were remark- 
able for the careful preservation of an ancient language, 
and of a peculiar style in their sepulchral monuments ; 
but it is equally certain, that the customs, arts, my- 
thology, and language of Greece, were brought into 
Lycia at a very early time by numerous colonies from 
European Greece, Crete, Rhodes, and other places, in 
like manner as they were into Caria, Pamphylia, and 
Pisidia. The numerous Greek names of places in 
Lycia sufficiently attest the early colonization of Lycia 
by the Greeks. Even in the sepulchres, which, in 
their imitation of a wooden construction, commemorate 
the ancient sylvan life of the Lycians, before they had 
acquired a facility in excavating and shaping their 
rocks, we distinguish the Greek school of sculpture, 
not only in the iconic and pictorial decorations, some 
of which are of the best times of Greece, but even in 
the details and execution of the imitations of carpentry, 
and their accompaniments. . 

Lycia, between the years 520 and 334 8. c., formed 
a division of the great Satrapy, which comprehended 
also AXolis, Ionia, Caria, and Pamphylia: all these 
appear to have been governed subordinately by native 
Suvacra:, whom the Greeks sometimes intituled Sac:- 
Acts, and who, after the time of Alexander, were styled 
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catparat, until all memory of Persian manners was lost 
in those of Greece. ‘These Asiatic Greeks often made 
war with one another, as we learn from Theopompus, 
whose authority, in relation to these times and places, 
deserves credit, as he was a native of Chios, and con- 
tended for a literary prize at the funeral of Mausolus, 
king of Halicarnassus. Theopompus shows, that 
about the time when Caria was governed by the fami- 
lies of Lygdamis and Hecatomnus, Lycia was under a 
similar government; for he makes mention of a suc- 
cessful expedition of the Lycians against Telmissus, 
under their king (Saci\evs), whose name, Pericles, 
shows him to have been a Greek. The date of this 
event cannot indeed with certainty be determined, the 
notice of it occurring only in a fragment of Theo- 
pompus which has been preserved by Photius ;'* but as 
the book of Theopompus, in which it occurred, related 
the events which followed the peace of Antalcidas in 
387 B.c., the regal authority of Pericles occurred pro- 
bably about the same time. 

Placed as the iconic sculptures of the Xanthian tem- 
ple now are, beside those of Phigaleia, a similarity of 
style will be evident to the most cursory observer ; but 
it does not follow that they are exactly of the same 
age. We need only compare the marbles of the Par- 
thenon with those of Phigaleia, which formed portions 
of a temple built by the architect of the Parthenon 
himself, to be convinced how easy it might be, in re- 
ference to productions of the age between Phidias 
and Augustus, or those in which Greek art was in its 
meridian, to mistake the works of an inferior hand for 
those of a later time. If the temple of Xanthus was 


4 Phot, Biblioth. Cod. 176. 
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built by the same powerful and opulent son of Har- 
pagus, who raised the stele in the Agora, which is not 
unlikely, the works of sculpture from that temple were 
probably forty or fifty years later than those of Phi- 
galeia or the Parthenon: the extreme descending limit 
of time at which they can, with any great degree of 
probability, be placed, is a few years prior to the con- 
quest of Alexander, or about a century after the time 
of Phidias. 

Considering the temple at Xanthus as a sepulchral 
monument, it furnishes the means of an interesting 
comparison with the description which antiquity has 
left us of the celebrated construction of the same kind 
in the neighbouring Caria, built by Artemisia to her 
husband Mausolus, at 4 time not distant from that 
when I suppose the Xanthian mausoleum to have been 
erected. 

Pliny thus describes the Halicarnassian edifice : 


Patet ab austro et septemtrione sexagenos ternos pedes: brevius a 
frontibus: toto circuitu pedes quadringentos undecim: attollitur in 
altitudinem viginti quinque cubitis: cingitur columnis triginta sex : 
Pteron vocavere. Ab oriente celavit Scopas, a septemtrione Bryaxis, 
a meridie Timotheus, ab occasu Leochares..... Accessit et quintus 
artifex. Namque supra pteron, pyramis, altitudine inferiorem zequavit, 
viginti quatuor gradibus in metz cacumen se contrahens. In summo 
est quadriga marmorea, quam fecit Pythis. Heec adjecta centum 
(al. centum quadraginta!) pedum altitudine totum opus includit.— 
Plin. H. N. 36, 59. 


In this description it is evident, from the circum- 
ference of the whole monument, that the measurement 


15 According to Choiseul Gouffier, one of the MSS. of Pliny has 
C. instead of CXL. for the height of the entire monument. Vibius 
Sequester, or the author of the Seven Wonders of the World, ascribed 
to him, makes the height 180, and the circumference 400: the latter, 
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of 63 feet is the length of the cella, not of the peristyle. 
If the disposition of the thirty-six columns was ten on 
every side, the slight difference indicated by the words 
‘‘brevius 4 frontibus”’ may have been effected by a 
small diminution of the intercolumniation on the two 
fronts: and this form of the entire building seems to 
accord with the pyramid on the summit, supposing it 
to have been of the same size as the cella, and resting 
upon its walls; for pyramids in general were very 
nearly square, though seldom an exact square.'® 

In a monument of Roman times at Mylasa, which, 
consisting of a high basement, a pteron, and a pyramid 
above the latter, seems to have been an humble imi- 
tation of the Mausoleium, we find that the sides are 
very nearly, but not precisely, equal.!’ The Har- 
pageium, having been covered with a roof terminating 
in Aeti, and thus approaching more nearly in form 


differmg not much from Pliny, favours the reading of the larger 
and generally received number for the height in preference to the 
smaller. 

16 By mistaking the length of the cella for that of the pteron, 
Caylus, Choiseul Gouffier, and M. Quatremére de Quincy, have 
produced designs for the restoration of the Mausoleium, of which the 
disagreeable effect is alone sufficient to prove that they are not true 
interpretations of Pliny. The words of the author, brevius a frontibus, 
may undoubtedly be interpreted as meaning something more than a 
‘‘shight difference ;”’ and, accordingly, Mr. R. Cockerell and Mr. 
T. L. Donaldson have proposed restorations of the Mausoleium in- 
volving a considerable difference between the length and breadth 
of the building. According to Mr. Cockerell’s design, the building 
was dipteral, with six columns in the fronts, and eight on the sides. 
In Mr. Donaldson’s, there are eight columns in the fronts, and ten 
on the sides. 

17 The measurements of this building are given by Choiseul 
Gouffier, tome 1. Plate txxxv. See also Pocock, ii. Part m. Plate ivr. 
Fellows’ Discoveries in Lycia, p. 76. 
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to the temple, had a larger proportion of length to 
breadth, namely, as seven to five, though still very 
wide of the ordinary proportion of temples. There are 
some other points of resemblance between the Mau- 
soleium and Harpageium in which they differed from 
temples. 1. The height of the basement, which has 
already been alluded to as a common characteristic of 
the sepulchral monuments of this part of Asia Minor. 
2. The great breadth of the pteroma or ambulatory. 

In the Mausoleium the pteroma is sufficiently shown 
to have been much greater in proportion to the cella 
than in temples, by the difference between the circuit 
of the tomb or cella and that of the whole edifice, 
which was 411 feet... The resemblances in the two 
Mausoleia render it not improbable that the tomb of 
Mausolus, like that of the family of Harpagus, was 
decorated with statues in the intervals of the columns, 
and that these statues formed a principal part of the 
works of the great masters named by Pliny, for which 
the former building was renowned: the following pas- 
sage of Lucian seems to show, at the same time, that 
works in relief were also remarkable among them. In 
the Dialogues of the Dead (Dial. 24), Mausolus says to 
Diogenes,— 


> € a a / ¥ ’ / ef 
ev Adxapvaco@ pyjpa Trappeyebes exw emiKeipevov, NALKOY 
> ¥. “ 2. b ] ard ed > A 3 4 
ovk @dXos vexpos, GAN ovde oUTwS Es KAaAXOS EENoKNMEVOD, 
e \ 9 A > “ > 4 3 4 / A 
immov Kat avdpav es To axpiBeotatov eixacpéevwy, NU0ou Tov 
4 @ IAN . od KA , 
KAANOTOU, OLOY OVdE VEewY EUPH TLS ay pagdjws. 


These words apply so exactly to the ancient sculptures 
which have been seen and admired by many travellers, 
in the walls of the Castle of Budrim, the ancient Hali- 
carnassus, as to leave little doubt that these marbles 
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once belonged to the Mausoleium, and are works con- 
sequently of Leochares, Bryaxis, Scopas, Timotheus, 
or Praxiteles.'* And there are other reasons in favour 
of this opinion. | 

Frequent allusions to the Mausoletum as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, and as still existing, 
occur in history from the trme of Strabo’ as late as 
the twelfth century, particularly in the second by 
Pausanias,” in the latter end of the fourth by Gregory 
of Nazianzus,”7 by Constantine Porphyrogennetus in 
the tenth,”? and again in the twelfth by Eustathius, who 
says of it, @adya Kai fw Kai eoti. At what time it 
fell to ruin cannot easily be ascertained, for it may still 
have been noted as one of the Seven Wonders after 
it was in that state: we can hardly doubt that it was 
so in the year 1404, when the Knights of Rhodes built 
the present castle, which stands on the site of a part 
of the ancient Halicarnassus, and to which they gave 
the name of the Castle of San Pietro or Pedro, whence 
perhaps the Turkish Budrim. It is expressly stated 
by a Rhodian of that time, that a German Knight, 
named Henry Schlegelholt, who was employed in 
building this fortress, made use of the materials of the 
Mausoleium.” 

During the possession of Rhodes and Halicarnassus 
by the Knights, the Castle of St. Peter was twice re- 
paired, once by the Grandmaster D’Aubusson in 1480,” 


18 Praxiteles is mentioned by Vitruvius, pref. 1, 7. 

19 Strabo, p. 656. 20 Arcad. 16, 3 (4). 

21 Gregor. Nazianz. Epigr. 17. 

22 Constant. Porph. de Thematibus, 1, 14. 

23 Enstath. in Hom. Il. ©. v. 256. 

24 Jacobus Rhodius, 1. 2, p. 158, in Chronicis Turcicis Philippi 
Loniceri, 1. 2. 

% On this occasion the Knights sent missionaries into Christendom 
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when the Turks made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Rhodes, and again in the year 1522, when Rhodes was 
taken by them. It would seem, therefore, that on one 
of these occasions, or at the time of the original con- 
struction, the Knights, when converting the remains of 
the Mausoleium into ordinary building materials, had 
sufficient respect for ancient art to preserve some of 
the sculptures by fixing them in the walls, as would 
have been done in Italy or any other part of Europe in 
the same times. Certainly it was not an act of Turks, 
or the result of one of their repairs. 

De la Tourette, a knight, who after the loss of 
Rhodes retired to France, reported that at the last 
repair a chamber was discovered underground, con- 
taining columns and sculptures of battles in white 
marble.** This chamber had previously, perhaps, been 
buried under the ruins of the monument. 

From a comparison of Strabo and Vitruvius, it seems 
evident that the Castle of St. Peter occupied the site 
of the Acropolis of Halicarnassus, in the centre of 
which stood a temple of Mars, and on the side towards 
the harbour the palace of Mausolus, built of brick 


to solicit succours. A letter is extant of King Edward I'V., addressed 
to the bishops and other men in authority in Ireland, in favour of 
John Kendal and his surrogates, who had arrived in England with 
letters from the Pope, for the purpose of obtaining aid for the defence 
of Christianity against the Turks in Rhodes, some of the adjacent 
islands, and the Castle of St. Peter. (Rytner’s Foedera, a°. 1480.) 
This fortress is described under the same name by Corialano Cepione 
or Cippico, Commander of the Dalmatian ships in the expedition 
under Pietro Mocenigo, in the year 1473.—Cor. Cepio, de P. Mon- 
cenici Gestis, Venetiis, 1477, ]. i. p. 17; or the Italian translation, 
Vinitia, 1570, p. 8. : 

26 Claude Guichard, Funerailles des Romains, des .Grecs, &c. 
Lyon, 4°. 1581. Mém. de l'Institut Imperial, ii. p. 576. 
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faced with Proconnesian marble.” The Mausoleum 
occupied a low situation, if we may rely on the evi- 
dence of Eudocia, who in the eleventh century, but 
deriving her information apparently from a writer of 
much older date, describes it as having been built by 
Mausolus upon a height in a marsh or lagoon (e 
Kopari Tw Kar ev Muvatovon Aipvy) .7° 
| W. M. L. 
Rev. R. Cattermole. 


27 Strabo, p. 656.— Vitruv. 2, 8. Compare the plan of Budrim 
in Beaufort’s Caramania, p. 89. 


23 Eudoc. Ionia, rep) Mavoddov, ap. Villoison. Anecdota Greca, 1. 
p. 286. 
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V.—ON A PASSAGE IN THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
NUNCIO RINUCCINI. 


LETTER FROM HENRY HALLAM, ESQ. TO THE SECRETARY. 
(Read June 13, 1844.) 


Wilton Crescent, June 11, 1844. 
My dear Sir, » 

A publication which has lately fallen into my hands, 
entitled ‘Nunziatura in Irlanda di Monsignor Gio. 
Batista Rinuccini, Arciviscovo di Fermo, negli anni 
1645 a 1649, pubblicata per la prima volta sui MSS. 
originali della Rinucciniana per cura di G. Aiazzi, 
Firenze, 1844,’ contains a passage, which, as it con- 
veys an unfounded charge against one of our late 
valued members, it seems proper to notice in this 
place. In the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature,’ vol. ii. part 11., Mr. Roscoe has given an 
account of the manuscripts at Holkham, belonging to 
the late Earl of Leicester. In this we find, at page 358, 
the following passage : 

‘To these materials for ecclesiastical history may 
be added the extensive and very important collection 
of documents known by the name of ‘The Nuncio’s 
Memoirs,’ and comprised in eight large folio volumes, 
under the title of ‘Joannis Baptiste Rinuccini, de 
Heresis Anglican intrusione et progressu, et de 
Bello Catholico ad annum 1641 ccepto, exindeque per 
aliquot annos gesto, Commentarius.’ Rinuccini was 
Archbishop of Fermo, and was the nuncio or legate 
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sent by Innocent X. in the year 1645 to the Catholics 
in Ireland. His character is given at length in Carte’s 
Life of the Duke of Ormonde, vol. i. p. 558; and 
a particular and candid account of his conduct in 
Ireland may be found in Mr. Butler’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Catholics,’ vol. ii. pp. 375 et seq.; where he says, 
‘The disastrous result of his (Rinuccini’s) nunciature, 
and the reception which he met with at Rome, affected 
him so much, that in a short time afterwards he died 
of grief.’ . Mr. Carte, in reference to this collection, 
and to Lord Leicester, by whom it was added to the 
Holkham library, says, in the preface to his History, 
p. 5, ‘I was allowed the perusal of this work by 
a noble Peer of this realm, who, in his travels to 
Italy and other foreign countries, collected this, with 
a great many valuable manuscripts of great use in the 
commonwealth of learning, and which he is very free 
of communicating for the good of the public. I have 
had frequent occasion of quoting this collection, for 
many particulars which would not otherwise have 
come to light, as will appear by the references thereto 
in the course of this history.’ 

‘* Amongst several other works relating to the com- 
motions in Ireland, this library contains a translation 
into Latin of the report of Rinuccini, written by him 
in Italian, on his return from his mission. From a 
minute in the handwriting of the translator, it appears 
this translation was made at Florence in the year 
1666, from a copy preserved amongst the papers of 
the Archbishop.” This is all that Mr. Roscoe has said 
on the subject. 

The recent work of Signor Aiazzi is stated by him 
to contain the letters which Rinuccini wrote ‘‘ to the 
court of Rome and other distinguished persons, during 
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his nunciature, from April, 1645, to July, 1649, and 
also the report in which, after his return, he gave an 
account to the Pope of what he had done for the 
benefit of the Catholic religion in Ireland. This 
correspondence,” he proceeds, ‘‘ was, in 1670, tran- 
scribed from the originals by the care of Thomas, 
brother of the Nuncio, in order to be printed, together 
with the history of the war that took place from 1641 
to 1649.” To this sentence the following note is 
appended : 

‘* Among the manuscripts of the Rinuccini library 
is found the work here mentioned, with the title ‘ De 
Heresis Anglicane in Iberniam intrusione et pro- 
gressu, et de Bello Catholico ad annum 1641 cceepto, 
exindeque per aliquot annos gesto, Commentarius,’ 
which is divided into six folio volumes, with a single 
numeration of pages from | to 2666. Of this history 
there exists a copy in the library of Lord Leicester, at 
Holkham in England, as appears by the ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature,’ vol. ii. part 11. 
p. 358, London, 1834, where it is falsely ascribed 
to Monsignor Rinuccini; and I say falsely, because, 
towards the end, the author declares that he compiled 
it in 1666 at Florence, from the registers and au- 
thentic documents which the Nuncio had collected, in 
order to write it himself, if death had not prevented 
him.” 

A comparison of this note with the passage above 
quoted from our ‘ Transactions,’ will show how lightly 
and unwarrantably the charge of a false statement has 
been brought against Mr. Roscoe. There is not a 
word which intimates that the Latin history known by 
the name of «The Nuncio’s Memoirs,’ an appellation 
long since bestowed upon it by Dr. Birch, was mis- 
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taken by Mr. Roscoe for the work by the Nuncio 
himself. Nothing is referred to him, but the Italian 
report to the Pope, of which a translation into Latin . 
exists at Holkham, and the original of which is now 
first published by Signor Aiazzi. 

But while this editor has through precipitation 
wholly misunderstood a very plain passage in our 
‘ Transactions,’ he has showed himself ignorant that 
a very large proportion of the letters which he has 
now published, and, I may add, a great deal more 
from the same sources, has been perfectly known in 
England for nearly a century. The work called ‘The 
Nuncio’s Memoirs,’ that is, the Latin history, com- 
piled by some unknown person after his death, appears 
to contain, textually, the translations of all the letters, 
the originals of which are now for the first time pub- 
lished. To this Holkham manuscript, Carte had 
access ; and he has made great use of it in his Life of 
the Duke of Ormonde. Dr. Birch had recourse to the 
same authority in his celebrated ‘ Inquiry into the 
share which King Charles I. had in the transactions of 
the Earl of Glamorgan,’ the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1747. The letters of Rinuccini to the court 
of Rome form the basis of this work; and by com- 
parison of Dr. Birch’s ‘Inquiry’ with the publication 
of Signor Aiazzi, I think myself enabled to state two 
facts: first, that the representation given by our dili- 
gent countryman of what he found in the Latin me- 
moirs is abundantly confirmed by the Italian originals ; 
and secondly, that many documents of importance, and 
concerning the genuineness of which there can be no 
reasonable doubt, have not, for whatever reason, found 
a place in the recent collection of the latter. I must, 
however, observe on the other hand, that many pas- 
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sages, ‘now published for the first time, are curiously 
illustrative of that portion of history; and it will 
be highly convenient for all, who shall hereafter in- 
vestigate the proceedings of the Irish Catholics at that 
juncture, to make use of the pages of Aiazzi as well 
as those of Birch. 

The conduct of Rinuccini, as fully developed in this 
volume, seems by no means to warrant the censure 
which Carte, whom Leland implicitly follows, has 
lavished upon him. In the opinion of these writers, 
his only duty was to sustain the cause of Charles I. by 
the arms of the confederate Irish, without stickling for 
any conditions on behalf of them or of their religion. 
All jealousy or distrust of Ormonde, though they 
knew him to be their inveterate enemy, was to be laid 
aside ; all confidence was to be reposed in the King, 
without any promise, though they had good reason not 
to confide in the strongest promises he could make. 
Rinuccini, as Nuncio from the see of Rome, took a 
different view, and, if we look with ordinary imparti- 
ality, was perfectly justified in doing so. It was to 
him, and to those who sent him, a matter of no im- 
portance whatever, whether Charles I. or the English 
Parliament obtained the ascendant, except so far as 
it might affect the interests of the Romish religion 
and its professors in both islands. And, though 
the conjecture which he once throws out, that the 
success of the parliamentary forces might be, on the 
whole, more favourable to the Catholic interests than 
those of the royalists, seems preposterous to Leland, 
and was undoubtedly falsified by ensuing events, he 
was influenced by the belief that the King, in spite of 
all his intrigues through Glamorgan, would abandon 
the Irish, and give way to any measures of severity 
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towards them, if he saw a prospect of recovering any 
part of his prerogative by a treaty with the Houses of 
Parliament. This apprehension was not very unrea- 
sonable, when, on the accidental detection of Glamor- . 
gan’s secret treaty concluded at Kilkenny, the King 
positively and publicly denied that he had given him 
any commission which could warrant his proceedings. 
‘*If this declaration,” says Rinuccini, (p. 118, March 
21, 1646,) ‘is genuine, and not a forgery of the 
Puritans, we must infer that the letter written by the 
King to the Earl, which I sent on the 15th to your 
Eminence, is either not genuine, or deceitful, agree- 
ably to the inconstancy (incostanza) which all admit 
to be the character of this Prince.” 

The unfortunate quality here justly denominated ‘ in- 
constancy’ displayed itself, as is well known, through 
this negotiation of Charles with the Irish. The full 
toleration of their religion, and, still more, the legal 
enjoyment of all churches and ecclesiastical houses 
actually in their possession, which Glamorgan, in 
execution of the full powers in his commission, pro- 
mised that the King should grant, could by no pos- 
sibility have been obtained from any Protestant 
Parliament, were it wholly of the royal party. Nor 
could Charles have been ignorant of this; yet he 
endeavoured to lure the Irish into sending a large force 
to his aid, leaving it to the course of events whether 
he should by this means triumph over both his own 
and the parliamentary party, or sacrifice his auxiliaries 
as the price of a treaty: for one of these alternatives 
was, apparently, inevitable. 

In the first interview of Glamorgan with Rinuccini, 
at Kilkenny, near the end of December, 1645, he pro- 
duced two patents, in which the King gave him ‘“‘ the 
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fullest authority to conclude peace with the Irish, on 
such terms as shall please the said Earl; ’’ and a letter 
from the King, addressed to the Nuncio, requesting 
him to confide in Glamorgan, and to be assured that 
whatever he should engage for the King should be 
fully performed. This letter, which is in French, has 
been published by Birch, (‘Inquiry,’ p. 28,) and is 
now reprinted by Signor Aiazzi. But, besides these, 
Glamorgan delivered to the Nuncio a sealed letter, 
from Charles to the Pope, addressed on the outside, 
‘© Beatissimo Patri Innocentio Decimo.”’ The contents 
of this letter were unknown to Rinuccini, and con- 
sequently to Birch; nor does the present volume, of 
course, enable us to do more than conjecture that it 
was virtually of the same import as that to the 
Nuncio. I am however enabled, by the kindness 
of Mr. Hamilton, to lay before the Society a copy of 
this remarkable document, of which he possesses a 
traced facsimile from the original, discovered some 
years since in the Vatican by a distinguished foreigner. 
Of its authenticity no possible doubt can be en- 
tertained; and though it would have been more 
important while a controversy existed as to the real 
connexion of Charles with the negotiations of Gla- 
morgan, it must always be a highly interesting docu- 
ment in our history. It is accompanied by another 
letter, addressed to Cardinal Spada. 


‘* Beatissime Pater, 

‘Tot tantaque testimonia fidelitatis et affectus con- 
sanguinei nostri Comitis Glamorganie jamdudum ac- 
cepimus, eamque in illo fiduciam merito reponimus, 
ut Sanctitas vestra ei fidem merito prebere poscit in 
quacunque re, de qua vel per se vel per alium nostro 
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nomine cum San” vestra tractaturus sit, quecunque 
vero ab ipso certo statuta fuerint, ea munire et con- 
firmare pollicemur. In cujus rei testimonium brevis- 
simas has scripsimus manu et sigillo munitas, qui 
nihil magis habemus in votis, quam ut favore vestro, 
in eum statum redigamur, quo palam profiteamur nos 
** Sanctitatis vestree 
‘* Humilimum et obedientissimum Servum, 
“‘ CHarzes R. 
** Apud curiam nostram 
‘* Oxoniz, Octob. 20, 1645.” 


‘‘ Eminentissime Domine,— Pauca scripsimus B™ 
Patri de fide adhibenda consanguineo nostro Comiti 
Glamorganiz vel cuilibet ab eo delegato, quem ut 
Eminen* V* pariter omni favore prosequatur, roga- 
mus ; certoque credat nos ratum habituros, quicquid a 
predicto Comite, vel suo Delegato cum Sanct™ Patre, 
vel Eminen* V* transactum fuerit. 

‘“‘Eminen® V* 
‘¢ Fidelissimus Amicus, 


‘*CHar.es R. 
‘** Apud curiam nostram 


** Oxonize, Octob. 20, 1645.” 


‘‘Eminentissimo Domino et Consanguineo nostro 
Domino Cardinali Spada.” 


It has been suggested to me as rather singular, that 
Charles dates these letters from Oxford on the 20th of 
October, whereas he was then at Newark, and did not 
arrive at Oxford till the 5th of November. I cannot 
account for this, except by supposing that, Oxford 
being as it were his capital, he did not like to lie 
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under the suspicion, in the eyes of a foreign potentate, 
that he had been driven from it. 

The concluding words of the King’s letter, wherein 
he hopes, by the aid of Innocent, to be restored to 
such a condition, ‘‘ that he may openly confess himself 
the humble and obedient servant of his Holiness,” 
would have been startling enough, in the seventeenth 
century, to many staunch admirers of his character. 
But they are, in fact, not much stronger than the 
language he had used, in circumstances of less pressing 
embarrassment, when he wrote to Gregory XV., in 
order to obtain a dispensation for his marriage with 
the Infanta. Of this letter to Gregory XV., I have 
said, in another place, what may be repeated as to the 
present, addressed to Innocent X., that ‘‘ it is written 
with the precautions of a veteran in dissimulation ; 
and, while it is full of what might raise expectation, 
contains no special pledge that he could be called on 
to redeem. But it was rather presumptuous to hope 
that he could foil the subtlest masters of artifice with 
their own weapons.” (Constitut. Hist. of England, 
chap. vil.) 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully, &c. - 
Henry Hatriam. 
Rev. R. Cattermole. | 


VI.—A CONSIDERATION OF WESSELING’S OBJECTIONS 
TO THE OPINION THAT THE CITY NAMED CADYTIS 
BY HERODOTUS WAS JERUSALEM. 


BY HENRY HOLLAND, E8&Q. 


(Read Feb. 27th, 1845.) 


THERE are two passages in Herodotus in which a city 
named by him Cadytis is introduced. The first is in 
the Euterpe, cap. 159 of Wesseling’s edition. ‘‘ Ne- 
chos, discontinuing his works on the canal,:turned his 
thoughts to military enterprises ; he built ships of war 
both on the Northern sea and on the Arabian gulf of 
the Erythrzan sea: the docks which he used are yet 
plainly visible. These ships he employed on various 
occasions, and in an expedition by land he engaged 
and defeated the Syrians at Magdolus, and after the 
battle took (Kaéuris) Cadytis, a great city of Syria.” — 
The other passage is in the Thalia, cap. 4 and 5. 
‘‘ He (Phanes) went to Cambyses, who was then medi- 
tating an invasion of Egypt, and deliberating how he 
should effect the passage of his army through a 
country in which no water was to be found. He 
informed him of many particulars relating to the 
affairs of Amasis, and gave him advice respecting his 
expedition, recommending that he should treat with 
the king of Arabia for a safe passage of the troops, 
as the only clear way which was open for entering 
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Egypt lay through his dominions: that the territory 
extending from Phoenicia to the mountains (or bor- 
ders, ovpwv) of Cadytis belonged to the Syrians of 
Palestine ; that from Cadytis, a city, in my opinion, 
not much less than Sardis, the emporia (trading towns) 
near (or towards) the sea as far as Ienysus were sub- 
ject to the king of Arabia; from Ienysus the country 
was again Syrian as far as the Serbonian lake, along 
which runs Mount Casius extending to the sea: after 
which Egypt begins.” 

The name by which the modern Arabs call Jeru- 
salem is Al Kads, ‘The Holy,’ according to Major 
Rennell: Pococke says it was called Kudes-Sheriff, 
‘The Holy and Noble.’ Sandys, as well as the recent 
traveller Robinson, gives the name Al Kuds. Dropping 
the Arabic article prefixed, this name, according to 
either way of spelling it, will appear sufficiently near 
to the Greek Kaéuris to justify a supposition that it is 
the same name as that which Herodotus received, as 
that of Jerusalem, from the inhabitants of the country 
with whom he conversed, and which he, with such 
alteration of spelling as was usual with the Greeks, 
expressed by the word Kaéuris. Accordingly it has 
been the opinion of many learned men, and particularly 
of our countrymen Dr. Prideaux and Major Rennell, 
and of the celebrated French geographer D’Anville, 
that the Cadytis of Herodotus was Jerusalem. Dr. 
Prideaux says (Connection, Part 1. Book 1.) that 
‘‘ Herodotus, making mention of the expedition of 
Necho, and also of the battle that he fought at Me- 
giddo (or Magdolus, as he called it), saith, that after the 
victory there obtained by him he took the great city 
Cadytis, which city he afterwards describes to be a 
mountainous city of Palestine, of the bigness of Sardis 
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in Lydia, the chief city of all Lesser Asia in those 
times. By which description this city Cadytis could 
be no other than Jerusalem: for that is situated in 
the mountains of Palestine, and there was then no 
other city in those parts which could be equalled to 
Sardis, but that only. And it is certain from Scripture 
that after the battle Necho did take Jerusalem, for he 
was there when he made Jehoiakim king.—2 Chron. 
Xxxvi. 4.” 

Major Rennell says (Geography of Herodotus, 
p. 245), ‘‘The city of Jerusalem he (Herodotus) 
names Cadytis, doubtless meant for the Arabian name 
Al Kads, ‘ The Holy.’ ” 

D’Anville (Géographie Ancienne, under the head 
Palestina)! says, ‘‘ C’est (Jerusalem) Cadytis dans 
Herodote, qui dit que cette ville fut prise par Nechos 
roi d’Egypte, comme en effet on voit dans les livres 
saints Nechos faire des actes de souveraineté dans 
Jérusalem. Son emplacement occupait plusieurs col- 
lines, &c. ?Cette ville porte chez les Arabes les titres 
de Beit-el-makdés, de Kads-shérif, c’est a dire de 
maison de sanctuaire, de sainte par excellence, et ce 
dernier titre est exprimé par le nom de Cadytis, rap- 
porté ci-dessus.”’ 

On the other hand, opposed to these high authorities 
is that of Wesseling, the learned commentator on 
Herodotus, who, in a note on the passage of the Thalia, 
gives his opinion that Cadytis was not Jerusalem ; and 
it is of such weight, that it would be presumptuous to 
question it, were it not balanced by that of the eminent 
writers who have been named. The following is a 
translation of the note in question. ‘‘ Sidon and Tyre 


1 Tom. ii. p. 160. 2 Ibid. p. 161. 
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were almost the last places in Phoenicia, after which 
followed Palestine of Syria, extending along the coast 
of the Mediterranean sea as far as Egypt. (Tis Supins 
TOUTO TO Ywpiov Kat TO weypt AvyuTrrou Trav Tladasotivn Kané- 
erat.) ‘This part of Syria, and onwards as far as Egypt, 
all bears the name of Palestine.’ And the same thing 
is said in another passage. (’Azro ris Powiens) ‘ From 
Phoenicia that shore extends along the sea (mapa te 
Supinv rnv [ladaotivyy nai Alyvrrrov és thy tedevta, &c.) 
by the Syrian Palestine and Egypt, in which it ends.’ 
(iv. 30.) So much concerning the maritime tract of 
country generally: here he explains more particularly 
under what governments it was. From Pheenicia to 
the borders of the city Cadytis (uéyps ovpwv has been 
erroneously translated ‘as far as the mountains,’ as 
H. Stephanus and Gronovius justly remarked,) the 
country was said to be possessed by the Syrians of 
Palestine: beyond this the emporia by the sea (for ert 
is the true reading) as far as Ienysus belonged to the 
Arabian king (rod ’ApaBiov): thence again as far as the 
Serbonian lake all belonged to the Syrians of Palestine. 
So far, I think, is clear and true ; and hence it appears 
that Cadytis and Jerusalem were widely different. 
The former was situated in a maritime and Philistine 
region ; the latter more remote from the sea, on the 
inland mountains of Judea. And who ever called 
Jerusalem Kadvris? Some most learned men, with 
whom I was once disposed to agree, have said that it 
was ‘The Holy,’ and that the name Kaédurs was de- 
rived from a word of that signification. But, admitting 
that the Jews esteemed and called the metropolis of 
their religion ‘ Holy,’ can we believe that the Philis- 
tines, and other neighbouring nations, who bore the 
greatest hatred to the Jews, did the same ?”—Some 
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critical remarks then follow on the word from which 
Kaévris 1s supposed to be derived ; after which he adds, 
‘* A question of great difficulty now remains, to select 
among the cities of that tract one which agrees with 
the description of Kaéurs: for Cades Barnea, which 
was named by Scaliger and Perizonius, being situated 
in an inland part of Arabia too remote from the sea, 
cannot be reckoned among them. (Gaza, which was 
named by Toussaint in his Dissertation, would be 
suitable if the name agreed. Gath of the Philistines, 
whence Kadrs and Kadvris may have been formed, was 
not ill alleged by Reland. For my part, I must end 
with the old form, N. L.’”’% 

The chief argument adduced in this note to show 
that Cadytis could not be Jerusalem, is, that the former 
was by the sea-side, and the latter inland. But this is 
no where said by Herodotus. Wesseling proceeds on 
a supposition, for which no ground is alleged, that his 
author had in view only the maritime tract extending 
from Phcenicia to Egypt, and intended to explain how 
the different parts of it were occupied and governed ; 
and, as Cadytis was included in his description, he 
thinks it must have been a maritime place. But, as he 
had said in the passages quoted in the note, that that 
whole tract belonged to the Syrians of Palestine, the 
emporia, which he says were subject to the king of 
Arabia, could not have been part of it. If they were 
not on the coast, then why must we suppose Cadytis 
to have been so? The word ¢eyzepiov does not neces- 
sarily mean a port of trade, though it is used in that 
sense, perhaps, most frequently. It is rendered Forum 
nundinarium in Stephens’s Thesaurus ; it has the same 


3 Herodotus Wesselingii, pp. 195, 196. 
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meaning as the modern word Entrepédt, which is 
derived from it, and is applicable to inland places of 
trade as well as maritime, as is proved by the following 
passage of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, (Antiq. Rom. 
vii. 20,) "Ex tov rapabandartiov Te Kat pecoyédmv eumopioy 
oiTov wvncapevot Katnyayov Snyocia,—‘' Having purchased 
corn both from maritime and inland markets, they 
brought it into the public stores.’ Nor does ez 
Oaddcons necessarily mean ‘by the sea-side ;’ it may 
mean ‘near to’ or ‘towards the sea;’ the prepo- 
sition ei with a genitive often bearing that sense, as 
appears from passages collected by the lexicographers, 
as émt Opaxys, ‘near to Thrace;’ emi tov evwripou, 
‘towards the left,’ &c. 

It will be recollected that Cambyses had consulted 
Phanes respecting his intended invasion of Egypt, and 
that Phanes had advised him to treat with the king of 
Arabia to allow a safe passage for the army through 
his territory. All the country, he says, from Phe- 
nicia to Cadytis belongs to the Syrians of Palestine ; 
beyond that (viz. towards the south) the trading places 
near the sea are in the hands of the Arabians. On the 
south of Judea lay Arabia Petreea, comprising Idu- 
mza, then subject to the king of Arabia. This was 
the ancient Edom, once subject to the kings of Judah, 
but which had thrown off their yoke about 800 years 
before Christ, and during the Babylonish Captivity 
had encroached far upon the territory of Judah; but 
this country, subject to Arabian government, could 
not have extended as far as the Mediterranean on the 
west, as we have seen that Herodotus assigns the 
whole coast of that sea, from Phcenicia as far as 
Egypt, to the Syrians of Palestine. These emporia 
must have been in that territory, bordering probably 
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on the desert, where it approached the nearest to the 
Mediterranean ; and this fact it was of importance to 
Cambyses to know, because his army, which was to 
cross the desert, might hope to obtain supplies from 
these places. Major Rennell places Ienysus on the 
Syrian edge of the desert. 

If no argument can be drawn from the words of 
Herodotus to prove that Cadytis was by the sea-side, 
neither do they afford any reason for concluding that 
it was not situated in a mountainous country. Most 
of the translators render the word ovpwy ‘ mountains,’ 
and if that is correct, the words péxyps ovpev Kaédvrios 
would afford an argument in favour of its being Jeru- 
salem : but, admitting that Wesseling is right in saying 
that it ought to be rendered ‘borders,’ (though that 
word seems more applicable to the limits of a territory 
than the precincts of a city,) it will only follow that no 
argument can be drawn from the word in favour of 
that supposition ; they furnish none against it. 

Another argument urged by. Wesseling is, that it is 
improbable that the Philistines, and other neighbouring 
nations, who hated the Jews, should have given the 
name of ‘ Holy’ to their city. He’asks too, Who ever 
called Jerusalem by the name of Cadytis ? 

But the fact is certain, that the Arabs and Syrians 
now call it by a name as nearly resembling Cadytis as 
the native names of places usually resemble those 
which the Greeks assign them when transferred to 
their writings. This appears by the reports of tra- 
vellers both ancient and modern. The name is 
certainly not found in the Holy Scriptures, or in 
Josephus; but Herodotus must have received the 
name from the Arabs or Syrians with whom he con- 
versed: later writers, when the Jews were more 
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known, and their sacred books translated into Greek, 
adopted the name by which the city is called in those 
books and by the Jewish people themselves. Whether 
the term Kads or Kuds signified ‘ Holy,’ is not strictly 
a point in the question: but if we consider how much 
the building of the temple by Solomon must have 
excited the attention of all the surrounding people ; 
how they must have flocked to Jerusalem to see it, 
and watched its progress ; and how deeply the greater 
part of them must have been affected by the splendid 
as well as solemn service established after its com- 
pletion ; it will not seem improbable that the name of 
‘Holy’ should have been given by general consent 
to the city m which that temple stood, and have 
passed into common use; especially as the national 
animosities, alluded to by Wesseling, may have been 
suspended or mitigated during the pacific reign of 
Solomon. 

It may seem strange that Herodotus, who inquired 
so diligently into the manners, ancient customs, and 
history of the nations he visited, should be silent 
respecting those of Jerusalem, if he were acquainted 
with them. Major Rennell thinks that he visited that 
city; but his words, in speaking of its extent, com-~- 
pared with that of Sardis, as cyot Soxeex, ‘in my 
opinion,’ seem to imply that he formed his judgment 
from the report of others rather than from his own 
observation. With Sardis we know that he was well 
acquainted. The territory possessed by the Jews at 
that time, after the Babylonish Captivity, was very 
circumscribed ; they had probably been little heard of 
by the Greeks. Herodotus could not have understood 
the language of the Holy Scriptures, nor that which 
was current among the Jews of that age; he had no 
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means, therefore, of becoming acquainted with their 
early history ; and ‘false and disparaging accounts had 
probably reached him of their religious worship, such 
as appear in the writings of Roman historians of a later 
period. He could not therefore expect that their 
affairs would offer any matter to reward his researches 
and interest his countrymen, like those of the great 
kingdoms of Babylon and Egypt. Their real import- 
ance it was beyond his power to discover, as is justly 
and beautifully remarked by Major Rennell in the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘‘ No man was a truer friend to the 
interests of the human race than Herodotus: had he 
therefore been endowed with a prophetic spirit, to have 
foreseen that from Palestine there was to arise a light 
to guide the footsteps of men to the highest state of 
happiness that this world affords, by humanizing them 
and making them fitter for the purposes of society,— 
and, moreover, by giving them hopes of a better state 
hereafter,—he would have thought it a spot of much 
more importancé than he attaches to it.” ‘ 

After an attentive review of the objections of Wes- 
seling, they do not appear forcible enough to induce 
a departure from the judgments of Dr. Prideaux, 
Major Rennell, and D’Anville, besides those of the 
many ‘‘ viri eruditissimi ”’ with whom Wesseling once 
agreed, and from whom afterwards differing, he was 
himself able to come to no other conclusion than the 
ancient formulary of doubt,—non liquet. 


4 Geography of Herodotus, p. 247. 


VII.—INEDITED NOTICES RELATING TO SOME EARLY 
WRITERS ON THE COMPOTUS. 


BY T, WRIGHT, E8Q., M.A. 
(Read March 27, 1844.) 


Compotus (not written Computus, which would have 
been the more natural form of the word,) was the 
name given in the middle ages to what was con- 
sidered the most important branch of astronomical 
science while learning was monopolized by the Romish 
church. It was closely allied to the science of modern 
almanack-makers, its object being to calculate the 
times and seasons of the year, and more particularly 
of the moveable festivals of the church, by the motions 
of the sun and the moon;' and it was carefully dis- 
tinguished from astrology, a science answering nearly 
to our present notion of the objects of astronomy, 
which was always regarded by the church with sus- 
picion, and was too often obscured by the superstitions 
to which that name has been restricted in modern 
times. The knowledge of the compotus was necessary 
to every priest in an age when there were no almanacks, 
and when an error in the time of observation of the 


1 Compotus est scientia commensurandi tempora mediis motibus 
solis et lune. MS. Cotton. Vitellius A. xii. fol. 84, r°. Notitia 
cursus lune ac kalendarum, seu scientia certificandi tempus secundum 
solis et lune progressum. Durandi Rational. lib. vii. c. 1. 
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church festivals was looked upon as a heresy which 
involved fearful consequences. Errors which arose in 
course of time from the inaccuracies of the Julian 
computation of the year then in use, and other causes, 
sometimes occupied the attention of the more pro- 
found compotists (as they were called), and gave rise 
to new treatises on the science, in which those of pre- 
ceding writers were corrected and modified. The most 
celebrated of the older writers on the Compotus were 
Dionysius Exiguus, whose Tables were in the highest 
repute ; Bede at the beginning of the eighth, Helperic 
in the tenth, and Gerland in the eleventh centuries. 
The history of these two latter writers is involved in 
_ so much obscurity, and they hold so distinguished a 
position in the history of medieval science, that I 
think it will not be totally without interest to bring 
together a few inedited notices relating to them. | 

The treatise of Helperic on the Compotus appears, 
from the number of copies which still remain in ma- 
nuscript, to have been extremely popular. It was 
printed, though not from a good manuscript, by Pez, 
in his Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, vol. ii. Part 11. 
p. 42. Sigebert of Gembloux states that Helperic was 
a monk of St. Gall, but he must have been mistaken, 
for Helperic himself, in an epistle to Asper, dean of 
the Abbey of St. Germain at Auxerre,’ informs us that 
he was a monk of the Abbey of Grandfel or Grandval 
in Upper Alsace. It appears from this letter that 
Asper had invited Helperic to quit Grandfel and 
establish himself at Auxerre,—that the latter had re- 
fused to listen to the solicitations of his friend, and 


2 Found in one or two of the earlier manuscripts, and printed by 
Mabillon, Annal. Bened. tom. i. p. 113. 
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that he had subsequently undergone persecutions in 
his own monastery, which had given him reason to 
repent of his former resolution. We further learn, 
from the commencement of his Treatise on the Com- 
potus, that he had a school at Grandfel, and that at 
the request of his scholars he had put into writing his 
oral instructions. It was the desire expressed by 
Asper to have a copy of this book, which called for 
the letter just mentioned. The date at which Helperic 
flourished, the country to which he belonged, and 
even the correct form of his name, are subjects of 
great uncertainty. The writers of the Histoire Lit- 
téraire de France, who have devoted an article to this 
writer in their sixth volume, pp. 397—403, tell us 
that in different manuscripts the name is spelt Hel- 
peric, Hilperic, Elpric, Hilpric, Hildertc, and Chilperic. 
Helperic or Hilpertc would, in fact, be the same 
Frankish name which we are accustomed to call Chil- 
peric. Helperic gives us, in one chapter of his book, 
a calculation of the date of the year in which he com- 
piled it,? but it varies much in different manuscripts. 
Those examined by the author of the article in the 
Histoire Littéraire de France, give respectively the 
years 975, 980, 1005, 1020, and 1090, the later being 
that of the text published by Pez. To these I can add 
the following variations of name and date from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. The Arundel MS., 
No. 343, fol. 5, contains the prologue and first chapter 
of the book, with the title, Incipit prologus Alperici 
monacht. In MS. Cotton. Vespas. A. ix., written 
apparently early in the twelfth century, the date is 

3 In the edition of Pez, the passage containing the date stands 


thus—Adde semper illius de quo queeris indictionem; sieut hoo anno 
xiil., et fient mille xc. Isti sunt anni ab incarnatione Domini. ec. 23. 


ae” 
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1131 (fol. 13, r*.) ; in MS. Reg. 12, F. 11. (fol. 13, v°.), 
it is 978; in MS. Arundel. No. 356 (fol. 11, r°.), it is 
1090, as in Pez ; and in MS. Harl. No. 5325 (fol. 32,r°.), 
written in the eleventh century, it is 1030. Iam sur- 
prised that it never struck the writers of the Histoire 
Littéraire that these dates were those of the manu- 
scripts, rather than of the author, and that for the 
latter they ought rather to take the earliest than (as 
they have done) the mean. It is well known that in 
anonymous calculations in manuscripts, the year given 
as an example is almost invariably that in which the 
manuscript was written. We should not in general 
look for the same practice in manuscripts of a writer 
of authority, but this would depend very much upon 
the copyist, and it is by no means surprising that a 
person employed in teaching or studying the subject, 
and nowise interested in the date at which his text- 
book was written, should insert the year in which he 
was copying it. It is evident, however, that this was 
not always the case, for while the writing of several 
of the manuscripts agrees perfectly with the date con- 
tained in them, in others it is evidently more modern, 
and they have therefore been copied verbatim from a 
manuscript of the date they bear. Having made this 
observation, I have to state that there is another MS. 
of Helperic in the British Museum (MS. Sloane, No. 
263), written, I think, in the tenth century, the only 
one I have seen containing the Epistle to Asper, Inciptt 
epistola Helperict monacht ad Asperum patrem: in this 
manuscript (fol. 8, v*.) the date is distinctly stated to 
be 903, which places the age of the writer at a much 
earlier period than has hitherto been supposed. I 
imagine, from the vague manner in which Asper is 
mentioned in the Histoire Littéraire, that the date at 
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‘which he lived is unknown. When we consider that. 
the manuscripts of this treatise which contain the letter 
to Asper must have been derived from that sent by 
Helperic to Auxerre, and not from those which were 
in common circulation, I think we may be justified in 
supposing that the year 903 was the date of Helperic’s 
letter. It may be further observed, with respect to the 
variations of his name, that Gerland calls this writer 
Ulpricus. 

Gerland has been considered by all our bibliographers 
as an Englishman, and I have introduced him as suck 
into the second volume of the ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ 
because I then knew no good reasons for rejecting the 
old opinion. A letter which I have recently received 
from M. Chasles, but which arrived too late to be of 
any use for our Biographical work, first gave me reasons 
to doubt its accuracy, and with the hope of obtaining 
some further light on the subject, I have examined all 
the anonymous tracts on the Compotus among the 
manuscripts in the British Museum. The prologue ta 
an anonymous treatise on the subject in MS. Reg. 
2D. vi. (fol. 141, r°.), contains the following passage. 


Inter catholicos Dionisius, abbas Romanus, prius in hac scientia 
viguit, qui eam celeberrime edocens, tabulas ad inveniendos terminos 
depinxit. Deinde Elpericus, abbas Anglicus, huic scientiz multa 
adjecit. Postmodum Beda de hac arte tractatum composuit. Ad 
ultimum Gerlandus, Latoringize oriundus, de hac scientia multa 
disseruit, qui tres preedictos viros catholicos in multis nimis audacter 
asseruit oberrasse. Cujus doctrinam omittens ecclesia, tum quia 
tribus catholicis viris ita audacter contradixit, tum quia ejus doctrina 
nimis difficilis erat et obscura, potius tres preedictos viros in obser- 
vatione hujus artis, hujus scientiz sequitur. | 

In another anonymous treatise in a manuscript 
written early in the thirteenth century (MS. Cotton. 


Vitellius A. x1. fol. 98, r°.), we have a similar statement. 
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Inter ecclesiasticos autem viros Dionisius, abbas quidam Romanus, ° 
ects xxxii>" annis post adventum Christi artem hanc exposuit, et 
tabulam inde composuit. Cui Beda succedens, quedam ab eo dicta 
correxit, tabulamque composuit. Deinde Helpricus, abbas quidam 
Anglorum, videns a prefatis edita in quibusdam vacillare, studio 
omnium adhibito plura ab eis correxit. Postremo Gerlandus, in con- 
finio Galliz et Alemanniz oriundus, prefatos viros in quibusdam 
errasse confidenter asseruit, qui ecclesiz volens subvenire, quedam a 
prioribus dicta subtilissimis arguens rationibus libellum cum tabula 
super hac scientia composuit. Hanc itaque preedictorum doctrinam 
in hac scientia conservare consuevit, Gerlandi omittens laborem, 
tum quia obscure et nimis difficulter tractavit, tum quia longo usui 
ecclesiz in quibusdam obviavit. 


A long treatise of a somewhat later date, by John 
de Brunswick, contained in a manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Paris (MSS. Latins, No. 7422), contains 


the following passage, communicated to me by M. 
Chasles. 


Preedictis autem tribus compotiste plurimi successerunt, videlicet 
Dionisius abbas Romanus, Beda suus secutor, Hilpericus abbas 
Anglicus, Gerlandus in confinio Galliz et Theutonie oriundus, et 
magister Jo. de Sacrobosco Anglicus. Post hos autem venerunt 
plures alii compotiste famosi. 


Finally, a passage of another long treatise on the 
Compotus, contained in the manuscript last quoted, the 
communication of which also I owe to M. Chasles, 
gives the following information. 

Dionisius, quidam Romanus abbas, compilationem de ista scientia 
edidit. . . . Post illum Beda, universitatis Parisiensis fundator et 
institutor, considerans Dyonisium incomplete tractavisse scientiam 
istam .. . tabulas similiter composuit. Post Bedam, Elpericus, 
quidam Anglorum abbas, eamdem scientiam sicut Beda in pluribus 
emendavit. Novissimus autem omnium istorum Garlandus, in con- 
finio Galliz et Germaniz oriundus, &c. 

The first of these writers knew so little of the period 
at which Helperic lived, that he places him before 
Bede, They all agree in calling him an Englishman 
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‘and an abbot; so that we may probably consider him 
as one of the many Anglo-Saxon scholars who visited 
France in the ninth and tenth centuries. The perse- 
cutions which he appears to have suffered in the abbey 
of Grandfel may have arisen from jealousies towards a 
stranger. Yet his name has more of a Frankish than 
of an Anglo-Saxon form. 

The unanimity of these writers seems to leave little 
doubt that Gerland was a native of Lorraine. I -have 
fixed his date by satisfactory evidence in the latter part 
of the eleventh century ; but I never understood why, 
his name being so frequently mentioned and his Table 
not uncommon, his treatise on the Compotus should be 
so extremely rare, for 1 know only of one copy, which 
is preserved in a manuscript in the British Museum, 
MS. Cotton. Vespas. A. ix. This, however, is fully 
explained by the passages cited above. We know, 
from the history of the fierce disputes in the Anglo- 
Saxon church relating to the time of celebrating Easter, 
how many dangerous points of controversy were in- 
volved in the science of the Compotus, and how tena- 
ciously the Romish church held to its old customs in 
these matters. Gerland speaks, in his preface, with 
some forebodings, of the manner in which his contra- 
dictions of some opinions of Dionysius and Helperic 
might be received. 

Non equidem me latet quosdam qui Ulpricum legerunt, et tabulam 
Dionysii viderunt, aliter in quibusdam sentire quam ego; sed siquis 
Bedam perlegerit, et naturalem compotum tenere voluerit, hic ut 
arbitror partim auctoritati partim artis nature: adquiescens, non 
indigne feret hic quedam posita quee obviare viderant Dionysio, 
queedam autem que Ulprico. 


It appears, indeed, that Gerland had ventured too 
far in his emendations, and trodden on forbidden 
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ground ; and that his treatise on the Compotus was 
directly proscribed by the ‘‘ orthodox” teachers. I 
will only add on this subject two other passages from 
inedited manuscripts. The first is from a tract on the 
Compotus in MS. Cotton. Vitellius A. xii., fol. 102, r°., 
written early in the thirteenth century. 

Inter ecclesiasticos autem viros Dionisius, Beda, Theophilus, Hel- 
pricus, postremo‘autem Gerlandus, potissimi fuerunt. Gerlandus 
tamen rationibus quibusdam innitens in multis longo ecclesis usui 
contradicit, ande ipsum pro minimo habet ecclesia; simplices enim 
fide non perversores quzrit. 

The other passage is taken from an anonymous tract 
on the Compotus in the same volume as the preceding 
(fol. 84, r°.), but in an earlier hand-writing. 

Ceeterum propter instractionem aliorum, et precipue G. mei, quem 
m omni scientia et virtute proficere cupio, universum apposui per- 
currere compotum, quatenus singula que mihi dubitabilia visa sunt 
explanarem. Noveris etiam preter ceteros auctores Geralandum 
quoque imitatum, et etiam imitandum in omnibus, exceptis his in 
quibus obviat usui ecclesiz ; nam ubi bene dicit, nemo melius. 

This meed of praise was not unmerited ; for Gerland 
appears to have been one of the best mathematicians 
of his day, and his treatise on the Abacus, though 
short, is distinguished from the other books on the 
same subject by its facility and clearness of style. This 
treatise, which appears from the number of copies that 
remain to have been very popular, is most frequently 
found without the name of the author, a circumstance 
which is perhaps to be explained by the discredit 
thrown on Gerland for the unfortunate boldness he had 
shown in his tract on the Compotus. It is found thus 
anonymously in the British Museum, MS. Arundel. 
No. 343. 


VIII—ON SOME LACUNZ IN THUCYDIDES, 


AND THE 


MEANS OF SUPPLYING THEM FROM SATISFACTORY SOURCES. 


BY GEORGE BURGES, M.A., TRIN. COLL., CAMB, 


(Read June 27, 1844.) 


A Quarter of a century has nearly elapsed, since I 
first stated that I could restore numerous lacune in 
the remains of Greek tragedy and comedy by the aid 
of different writers, who have preserved the missing 
matter. As far as relates to the Supplices and Eume- 
nides of Adschylus, I have in my editions of those 
plays accomplished nearly all that is to be done; and 
in the Preface to the former I have given a specimen 
of what I could do for the Sept. Theb., Perse, and Pro- 
metheus ; and had my edition of the last-mentioned 
play been intended for men of mature mind, and not 
merely for youths at school and college, I would have 
exhibited a splendid scene, as it came from the hand 
of the poet, in lieu of the imperfect and disjointed 
ideas, by which the text, as commonly read, is dis- 
figured. The supplement, to which I allude, has been 
attributed by some to Sophocles, while others have 
pronounced it the decided forgery of some christian 
writer. But, from the whole tenor of the thoughts and 
diction, it is evident that Auschylus was the real author, 
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as I may prove perhaps at a future time. Suffice it to 
say at present, that the idea of supplying one author 
by the aid of another was first started by Canter, who 
detected a portion of the opening scene of the Choe- 
phore in the Rane of Aristophanes ; although he failed 
to perceive that the remainder of the missing matter 
was to be found nearly entire in Eustathius and the 
Scholiast on Pindar, and that by uniting the disjecta 
membra of the dramatist, the whole was written origi- 
nally, as I quoted it in my Notes on Bailey’s Her- 
mesianax, p. 150. 

To Canter succeeded Biset, who restored to the 
Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes a verse preserved 
by Suidas ; and after Biset came Barnes, who supplied 
some lines in Homer, furnished by a Pseudo-Plato and 
Plutarch respectively. 

So too Markland detected in Theophilus a verse 
wanting in the Iphigenia in Aulis; and in the Thes- 
mophoriasuse a line belonging to the Helena of Eu- 
ripides; while Valckenaer in his MSS. Notes has 
pointed out half-a-dozen supplements of the last- 
mentioned play still lying hid in the parodies of the 
same comic writer ; to whose Nubes likewise he restored 
a verse, preserved by Suidas alone. And had that 
illustrious scholar, whose equal is not to be found in 
the present day, devoted more of his time to Aris- 
tophanes, instead of roaming with the industry of the 
bee and the eye of the eagle through the whole range 
of Greek and Latin literature, he would have been able 
to recover upwards of one hundred verses, as they 
were sung by the comic muse of Aristophanes, and 
have pointed out the passages in the still remaining 
plays where they existed originally; just as he has 
done in the case of Euripides, to whom he has restored 
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in Phoen. 1389 a line quoted by Gregory Nazianzen, 
and read, no doubt, by Statius, who has imitated it. 
It was first introduced into the text by myself, in 1810, 
and recently Hermann has again admitted it. 

In more modern times Hermann has detected a sup- 
plement of the Prometheus lying hid in the Scholia, and 
in the Cento, under the title of Xpicros Tacyer, two or 
three verses wanting in the Agamemnon; and from the 
same source, aided by the Jmagines of Philostratus, I 
recovered the whole of a lost scene in the Bacche of 
Euripides, and published it in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, Sept. 1832, but in a less perfect state than I 
could do now; and it were easy to obtain numerous 
supplements of the Pseud-Euripidean Rhesus from 
the same cento; to say nothing of a few in the Hip- 
polytus, Troades, and Medea; the most remarkable of 
which is in the last-mentioned play, where the Scho- 
liast evidently found something wanting in the text, 
and chiming in with what John Tzetzes, who was 
probably the author of Xpicros Tdoyev, found in his MS. 
that contained six plays of Euripides and the Rhesus.' 

To come, however, to the immediate object of this 
Paper, the discovery of lacune in the prose writers of 
Greece, and the means of supplying them from satis- 
factory sources, all that has been hitherto done is, 
comparatively speaking, nothing ; and yet Thucydides 
alone will furnish upwards of one hundred instances 
more or less convincing. 

In Herodotus, vii. 176, a word has dropped out, pre- 
served by Pausanias, v. 35, as I remarked in Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 317; nor should Wesseling have rejected 


1 So too in Hesiod’s ’Epy. 118. Goettling and Spohn have dis- 
covered and supplied two imperfect passages by the aid of Diodorus 
and Origen. 
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in i. 192 a word wanting in the text, but quoted from 
thence by Eustathius, Tzetzes, and Hesychius, who 
transcribed the Glosse Herodotee. 

In Xenophon’s M. 8. iv. 3, both Clemens of Alex- 
andria and Stobzus, quoted by Schneider, have pre- 
served some words, of which those at present in the 
text are only an abridgment. 

In Plato, Republ. tii. p. 398 a., Dio Chrysostom, 
Aristides, and Theodoretus, quoted by Ast, evidently 
read something not to be found in the MSS. of Plato 
hitherto collated. So too in the first Alcibiades, Sto- 
beeus furnishes three supplements, as remarked by 
Gottleber and Buttmann; while Thomas Taylor has 
shown, in the Classical Journal, No. 41, that the 
Timeus is to be restored twice by the aid of Proclus. 
On the other hand, in some MSS. first collated by 
Bekker there has been discovered a supplement of the 
Critvas, which Heusde had previously detected in Plu- 
tarch, 11. p. 801 p. 

In Plutarch, ii. p. 351 p., Wyttenbach was the first 
to discover a lacuna, and to supply it from Eustratius 
in Anistot. Ethic. vi. p. 98; and in p. 403 s. he has 
properly introduced a lost word, furnished by Thucyd. 
v. 16. So too in p. 733 ¥. there is a passage quoted 
by Eustathius in a more perfect state than it was 
previous to the collation of the Palatine MS., as re- 
marked by Wyttenbach. Again, in Erotic. p. 758 F., 
Porson acutely saw, what had escaped every one else, 
that in the letters 


axBapw ax yovovap tate Sov ebordlovcay 
lay hid a quotation from Aéschylus, Suppl. 674, 
axapiy Saxpvoyovov apny Boay + evdnpov eForrutwr, 
a supplement, the more remarkable, as it not only fills 
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up a lacuna in Plutarch, but confirms nearly every 
emendation made by different critics on a passage once 
considered the most corrupt, or nearly so, in Auschylus ; 
while in p. 760 D., ovd & padaxaiow @Y Trapelais 
veaviowv, the missing letters ewvvyev have been dis- 
covered in Soph. Antig. 780. So too Dio Cassius has 
been supplied from Xiphilinus by Reimar, in Preef. p. 11. 
ed. Sturz., and from Suidas in ’Aépiavos in LXIx. 

In Athen. 1. p. 6 a. some words have been furnished 
by Suidas in $\c£; and from the same lexicon some 
defective passages in the life of Thucydides by Mar- 
cellinus were restored by Casaubon; while in the life 
of Isidorus by Damascius numerous omissions, and not 
a few of considerable length, have been supplied by 
Suidas, as may be seen in Bekker’s edition of the 
Bibliotheca of Photius. 

Of the lacune to be found in Demosthenes, and 
especially in the Midian oration, and of the means of 
supplying them from satisfactory sources, I have 
already given some specimens at the end of my English 
translation of that speech ; and at a fitting opportunity 
I shall produce many more ; for the present, however, 
Thucydides alone will afford ‘‘ ample room and verge 
enough ”’ for deep and continued reflection. 

Of the different Jacune in the Greek text of the two 
last books, before they were restored by the MSS. col- 
lated by Bekker, I have given a list in my Poppo’s 
Prolegomena, p. 195, 196 ; and though in almost every 
instance the missing matter is found in the original 
version of Valla, yet have the recent editors, without a 
shadow of reason, rejected what Bekker had properly 
inserted. Upon one occasion, however, they have all 
received a supplement, furnished by a solitary MS., 
and of very modern date, but which is still to be 
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ranked equal to the oldest, since it is the counterpart 
of the one used by Valla; I say the counterpart, for 
though the two agree generally in a remarkable manner, 
yet they differ sufficiently often to disprove the sus- 
picion of their identity. 

The passage to which I allude is in viii. 22, where 
MS. B. has alone the words following, 


N / , A 5] > A \ e Q 

KL KATANELTIOVTAL TETT APES VHES EV AUT], KAL avOis ai Novrrat 
, > A 

Mutiny aficracw, 


thus translated by Valla, 


‘* deinde relictis hic quatuor navibus, Mitylenem, quo cum ceteris 
navibus venerunt, ad deficiendum impulere.” 


With the knowledge of this fact, it is quite useless 
to talk, as some do, of the intrinsic value of the other 
MSS. where that passage is wanting. For it 1s evident 
that they are all to be referred to an imperfect original, 
which omitted—and in this respect MS. B. and Valla 
are equally deficient—one word in v. 9, supplied by 
Stobzeus, Liv. p. 364. (Note A.) 

Despite, however, the array of examples produced 
in the note to support the reading of Stobzeus, first 
pointed out by Duker, not one of the recent editors of 
Thucydides has had the good sense to introduce it 
into the text. So too, where Julius Pollux has pre- 
served a single word (dyva) wanting in all the MSS. be- 
fore Ovpara in Thucyd. 1. 126, the modern editors have 
rejected what Hemsterhuis was the first to approve, 
and this too without their attempting even to show 
that @vpara without dyva could mean “‘ bloodless sacri- 
fices ;”” for in the tragic fragment OQvoiay drrupov mayKap- 
metas, quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, the very word 
drupov proves that in other cases @vo/a was applied to a 
sacrifice where fire was used to roast the flesh of the 

VOL. V. F 
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slaughtered animal (Note B). Hence, although I have 
little hope that greater attention will be paid by future 
editors to the supplements I have to produce, whose 
principal support rests upon internal evidence, yet I 
have lived long enough to know that truth does not 
lose its essence by being unpalatable to the many. 

From the Index to Suidas in Gaisford’s edition it 
appears that Thucydides is quoted more or less fully, 
and either distinctly or tacitly, in upwards of three 
hundred places. The number will however be some- 
what larger, if my views are correct. For to the son of 
Olorus are to be referred upwards of one hundred 
fragments; thirteen of which, I suspect, are taken 
from the concluding portion of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion. Thus Thucydides said, in vu. 50, 

“‘ Just as every thing was ready for their departure, an eclipse of 
the moon took place, for it happened to be at the full; when not 
only the greater part of the Athenians, reflecting upon the ominous 
nature of the occurrence, urged the leader to stop; but even Nicias 
himself, who was ever inclined, like a woman, to such kind of super- 
stitious feelings, stated that he would as an individual enter into no 
deliberations, nor should a foot be stirred, until he had waited the 
twenty-seven days, which the soothsayers had ordained, and dis- 
tinctly declined to engage in battle, or to march further on, or to do any 
thing else.” 


Without stopping to discuss the verbal alterations 
and supplement introduced into this passage, and the 
reasons for them, which will be found in the Note (C), 
suffice it to say, that Thucydides never distinctly states 
whether the army waited the prescribed period or not; 
unless indeed he meant the reader to infer as much 
from the expression 7 yovn in the very next sentence. 
But in that case he would, I think, have written 
pyviaia n wovn, “the delay of a month;” and though 
he is equally silent, in vii. 50, on the length of time 
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required for blocking up the larger harbour of Syra- 
cuse, yet, as it was eight stadia wide, the work could 
scarcely be completed in less than a month; although 
Diodorus states, what is quite incredible, that it was 
finished in three days. Hence, as nothing was done 
by the Athenians during the interval, Thucydides took 
the opportunity of detailing, what he should have done 
earlier, the names of the different states that took part 
in the contest on either side. Still less has he given 
any clue to the knowledge of the time, when the last 
and decisive sea-fight occurred, except by saying in 
vii. 75, 


‘“‘ After this, when it appeared to Nicias and Demosthenes that 
sufficient preparations had been made, and the army was now on the 
third day after the sea-fight in the act of raising the siege, terrible 
therefore on not one point alone were the doings.” 


Now, though not a single editor has noticed the 
difficulty, it is evident that the apodosis of the first 
clauses of the sentence is wanting ; nor could an infer- 
ential particle be used where the train of ideas requires 
a continuative one. Opportunely then do we meet in 
Suidas, “Aveoynxes, with an historical fragment, which 
plainly belongs to this passage ; for Thucydides wrote, 
I suspect, to this effect : 

‘* After this, when it appeared to Nicias and Demosthenes that 
sufficient preparations had been made, and the moon rose in splendor, 
as it ts wont, when it wants but little of the full, the breaking up of the 


army took place on the third day after the sea-fight ; and very terrible 
upon not one point alone were the doings.’’—(Note D.) 


Of course I shall be told by the sticklers for the 
vulgate, that Thucydides might indeed have so written; 
but that I cannot prove he did actually write so; for 
the passage in Suidas might belong to some other 
author, who alluded to the same event in Sicily, or to 
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a similar one elsewhere. But in the whole range of 
ancient history, I believe, it would be impossible to 
find another event to which that fragment could be 
referred, and, least of all, amongst the writers quoted 
by Suidas; although, it is true, as remarked by Bloom- 
field, that Dio Cassius, xxxvi. 32, speaks of a battle 
between Pompey and Mithridates by moonlight, and 
Polyznus of an attack made on the Acropolis of 
Corinth by Aratus, while the moon was shining at one 
time, and hid by clouds at another. 

By adopting then the supplement furnished by 
Suidas, it will be seen that the Athenians did actually 
delay their retreat for nearly a month; and that the 
last sea-fight took place on Sept. 21, for the eclipse 
occurred on Aug. 27, B. c. 413, while the battle of the 
Anapus happened on Sept. 24, as may be inferred from 
another fragment preserved by Suidas. For Thucydides 
wrote, I suspect, to this effect in vii. 78. 

‘‘ And when they arrived at the ford of the river Anapus,—/for the 
moon happened to be at the full, and it was not difficult during the whole 


night to march, following the course of the stream,—they found some 
Syracusans and their allies drawn up on its banks.” 


Here, as in the former supplement, the original 
Greek is given in the Note (E), together with the rea- 
sons that led, as I conceive, to the omission of the 
words marked by italics. 

But the most remarkable instance of a lacuna is to 
be found in vii. 84, where we meet at present with the 
nonsense following. (Note F.) 


‘When day broke, Nicias led on the detachment, while the 
Syracusans and allies kept hanging upon them in the same manner, 
and hurling missiles and darts. The Athenians proceeded with all 
haste to the river Assinar, compelled by the attacks on every side of 
the cavalry, and the remainder of the rabble, conceiving that they 
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should be more at ease if they could cross the river, and urged more- 
aver by their state of suffering, and the desire to allay their thirst. 
On reaching the river, they fell upon it without any order still; but 
@3 every one was anxious to cross the first, and the enemy kept 
pressing upon them, they rendered the passage already difficult. 
For compelled to proceed, crowded together, they fell upon and trod 
down each other, and were destroyed amongst the shorter spears and 
accoutrements, some on the instant, and others floated down impaled. 
The Syracusans, posted on the other side of the river,—and it was 
precipitous,—sent missiles from above against the Athenians, both 
those who were drinking, the majority with delight, and against 
those who were thrown into confusion among themselves in the river, 
which was hollow. And the Peloponnesians, going down, killed 
those im the river especially. And though the water became im- 
mediately polluted, it was drunk not the less, mixed with mud and 
blood, and became an object of contention with the majority.” 


That Thucydides could have written, what the notes 
will prove to be a mass of incoherent words, no man 
who is of sane mind, and possesses even a moderate 
knowledge of Greek, can for a moment believe. And 
yet some, who fancy themselves scholars, will no doubt 
contend that the vulgate has preserved the very words 
of the historian, and that all, which I would father 
upon him, is but ‘‘the baseless fabric of a vision,”’ that 
neither can leave, nor deserves to leave, any other im- 
pression on the mind than a feeling of wonder, not 
unmixed with contempt, at the misplaced ingenuity of 
a critic, who finds it easier to re-write ancient authors 
than to construe them. To such very clever and 
caustic opponents I will reply by saying merely, that, 
until it is shown that the writer, who devoted thirty 
years to the composition of a history, which few have 
ventured to imitate, and none been able to surpass, 
neither could nor would pen something more fit to be 
read than what the vulgate offers, I shall continue to 
assert that his work has come down to us in only a 
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mutilated form ; and that, in this very chapter, Suidas 
has preserved in no less than ten places the identical 
words, of which no vestige is to be found elsewhere. 
For Thucydides wrote, I suspect, to this effect. 


‘When day broke, Nicias, in a state of anxiety, led out the de- 
tachment that was running the danger of their lives and all. On the 
other hand, the Syracusans and their allies kept hanging upon them 
in the same manner, and hurling from a distance all kinds of missiles 
and darts. The Athenians, who were wounded by the arrows, as well 
as when they fought hand to hand, proceeded with all haste to the 
river Assinar, compelled by the attacks on every side of the cavalry, 
the heavy-armed, and the rest of the rabble, conceiving they would be 
more at ease if they could cross the river, and urged moreover by 
their state of suffering, and the desire to allay their thirst. On 
reaching the river they stooped to drink in no order, and to draw 
up the dirty water with both hands. But as every one was desirous 
to cross the first, and the enemy kept pressing upon them, they ren- 
dered the passage very difficult. For compelled to proceed, crowded 
together, they trod upon and were trodden down; and tumbling over 
each other, some were destroyed, while others, impaled upon the 
shorter spears, and falling into the water with their accoutrements, 
perished, some on the instant, while others floated down; but from 
the weight of their armour, not one of those who sunk rose again. 
On the other side of the river, the archers, whom the Lacedemonian 
had previously posted, where it was suspected the enemy would come, 
he now stations, going himself by night, all round; and where the 
necks of the stream were crowned with precipices, there the Syracusans 
sent missiles from above against the Athenians, as they were swim- 
ming away without their arms, and saved by the quietness afforded 
by the water; for, in consequence of the breadth of the river not 
being within bow-shot, the arrows could not reach them; while the 
Syracusan swimmers, under Gylippus, going some here and some 
there into the river, killed such as could scarcely stand in the water, 
and were thrown into confusion by their feet slipping, as each person 
was trying where. was the firm and where the level bottom of the 
river. And though the water became polluted instantly, it was drunk 
not the less, mixed with mud and blood, and became an object of 
contention to those about to lap it.” 
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Note A. 


Where the vulgate has vopicare elvat rot xadas rodepety rd €Oédeuw 
kat rd aicxvverba: xai rd rois dpxoves reiberOa, there Stobeeus offers, 
vopioare rpia elvat, correctly, as is evident not only from the words of 
the Scholiast, éx rptav yiverat rd adds rodepeiv, but from the constant 
practice of Thucydides and other exact writers. Thus we find in 1. 36, 
tpia pev dvyra—vavrixa rd trap tpi Kal rd Hsérepoy Kai rd ray KopwOiwv. 
74. rpia ra Ghedtudrara és aird rapecxspeba. 122. rpiay ray peyioroy 
Evppopay drnddaxra, dfvvecias xal podaxias xal duedelas. iti. 40. rpsot 
rois afuppopwrdrois—oixr nal 78ovy Adyov kal émveig. 66. rpeis ade- 
xias—ryv—)vbeicay spodoyiav cat Odvaroy xa) riv—yrevo beicay inéoxect. 
Plato, Gorg. p. 487 a. rpia dvra—émornuny xai eSvovay cal rappyoiay. 
Demosthenes, de Coron. § 215. rpia—ra xdAd\ora—ey pév avdplas, 
Erepov 8€ dixatocivns, rpiroy 8é aadppocimms. Leptin. p. 460 R. rpia ra 
peytora dveidn xraras, pOovepovs, drxicrous, dxapiorous elvas Boxeiv. Mid. 
p. 524 R. rpeis elye mpodcets, peOnv, pwra, dyvoray. Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 
§ 2. rpia ydp €ort ra péyora—7 ray vépov rafis—n rav dixacray indos— 
9 xpiows. Aristophanes, Nub. 442. Td Xdos rovri, cai ras NedéAas xal rnp 
TAdecay, rpia ravri. Plutarch, i. p. 322 a. rpci—adbapoig nai devdpes 
cal dpery ; and again, rpidy dvrayv—{ndov xal PdBov nal riphs. 1. p.2 A. 
tpia—gdvow xai dAdyov nal @os. p. 877 E. rpia radra, oxnpa, péye- 
Oos xat Bapos. Athensus, vill. p. 344 B. rpla ra péyrora npavixds, 
yyw nat Oddarray cai otpavdv. Pseudo-Demetrius, de Elocut. § 38. é& 
Tpiot rd peyadonperes, Savoia, Néfat, rp ovyxciabar mpoodpdpws. Achilles 
Tat. imi. p. 127. aldas, wat Ava Kai spy), rpla raira ris Wuxis Ki- 
para. iv. 8. rpia rd xdddcora, dvarvo?, cat gov) cat PArnpa. Liba- 
nius, i. p. 407 bD. rpia radra—pddtora 6 Bidurmos 8é8oxe. Stobeeus, 
p- 7, 20. rpia ratvra—rdyor xal 8ivapsy Kal mpoaiperw. p. 489, 25. 
€x Tplay rovrayv, THs Te KTHOEws, Kal THS xpnoews, Kal THS THPHCEOS. 
Simplicius, in Epictet. § 8. ratra yap rad rpia, nov) nat xpeia xal— 
cropyn. Suidas in ’Ayyivous—ére rpia pépn eipabeias, dyyivoia, pynpn, 
d£vrns* In ’Audhiov—rpia—xXpdvos, Oeod re mvedp Epos OF ipypdias’ in 
Tiverat—xara rpeis rpémous yiverat, kar’ olxovopiay, eddoxiay, cvyxeopnow" 
In Atdppora—rpla eiot rdOn, Bpdyxn, kpavpa, Sidppoa’ in Karadpévnow—ra 
tpia tavra, afuveciay, duddevav, padaxiay’ In Opdevs—Povdny, has, Cony, 
ravra Ta tpia dvopara’ in Lpdvota—xard rpeis tpdrous yiverat, car oiko- 
vouiav, car’ evdoxiay, card avyxdpyow’ in Zuvexés—cxard rpidy, apiOpod, 
xpdvov, Adyou’ In SurOjxar—did rpiay éredodvro—Adyov, epyoyv, xetpav" 
xal rpia éyxAnpara mapaBaclas, Boyds, wiotis, Spxos’ Ta rpia— rpla 
maperibouy, £ibos, Bpdxov kal x@yecov’ in Tépna—els rpia Sigpnrat rd pos, 
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dxpdpecay—irepwpeiay—réppa® and in Svorxds Adyos—rpia éoriy ey rois 
gvoxois mpdypaow, los, DAn, alria. The word rzpla is, however, 
omitted in 11. John. 3, Zora: pef pyar ydpis, freos, elpyyy: unless it be 
said that I' (i.e. rpia) has dropped out after gora:. 


Note B. 


The reading, ayva Ovpara, furnished by Pollux, has been supported 
by myself in Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 176. But by an unpardonable 
act of carelessness I neglected to examine the passage in Lucian, 
Timon, § 7, there quoted ; and hence, misled by the note of Gottle- 
ber, I attributed to Lucian what are in fact the words of Thucydides, 
as corrected by Hemsterhuis. But though the evidence of Lucian 
is thus wanting to confirm directly the testimony of Pollux, still is 
the restoration of the word aya not a jot the less certain. For Thu- 
cydides could have written only, ’Eorl yap nal ’A@nvaiots Atcdowa, & xa- 
Aeiras, Aids éopri) MeAtyiou peyiorn, év 7 e£o ris médkews wavdnpet Odovore 
of rool ody lepeia, GAN’ aya Oipara emyopta. And so doubtless found 
the Scholiast in his copy; for he explains Oipara émiyopia by wéupara 
els (dav popdas rervrepéva, in opposition to iepeia, by which were meant 
living victims; and hence we can understand the passage in.Pausa- 
nias, vill. 2: Ala re dydpacey (6 Kexpoy) “Yxaroy mp@ros’ xat drdéca 
Exos Yruxny, rovrey pev n&twoey ovd8ey Ovcat, méppara Sé emtydpea em rod 
Bopov xabiyyeev, A weAdvous Kadovow Ere Kal és Huds AOnvaio. Now that 
the séyzpara were made to represent animals, just as gingerbread and 
various kinds of confectionary are at the present day, is shown by 
Herodotus, ii. 47. of 3€ wévnres aitav im dabeveins Biov cratrivus ma- 
odvres bs nai Omrjcavres ravras Ovovet. Plutarch, in Lucull. i. p. 497 
F. ol (Kuftxnvoi) nrépovv Bods pedaivns mpos rv Ovoiary cal cratrivny mra- 
advres tp Bopg mapéarncay: in Sympos. il. p. 673 E. werNacpérvoy 
€x rav ddevpov xuvidtov—f Boiscov, (from whence we can understand 
Boidia eis ras éopras, in Demosth. Ol. 111. p. 37 R.) and by Appian, i. 
p. 752, emedOovaons S€ ris €opris, év 9 Ovovar Bovv péAaway, of pew ovK 
€xovres Exdarroy ard airov: and by Atsop, Fab. 36, ered) Boav nrdpet, 
gratrivas woinoas Bois ért tov Bapov caréxavoey. To the same custom 
allusion is made in Hesych. Bois’ mémavdv rt Ovdpevoy otras év rais 
Gyiorarats Ovoiats’ iv yap Bot wapanAnowy: from whence one might 
be led to read ayvérnros for orvpvérnros in the gl. Adora’ éopry *AGn- 
wot Kat ro oxvOpwrods amd ris €oprijs eva iy éreréXovy perd revos orvyvd- 
tyros Ovovres; were it not that orvyvérnros coincides with oxvépwrots. 
Of this substitution of cakes for oxen,—to which reference is made 
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in Hesych. “Ef8opos Bois’ elds ri wépparos xéparos Zyovros: and in 
Maiwds Bois’ 6 é€£ dAdirwy,—the origin is traced by Herodotus to 
ftgypt, from whence it was carried by Pythagoras to Greece ; where, 
according to Porphyry, in Pythag. § 36, the philosopher sacrificed 
Boty crairwoy on the discovery of some geometrical truth; and hence 
too, his follower, Empedocles, when he was the victor in a chariot- 
race at Olympia, Boty ¢6vce— ex pédtros xai dddirar, as stated by Diog. 
L. viii. 53; or in the language of Suidas, ’EpsedoxAjs— dv ’OdAuvprig 
Boty, & Aéyerat réppa, woinodpevos Gvoa. There are indeed those who 
would refer the gloss in Pollux to Plato, Legg. vi. p. 782 ¥, where 
wéAavos pédure Sedevpevor kat xaprol cal roatr GAN’ ayva Ovpara are opposed 
to Bods Oipara. But despite the dictum of Fritzsche, and his master 
Hermann, that Pollux was so ignorant that he understood scarcely a 
syllable of what he was writing about, I for one will never believe 
that by a lapse of memory Thucydides was substituted for Plato by 
a writer so familiar with the works of the historian and philosopher. 
Besides, from the words of Hesychius in A:rdosa— iv (6voiay) éreréXouy 
perd Twos aruvyvérnros Ovorres, it is evident the festival lacked a little of 
the good cheer usually enjoyed on such occasions by the poor. For 
it may be inferred from Xenophon, in K. I. vii. 8, 5, wAoxatvre to 
Jupiter Meilichius yofpous r@ rarpie véue, and from Lucian in Timon, 
§ 7, Aapmpas ciwOaper doprdfew ra Ardova, that the rich kept the fes- 
tival in a more sumptuous manner than those who stuck to the rites 
of their forefathers; amongst whom the ayvd Gvpara were no doubt 
introduced in support of the ordonnance, which, says Atlian in V. H. 
v. 14, prohibited the sacrifice of an ox fit for the plough. The law, 
however, became obsolete; as may be inferred from Aristophanes, 
Eq. 653, where Cleon promises to sacrifice a hundred oxen, and 
the sausage-seller two hundred; while, according to Isocrates, in 
Areopag. p. 344, even three hundred were slaughtered at a single 
time. Nor is the supplement furnished by Pollux the only remark- 
able circumstance connected with this passage in Thucydides. For 
it would seem that the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Nub. 407, found in | 
his copy of the historian—peyiorn, éy 7 mavOnpel Ea reiyous cundvres—aA 
reading which has this at least to recommend it, that we thus avoid 
the inconvenience of referring the relative 7 to the distant noun éopr}, 
instead of the nearer one mdéAews; and we learn moreover that the 
people went outside the wall of the city in a kind of procession ; unless 
it be said that, as Apollonius, quoted by the Scholiast, distinguished 
the feast of Jupiter Meilichius from the Diasia, one festival was cele- 
brated outside the Acropolis, and the other outside the town. The 
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distinction, however, is directly at variance with the positive language 
of the historian. 


Note C. 


The Greek, as commonly read in vii. 50, is nat peddAbvrov airar, 
eresdn €éroipa fy, awomheiv, 7 cednvn éxdelnet’ ervyxave yap mavoéAnvos 
ovea’ kal of AOnvaios of re whelous emrxeiv ex€Aevoy rovs orparnyors, «vOU- 
pov motoupevot, Kal 6 Nexias, qv ydp rt Kai dyay Oeagp@ Te Kal rp Towovre 
mpookeipevos, 008 Gy daBovdevoacbas ert En, mpl, ws of pdvres efnyouvro, 
rpis évvéa tydpas, peivas draws dv mpérepov xunOeln. Here the first thing 
that strikes us is the omission of mdvra, which has evidently dropped 
out between 4» and dwomeiv. With regard to the second difficulty, 
in ri xai dyav, Bloomfield compares (vii. 63,) Séopat pty exmemdjyOai re 
rais £uychopais &yav; not aware that the historian wrote, éxmerA7yOat 
ovra—dyay, similar to otras dyav émpOdves in i. 75; to otras ddoyas 
Opacvvdpeba in Vv. 104; to e€amwaiws ovras in ii. 93, provided the pas- 
sage be correct; to dyay ovrw in Sophocles, Phil. 600; to otraci 
opddpa Areptpepipyws in Aristophanes, Nub. 136; to otras dori pedo- 
Ads oPddpa in Alexis, quoted by Stobzeus, Lx11.; and to woAAd otra in 
Xenophon, K.’A. ii. 4, 7. In lieu then of the incorrect rs xat dyay, 
I proposed in the Foreign Monthly Review, No. 3, p. 308, to read fi» 
rt xara yovatov. For that women were superstitious is shown by a 
passage of Polybius, quoted by Suidas in Aeodaovia, where the 
historian says that Timzus was deordampovias ayervois nal repareias 
yevaxadsouvs mAnpyns: while Calpurnia was alarmed at the dream re- 
lating to her husband, although Ceesar otdéva yuvancopdy ev Serordai- 
povig mpdrepoy xareyvaxet airs, according to Plutarch in i. p. 738 B. 
It would indeed be good Greek to say 4» dyav r:, similar to meptocdp 
39 rc in Josephus, B. J. i. 5, 2, quoted by Bloomfield, and to maw re 
in Lucian’s Timon, § 2, and fv pn re wdévu—dpPdrvory in Dialog. 
Marin. 5, and in the instances produced by Boissonnade in Notices 
et Extraits des MSS. t. xii. p. 33. But re xai dyay is an expression 
which never is, for it could not be, found in correct Greek. With 
regard to yivatoy, it is used by Aristophanes in Thesm. 798, by De- 
mosthenes in F. L. p. 361 R. and p. 439, and by Agathias in a frag- 
ment quoted by Suid. in ’Edeorpis. The third difficulty is in the word 
diaBovdevoav6a, which means ‘to deliberate thoroughly,’ as in ii. 5. 
But this could not be said of Nicias, who refused to deliberate at all. 
I suspect then that Thucydides wrote i8ig BovAevoarOai yé rt. The 
last difficulty is in dws dv—xivydein, which forms a Greek Sentence, 
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such as is tolerated indeed in Germany, but was utterly unknown in 
the country of Thucydides, whatever Kiihner may assert to the con- 
trary in Gr. Gr. § 810, ed. Jelf, who, however, correctly remarks, that 
os ay with the optative is far more rare in Attic than it is in Epic and 
Ionic Greek; and hence he should have corrected, what he might 
have done very easily, such passages as in Aristophanes, Av. 1338, 
@s ay worabeiny; Nub. 766; Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 66 and p. 89; 
Plato, Sympos. p.190 8. In the present case the disease is seated 
somewhat deeper. For Thucydides wrote, I have little doubt, mpiv 
6°, ds of pavreas efrryoivro, rpis évvéa nyepas peivat, ovd8 rods Gy mpérepov 
xevnGein. For thus an action of the body, sois—xunfein, is properly 
opposed to an act of the mind, BovAevoacda; while to Suidas, in 
Auappn ny, is due the preservation of the supplement, dcappndny dreurdy 
pire paxny ovvarrew, pire mepasrépw idvas, pyre GAdo mpdrrew pydev, with 
which Hemsterhuis compares the language of Livy m viii. 30. The 
conduct of Nicias was therefore the reverse of the general mentioned 
in Suid. Ae:ow8aovia, who épdyv rovs orparibras Serow8arpovourras én 
rois onpelos épircripeiro 8a tis iBias émwolas Kai otparryias perabeivas 
ras tov mAnOous eiAaBeias. With regard to the superstition of not 
stirring till another moon, the commentators might have referred to 
the Scholiast on Plato, Mener. p. 240 c, who states that the Lacede- 
monians were not wont to march from home except during a full 
moon; and to Cesar, in B. G. i. 51, ‘‘non esse fas Germanos 
superare, si ante novam lunam przlio contendissent :’’ and as regards 
the effect produced by an eclipse, the soldiers under Drusus, says Dio 
Cass. lvil. 4, rijs weAnuys éxAetrovons évOupnOévres annuBrvwOnoay. 


Note D. 


In vii. 75, the text as commonly read is, Mera 8€ rovro, émredn 
e8dxes Ta Nexia naira Anpocbéver ixavds mapecxevdrOa, kai 9) dydoracts 
ifen row orparevparos rpirn nyépa aad ris vavpaylas éylyvero, 8eydv ody 
fw ot xa ev pdvov rav mpayydrov,—where between xai 7 1s to be in- 
serted the supplement preserved by Suidas in ’Aveoyyjxes—y oednvy 
dverynxes Aaumpa, ola 81) ov moAd mavaéAnvos dmodéovea; while in lieu 
of 8exdy ody one would prefer dewérarov. 


Note E. 


In vii. 78, the common reading is, Kal émeidn re eyévovro ent 17 dta- 
Bdoet rod Aydmov rorapov, ebpov én’ abr mapateraypévous r&y Supaxocioy 
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cai fuppdyov. But between morayov and ebpoy is to be inserted the 
fragment preserved by Suidas in Kara pody—IDAnpys re yap 9 oeAnyy 
érivyxavey | obaa Kal ov yaderdy fv 8 mdons | rijs vuerds xartévat xara 
povy, | a supplement the more remarkable, as, from the similarity of 
povy and edpoy, we can not only discover the cause of the omission, 
but show that, in the time of Suidas, his MS. of Thucydides was 
written in lines containing about twenty-seven letters each, as it was 
in the Codex Archetypus, from which all the existing MSS. were 
transcripts, more or less remote, as I was the first to remark in 
Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 169. Nor is this omission to be wondered 
at in a place where two MSS. in the text, and two in the margin, 
have preserved in the preceding sentence the Greek words, spéroy 
pev iyyoupevoy, wanting in all the rest, except the one used by Valla, 
from whose version, ‘ Niciz copiz sub ipso priores ibant,’ it is easy 
to elicit what Thucydides wrote, rd mpoidy ev fv Hyoupevov abrov | New 
xiov. Poppo indeed, with whom Goeller agrees, conceives the words 
found in four MSS. to have been interpolated, because, forsooth, they 
are wanting in those which Poppo considers to be the best, when in 
fact they are the worst, as I have shown in my Poppo’s Prole- 
gomena, p. 187. 


Note F. 


In vii. 84, the nonsensical Greek is thus read at present—Nuxias 8€¢, 
érecdr) Hepa éyevero, rye THY orpariay’ ol 8€ Zupaxdort xai of ~ippayos 
mpooexetyro roy avrov tporoy mayvraxdGev (1) Baddovrés re xal xaraxovri- 
Corres’ xal of ’A@nvatos nreiyovro mpds rév *“Acoivapoy morapdy, Gua pev 
Brafopevor bd tHs wavrayoGer mpooBonis imméwy re TokhGv (2) nal rot Ddov 
dxAnv, olopevos pgoy rt odiow eccobat, Hy SiaBdor rov morapdy, Gua Be & 
Tis rakaurapias cai rou mew exOupia’ ws d€ yiyvovra en’ aire, éowin- 
rovow (3) ovderl xdop ert, adda (4) was ré tes StaBnvat abris mpHros 
Bovdopevos xal of modéptoe émixeipevoe yarerqy On (5) thy didBacw 
emoiouy’ abpoot yap avayxa{opevos yopely émémerroy re GdAnAots Kal xarend- 
rouv, (6) epi re rois 8opariots cai oxeveow of pev evOds diepOeipovro, of 8€ 
éumadagcopevor (7) xaréppeov’ (8) és ra emt Odrepd re rov worayod wapa- 
ordyres of Supaxdotot, hv S€ xpnuvades, (9) EBadrAov dvwhey rovs ’AOnvaious 
mivovrds Tre ros modAovs dopévous (10) xal év com dvre (11) rp rorape 
éy apiow aitois rapaocopévous’ of re eAowovvnow: (12) émtxaraBdyres 
rovs €v T@ woray@ pddtora ~opafov’ nal rd vdwp ebOis diéOapro’ GAN 
ovder focov exiverd re Suov Te TAP jparopévoy, kal wepidynroy hy rois 
aroddois. (138) 
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As regards the objections to which the vulgate is exposed, and the 
means of correcting it, I have to remark— 

(1.) wavrayd6ev Baddovres could hardly be repeated after the same 
phrase in § 79, 82, 83; and if it could, mavrayd6ev would not be found 
in the very next sentence. It is true that we meet with the same 
words in two consecutive periods; as in vi. 1, od woAA@ rem; in 
vi. 61, ov havepot foay, and shortly afterwards, ovdapyot davepol Foay ; 
in v. 13, xpds ryv eipnyny paddov Thy yropnv efxoy; and in 14, apds rj 
elpnymy paAXov THY yrdpny efxyoy; and in the passages quoted by myself 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 115; and granting all of them to be as 
sound, as they are the reverse, still by comparing vii. 78, of Sv- 
paxootot srapemrmevovres, —81, od Evoraddyv padyats of Supaxdare éypavro, 
I suspect Thucydides wrote mwavrayy drofev, ‘in every way from a 
distance :’ for the Syracusans had no doubt recourse to stones on 
land, as they had in the sea-fight detailed in vii. 79, and in the 
battle described in iv. 43, of 8¢ imexywpnoavres mpds alpaciy (fy yap 
tb xwpioy rpdcavres ray) BdaddAovres rois AiBos naburepOev Srres; and, as 
their troops were chiefly light-armed, év xaip@ tis pdyns re mapa- 
ruxévre } Aid H Evie h Dro tiv spydvp xpadpevor, to use the language 
of Schol. Thucyd. i. 60, transcribed by Suidas in Aoi. And thus 
the distant shooting would be the very reverse of what took place 
in the fight alluded to by Suidas in Xespaypia,—Anavoros nai ouveyeis 
eyiyvovro xarametpacpot cai xetpawiat xat melav nal imméwv. 

(2.) Although there were ismmeis xai dxoyrsorat moAXol (§ 79,) in the 
Syracusan army, yet on account of the phrase xai rod dAov Bydov one 
would prefer isméwv, ém\trav—as in vii. 59, dwAiras odo! nai vaes Kat 
tarot kai ZAos Spsros POovos Evvehéyn’ vii. 30, lrméas re nai SrAiras’ i. 80, 
dpiora éénpruvrat—catl vavoi xai trois xai Grdots Kal dydq’ vi. 41, rd 
rowdy avénOnvat Kat trots cal Omdots Kal rois dAdots, ols 6 wédepos dydAXe- 
ras’ and hence in 1. 86, dots pev yap ypnuard €ort woAAd Kal vijes cal 
twrot, where moddd is omitted in nine MSS. Thucydides doubtless 
Wrote GrAa, similar to cadAwmouevous xal drdots xal Grros xal dppact, 
in Xenophon’s K. I. vii. 4, 14; and edurmordrovs re xa) evomdordrovs, in 
H. Gr. iv. 2, 3; and efimrov, eComdor, in Euripides, Hec. 1080; and 
elurros, eSondos, éyyeomddos, in a fragment of Simmias, as corrected 
by Wakefield; and eSurroyv, eJorAov, ebOddacooy, in Sophocles, Ged. C. 
709, as corrected by myself nearly forty years ago, in Tro. Append. 
p. 127,-an emendation which would have been lauded to the skies 
had it been made by a Porson or Elmsley,— in lieu of the non- 
sensical efirrov, efrwAov, with which however Mitchell is quite satis- 
fied; for he did not perceive that he had been mystified by Hermann, 
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who with his usual misplaced ingenuity observes that efimroy alludes 
‘ad regendorum equorum artem, e’zwdoy ad alende nobilis propa- 
ginis studium.’ 

(3.) Although Arrian, when describing the battle on the banks 
of the Pinarus, says correctly, that the troops of Alexander dpéyup 
eis toy moraydv éveBaddov, yet after Thucydides had stated that the 
Athenians were anxious to allay their thirst, he would scarcely have 
gaid they fell into or upon the river, eiowirrovow, when they reached 
it, rather than that they stooped down to drink—in Greek cis méroy 
KUITTovoty. 

(4.) From the expression otde) xéope ér, it would seem that the 
retreat had previously been conducted in good order,—a fact utterly 
incredible under all the circumstances of the case. Hence I suspect 
that the words ér: dda are merely the remnants of éni r dvrAiay, to 
which I would add dudorépas yepoi, an expression, says Suidas in 
*Avtdciv, applied émt ray orovdy rt wowotvvrov. For it is probable, that 
as only a portion of the troops could be at one time on the brink of 
the river, some went into it, and drew up with both hands the water 
rendered muddy by recent rains, and similar to bilge-water—in Greek 
dyrioy. 

(5.) The particle #8) has no meaning here. Thucydides wrote 
xaXrerwrdarny dn—For 8) thus follows the superlative, as I have shown 
in my Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 309. 

(6.) To avoid the unmeaning tautology in énrémrurrov-—xai xarendrovy, 
we must evidently read éwendrovy—xal xarerarodvro. Compare Hero- 
dotus, vii. 223, xareraréovro—in dddnAwv’ Pausanias, x. 25, cuverary- 
O@noay tn’ adAnhov’ Josephus, B. J. ii. 9, ind opady avrav ev rh pvy7 
xatarrarnOevres amddovro’ Herodian, vil. abovpevos & bn’ GdAAnA@Y kal 
mwarovpevar—epbdpnoav’ Euripides, Suppl. 710, “Exretvov, éxreivovro’ 
Xenophon, H. Gr. iv. 3, 9, dwréxrewov, drexreivovro’ Cyrop. vii. 1, 8, 
€ratov, éraiovro’ Dio Cass. Ixii. 16, avérperoy, dverpérovro’ Arrian, 
E. A. ii. 15, €xorréy re cat éxdrovro’ Valla too read xarerarovvro, for 
his version is ‘ conculcabantur.’ 

(7.) With the incorrect position of éyradacadpevot, Dukas was the 
first to find fault. He would defend, however, the hyperbaton by De- 
mosthenes, Phil. i.p.53,10.R., of péev woAr€ucot xarayeddary, of S¢ cVppayot 
reOvact r@ d€et, Tovs Totovrovs dwoord\ovs——hot aware that the orator 
wrote, Set, ext rois rovovrots aroordAots: still less did he know that to 
this passage of Thucydides is to be referred the gloss in Suidas, ’Ep- 
madkacadpevoe’ euritrovres eis rd vdwp, and that the historian wrote, 
epi te Tos Sopariots éumadaccdpuevot kat eumimrovres eis 1d Udwp avy Tois 
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oxeveorty, of prev evOds SrepOeipovro, of 8¢ xaréppeov. It is true indeed that 
the words éyurinrovres els rb U8wp have been considered by some as an 
explanation merely of éumradacodpevor. But it is quite clear that no 
lexicographer would ever dream of such an interpretation, after A‘lius 
Dionysius, quoted by Eustathius on *IM. E. p. 527=399, had given 
the correct meaning, éumAexdpevot cal wepirecpdpevos Sdpart. And thus 
we not only recover another line | éysisrovres els rd U8ap ov rois | con- 
sisting of 27 letters, but restore likewise to its proper place the parti- 
ciple éusadaccdpevot, which requires its own noun, as shown by 
Herodotus, vii. 85, év epxeow éepradacodpevot’ Adlian, H. A. xii. 47, 
eyrakaocecOat rois Sixrvos’ xv. 1, éumaddocera te aykiorpy’ Fragm., 
trois idots kal oixeiots éumadacodpevoe Gréoparroy avtovs ws smoXepious" 
Polybius, Fragm., of 8€ Kapyn&dviot dGAAnAots eumadacodpevot’ from 
whence we may correct Dio Cass. xxxvi. 32, dAdAndots epredaldpevor’ 
lxti. 16, dAARAots éverrAd{ovro, by reading éumadacodpevos and éveraddo- 
corTo. 

(8.) Arnold would translate xaréppeoy ‘they sank to the bottom.’ 
But such neither is nor could be the meaning of xarappeiv, which is ‘ to 
flow, or float down.’ Now as it should be stated what became of those 
who were carried away by the stream, very opportunely do we meet 
with the supplement furnished by Suidas in ’Avéepe—Axd d€ rd Bdpos 
tay tov éx Tov karadvopévoy dvepepev ovde ets: which will make up 
two lines of the Codex Archetypus, each consisting of twenty-seven 
letters, if we write, what correct Greek requires, dvepépero: and we 
can ascertain moreover in what state they were, who fell into the 
river, floated down, and were drowned. To a similar circumstance 
is to be referred the passage quoted by Suidas in Acavetoar—xa) 
Biavetoar eOcdnoarres éBarrifovro bd ris mavorNias. 

(9.) Since the neuter adjective cpypvades is without regimen, Poppo 
would read és rd émt @drepa, found in two MSS., or we might write 
iw 8€ rt kpnpvades, a8 in vii. 26, éretyicav lrOpadés re yaplov,—or, as it 
should be, rt rod xwpiov. But then it would appear that the Syracu- 
sans occupied only a single point. I suspect Thucydides wrote, &’ 
aveipar xpnuvoders etaiv. The cognate word dydepddes is found in 
Hesychius, but wrongly explained éyerol radpaédes, ‘ditch-like chan- 
nels ;’ for it is derived from deipa, ‘a neck,’ and means ‘ with neck-up.’ 
Hence d3npa, or, a8 it should be written dy8efpa:, is properly explained 
by Harpocration, ra yeiAn rév morapav; or, according to Hyperides, 
dvaxdpera, ‘mud-banks,’ thrown up at the mouth of a river, like the 
Delta of the Nile. With regard to the metaphor, Klotz on Tyrteus, 
p. 55, has collected a mass of words common to the body and land ; 
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just as we say in English ‘a head-land,’ and ‘a neck of land,’ (similar 
to Tpaywiay re Sepa’ in Sophocles, Philoct. 492, or, as it should be, 
Tpaxtviay + dydeipad’); and as we use the termination ness, a cor- 
ruption of the French nez, derived from the Latin nasus, ‘nose,’ to 
designate the spots that jut out from the side of a river, like the nose 
from the face; and hence Sheer-ness is in fact Shore-nose; and of 
similar origin are the words Bow-ness, on the lake of Windermere, 
Dunge-ness, Inver-ness; and hence, too, we can understand that a 
city of the Troad, called “Avdepa, derived its name from its situation ; 
for it was celebrated for the manufacture of orichalcum; and as 
minerals are not found except in hilly countries, it was placed, no 
doubt, like Bath and Clifton, on ground rising above an adjoining 
river; while with “Avdepa may be compared Tdy-derpa, corrupted into 
Ya-Setpa, (Cadiz,) but derived, says Steph. Byz., from ys deipa. 
With regard to the kind of spots on the river Assinar, occupied by the 
Syracusans, there is one, especially on the Meuse, called Huy, be- 
tween Liége and Namur, so situated upon a high neck of land, at the 
foot of which the river makes a bend, that the fortress on the summit 
commands the river up and down; and many similar spots are to be 
seen on the Rhine, between Coblentz and Mentz. Such, too, is the 
situation of the neck of land on which stands the castle at’ Windsor, 
written originally Winde-sore, a corruption of Wind-shore. Such 
bends were called dyxéves, as appears from Suidas, Ayxaves—ail ray 
worapay e€oxal ai mapa rais dyOas. “Iows ov dSuvardy dy mpds évayrioy roy 
povy avardeiv 8a rd péyebos Tay mpoomimrévray dyxdvey, ovs ee. kdprrew 
qapeXxovras Tas vais. 

(10.) As one cannot tell why the majority are said to drink de- 
lightedly, as if all would not have similar feelings, we might omit 
with six MSS. rovs, answering to Valla’s ‘ multos,’ not ‘ plerosque,’ 
and adopt dopéves, found in two MSS. and acknowledged by Valla’s 
‘avide.’ But even if dopévws could mean, what it cannot, ‘ greedily,’ 
still such an idea would be foreign to the style of Thucydides, who 
seldom speaks of the feelings of persons engaged in any act. Besides, 
the Syracusans lined the heights of the river, not so much to shoot at 
those drinking, as those who were swimming away unarmed, and thus 
exposed to destruction—a circumstance to which may be applied the 
language of Julian in Or. i. p. 27. D. rdv ée Beddv ovx arépevyov 
xivduvoy, GAN of pev ere myspevot, ra vera rpwbevres, eis BUdov xaredvovro: 
while to describe those swimming away unarmed the Greek would be, 
dsrovéovras Tous avém\ous ; and as some, no doubt, escaped—as Horatius 
Cocles did, who says, Livy ii. 10, multis superne incidentibus telis, in- 
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columis ad suos tranavit—we must read cecacyerovs in lieu of 
dopévouvs; and thus they, who were drowned with their arms on, 
would be contrasted with those, who got off safe without their arms; 
while a sufficient reason would be assigned for the last-mentioned 
event in the security afforded by the river,—in Greek, éy evenXlay 
&dévre rH worapp: for to this passage may be referred the gl. in 
Hesych. Evendia’® jovyia. And thus the historian would describe what 
the poet does in "IN. &. 238, fwods 8¢ ode xard kaha (read xoiAa) péebpa, 
Kpurroy év Sivgot Babeinow peyddnot; while to prove the propriety of 
applying the word edxndiay to a state of tranquillity during a fight, it 
is only necessary to refer to EdxnAos wodépeCoy in IA. P.371. On the other 
hand, the Thebans are said in vii. 30, to kill such of the Thracians as 
were within bow-shot, and unable to reach their vessels by swim- 
ming—an art in which the majority of the Athenians, who lived 
upon the sea-coast, were so expert, as to ridicule a person who could 
not swim ; as we learn from a line quoted by the Scholiast on Aristoph. 
Vesp. 953, Len Badi{w* veiy yap ovx ériorayas: for so Bentley cor- 
rected that passage, by the aid of the Scholiast on Av. 1432, where 
se(j has been preserved, but veiy ydp altered into oxdémrew: and to a 
similar passage is to be referred the gl. in Hesych. Neiw ovx olde: 
while with the language of Thucydides in vii. 30, may be compared 
with that of Xenophon in K.’A. v. 7, 25, where ol Kepacoivrin pevyovcs 
Spdpue xal eunixrovow els rv OdAarray, ovverecoy 8¢ Kal nuerépav Ties Kal 
érviyero dotis pi eriyxavey éemorduevos veiy: and that of Thucydides 
himself in ii. 90, dv8pas re—adméxreway door pt) efévevcay avray: where, 
since avraéy could not be thus found after dco, and least of all at the 
end of a sentence, the author probably wrote—éfévevoay dev Emdov 
—by which he meant to show how they, who escaped, were saved. 
(11.) If by the words éy xoiip dvrt rp rorapy@, it is Intended to show 
that the river flowed in a ravine, as the Sangarius did, according to 
Polybius, quoted by Suidas in T'dAA\o—éyepipwce roy Layydpior morapdv 
redéws KoiAov Svra xa dvcBaroy, Thucydides would have written péorr., 
and have placed the clause fy 8 xpnyvddes after xoitp ; and though 
Hesychius has KolAyot’ Babeias, yet the gloss is to be rendered 
‘hollow,’ #. e. deep, as applied to ships of heavy burden, or to the 
waves of the sea during a storm, as in Polyb. i. 60, quoted by Suid. 
in opés—xoiAns xai rpaxelas oons ris Oahdoons. It is true, indeed, that 
a river is called xoitos by Polybius, xxii. 20; and Arrian, EZ. A. vi. 18, 
quoted by Bloomfield ; still one cannot understand why the Syracusans 
should shoot at the Athenians, thrown into confusion in the deep 
hollows of the river; for the very depth of water would be a protec- 
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tion, rather than otherwise, to those who could swim; while they 
who could not, would be drowned without being shot at. Hence I 
have proposed to elicit d» evxnAlay d:ddvre from éy note dvr, and have 
considered the words ¢y odicw atrois to be not only out of their place, 
but a corruption likewise, despite their similarity to the language of 
Appian in B, C. il. 96, ev odlow atrois éopuBoivro. 

(12.) By no possibility could the allies from Peloponnesus be called 
of HeAorovynoros ; nor, if they could, is it likely that the Peloponnesians 
would alone be sent into the water to destroy the enemy. Oppor- 
tunely then has Longinus, I. ‘Y. § 38, preserved the correct reading, 
of Svpaxdowr. But whence then came HeAorowjow? I suspect that 
in those letters lie hid the remains of 6d TvAirwov vevoripes. For 
since Syracuse was on the sea-coast, there would, no doubt, be swim- 
mers in the army under Gylippus, ready to go into the water to 
destroy the enemy, scarcely able to stand in the river, and still less 
to defend themselves, when thrown into confusion in the deep parts 
of the stream. For a similar purpose, it would seem from a passage 
of Arrian, quoted by Suidas in Nei, did a commander order, dco: foay 
roupdrarot xai xoutbordras emi pevos xal tov veiy Sanpoveoraro: exentac bas 
amd ovvOnparos. Hence I am led to believe that Thucydides wrote, 
ot Te Supaxdoror td YuAdrrov vevorijpes émuaraBayres rovs éy 6 worap@ 
pdkis ordvras xal chsaOotes rool rapascopévous toator : for thus we not 
only get rid of the unintelligible pd\cova, but can perceive, that as 
Achilles, when struck by a wave of the Scamander, od ri srddecow Eixe 
omnpitacta, 80 the Athenians with difficulty preserved their footing in 
a swollen river, and were thrown into confusion by their feet slipping: 
for the Assinar was, no doubt, like the Kentrites, at present Kabouhr, 
described by Xenophon in K. ’A. iv. 3, 6, rpayvs peydAors Aibos nal duo- 
@npots: and while the remainder of the description in the Aszabasis— 
Kal odre év r@ vdare ra Sra fy Exew’ ef S€ uy, Hpwaley 6 rorapds’ ent Be 
tis xebadjs ra Onda ef tis h€por, yupvol éyiyvovro spis ra rofevpara cal 
@Aa Bédkn—forms the best commentary on Thucydides, it is singularly 
fortunate that Suidas should have preserved some words belonging to 
this passage in *H, and more fully in X6apadév,—doripdlov 7 dua per 
oreped, Gpa 8€ yOapadd Fv tov morayov; where, by inserting what the 
sense requires, dre tis #v before Soximé{ev, we shall recover two lines 
of the Codex Archetypus, each consisting of twenty-seven letters. 

(13.) Although the vulgate rofs moAAois is quoted by Longinus, and 
seems to be acknowledged by Lucian, de Conscrid. Hist. § 38, épo- 
yevovro mivovres of sroAdoi, Still one would expect something more 
graphic to give a suitable finish to a description, which Thucydides 
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alone could have penned in language striking alike from its brilliancy 
of colour and minuteness of detail. Instead then of rois soAXois, I 
suspect he wrote rots dmoAdyouor. For though the word Admrew is 
generally applied to animals, as in Atlian, H. A. (oi xives) ex rot wo- 
rasov wivovow émuinrovres dua xai, as Saar, Adrrovres, still in the 
present case it would be peculiarly appropriate even to human beings ; 


. Since water, mixed with blood and mud, can hardly be drunk as a mere 


liquid. With the whole description—els mérov xumrovow éni re avrhiav 
Guthorépas xepoi—rois awoAdovor—may be compared the language of 
Holy Writ; for in Judges, vii. 5, Gideon selects the three hundred 
who were to march against the Midianites from amongst those “‘ who 
lapped of the water (of the well of Harod) as a dog lappeth, and of 
those who bowed down upon their knees to drink ;”’ or as Origen, 
quoted by Holmes, has it, ‘‘ all who hastened to drink the water with 
the tongue, and who took it up in their hands;” where the con- 
cluding words may be illustrated by Apuleius, in Medam. i. p. 14, 
‘¢in planiorem ripze marginem complicitus in genua appronat se, avi- 
dus adfectans poculum;” and the passages quoted by Priczeus, from 
Martial, “‘ Et bibis immundam cum cane pronus aquam;’’ and from 
Hieronym. de Paulo et Antonio, ‘‘Paululum aque in fonte prono ore 
libaverunt ;”” and Agatharcides, ’Amepecodpevo: rds yeipas eis Thy yay Kai 
Oévres ra ydvara Bonddy wivovor: to which Mr. Buckley, a young 
learned friend, adds from Nemesianus, Eel. ii. 49, ‘‘ Concavat ille 
manus, palmasque in pocula vertit; Pronus at iste lacu bibit.” 

Sach then are the objections to which the vulgate is exposed, and 
such the means of correcting the errors to be found there; while as 
regards the Supplements, of which there is not the slightest vestige 
in the MSS. of Thucydides, I have already pointed out one preserved 
by Suidas in “H, and X@ayuaddy: the two others will, however, be best 
understood after it is seen what Thucydides did in reality write. The 
following, then, unless I am greatly deceived, are the very words of 
the original, which it has been my good fortune to find, only because . 
T have constantly refused to adopt the opinion of those, who assert 
that the vulgate text has been preserved immaculate by transcribers 
that did not aad could not err. 

Naxias 8€, éwewd?) fv Rupa, ayoud re cal orpariy éfaye trép rév dAwy 
ge poveay riw xivduvoy. Oi 8 ad Supaxdoro: nal of Evippayos mpootxewro roy 
auriy tpéwor, wavrayy dwoGey Baddovres re kal dxovrifoyres’ xa of *AGby- 
pain, of éx tofeuvparey ay ¢BAdrrovro Kai Ore ovecbepowro oyeday 
paydpevot, iretyevro xpos Tov "Agivapoy morapdv, dua pev Prafdpevor bard 
rhs navraydbey wpoofodis imwdéwy érAcray nai rod GAAov ByAov, oldpevos pady 
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rt fxcrOa, hv kaBaGor roy worapdy, dua dé ind rijs radaurewpias kal T7 TOU 
meey érBupig’ ws 8¢ dyiyvovro én’ aire, és rérov Kurrovew obser dope, 
éri tr dyriiay dudorépas yepoi? mas 8€ tis StaBnvas mparos avrés BovAd- 
pevos, xat of modéuso, émexeluevos yaXerrorarny 8) riv ddBaow érolovv’ 
abpdos yap avayxa{épevos xwpeiy émerarovy te xal xareratouvro, dA- 
AnAots Te mwepirereis tives yerdpevot drdAduvro’ érepos Be rois Bopariots 
éuradaccdpevo: xal éurirrovres és td dap ov rois cxeverw, of pev ebOds 
SiehOelpovro, of 8¢ xaréppeoy’ 81a 8€ 1d Bapos trav Srrov &x réy xaradv- 
opevey dvechepero ovde els’ eis 8¢ ra él Odrepa row rrorapow, ovs, Orn Urorros 
foay éredevoerOar of odduot, mpoxabiorn rogédras, oxoriaios avrés ioy 
meptiornow at 56 Adxoy’ meptoravres 8 of Supaxdowwi, od avdeipas kpnpvoders 
eloiv, dywbev €8addAov rovs ’AOnvaiovs arovéoyras rovs dvémAovs, cevTor- 
pevous 8¢ dv evanrlay Sddvre rh woraye’ otk éfcxveiro yap ra Bédn Bua rd 
Tov ToTapov pevua dfupperpoy Sy abray és ras Bodds® GAAy 8é Addor of bd 
TvAdrrov vevoripes Svpaxdows émixaraBavres rovs év rq moray@ pods 
oravras xal d\ocOovc: rool rapagcopevous Codafoy, Sre tis fy Boniualor 7 
Gua péy oreperx, Gua 8€ yOapadrd fv rov worapov’ xat rd vdup evbis 
d:épOapro* add’ ovdey frrov éwivero peordy tre mndov puarwpévoy re, Kal 
TEpysaxnrov hy Trois drodawoucs. 

Here, although érecd) hydpa éyévero, Fye ry otparidy would be correct 
as regards the language, yet one would expect rather some words to 
express the temper of mind in which Nicias led on the detachment, 
and the danger the troops were enduring. Opportunely then has 
Suidas the gl. ‘Yep rév Dav dywvovpevos’ xa orparidy éfdye: trép ray 
dAav dépovcay rdv xivduvov; where, if we suppose dywng re to have 
dropped out after cywovpevos, we shall have two passages of two dif- 
ferent authors, and perceive that, when the words aywmd re had been 
corrupted into éyévero and the clause érép—xivduvoy omitted, fy and rai 
would be erased as being both superfluous. With regard to the sense, 
otparuy trép rav Siev hépoveay tov xivdvvoy would be the counterpart 
of avrod nal 7 rddes xivduvevorres, applied to the army in vii. 75; while 
- the expression in Thucydides may be compared with trép ray drov 
rivduvoy avappinyas in Agathias, li. p. 39, (to whom is to be referred the 
gl. in Suidas, ‘Yep réy Showy dvapperreiv) ; and in Plutarch, Alerander, 
§ 17, droxwduvedca rept ray Sdwy ; and Fabricius, § 14, rdv rep) rar dro 
dvappiipwy xiBov: by the aid of which I have in my Poppo’s Prolégom. 
p- 306, restored Demosthenes, Dep) Sreay. § 278, ev ols rév drow rt 
nvduvevera, by reading sep), similar to rep) roy peyloroy—xuwduvevorra 
in Xenophon, Agesil. § 2: and to sep) rév andyray dywricacba in 
Thucyd. vi. 16; to trép andvrav avapperreiy xiBov in Procop. p. 216, 
28 ; to wep) drwy arrépperre ri wodcopxiay quoted by Suidas in Tedupife» 
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from Dio Cass. Hzc. Vales. p. 649; and to ovdapas expwev dxxvBevery 
ovde mapaBdddeoOu rois GAots in Polyb. ii. 94; from whence we may 
correct a fragment in Suid. Aeioas by reading 6 8¢ divas px) 9 wept roy 
Orov 6 dyav, Hy xopay éxreinewy Fyvo—where 7 has been lost through 
py, and 6 dyay through dev, as I might have observed in my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 142. Nor ought I to omit to state in support of zyand, that 
the Athenians in vii. 67, és drdvotay xabeornxarw—riyp drroxweuvevoas 
onevoovres—where Duker was the first to supply oevdorres, furnished 
by the Scholiast, and supported by Plutarch in Brut. i. p. 1002, B. 
€orevde rp Tayiorp trav xwduvev diaxpibels; while as regards the verb 
dyed, although Hesych. has ’Ayond, x»duvevo, and Suidas quotes 
two passages from Polybius in that sense, to which may be added 
a third in Suid. EiperAdyos—"Exop 8¢ xal mrelw A¢yerw dyad pi ddfo 
rir tpav ovx dvayxaiws eiperioyey—yet it means likewise ‘to be 
in a state of anxiety,’ as in Plutarch, Cesar, § 46, and Demetrius, 
§ 17, quoted by H. Stephens, who has likewise referred to Polyb. xi. 
30, in Suidas, Aurywvdoavres’ Scterbupnbévres’ Of 88 diayavdearres p) 
did. rd. eponrraaGa 8dfwos xaramenAnyOa rois dros, éfipyov Gua hori—a 
passage the most apt for our present purpose. But the most remark- 
able confirmation of my views is furnished not only by Thucydides, 
who says, in vil. 45, of those engaged at Epipole, that xard ray xpnp- 
pov Biacbévres GAdeoOat iro! [dvev ray doridwv] of pev dradddvvro, of dé 
é€caOncay, but by Suidas likewise, who has in ’Agupperpoy preserved 
the words, ov« é£ixvotvro ydp ra Behn 8d rd rot srorapot petpa afvpperpoy 
dy avray es ras Bodds: for though Thucydides has, in vii. 79, duxvotvro 
pgor ol dvwbev, yet e&xveirba is equally correct, as shown by Procop. 
B. P. ti. 26, évraida yap odre rupddpo: oicrot obre dAXa BEAN CEixvetrbar 
etxoy, and the passages produced in Sturzius’ Lexicon Xenophonteum ; 
and it is to this very place in Thucydides we may refer the unexplained 
gi. in Hesych. ’Egi«veiraz, and read ’Eg:kcveiro; while by the aid of the 
last letters, odas, I have restored the lost words dAy & dAAoe: for it is 
evident that the Syracusan swimmers would not all go to the same 
spot, but rather to different places, for the purpose of killing those 
in the water. 

To the preceding objections may be added another relating to the 
words sapacrdvres of Supaxdotonr. For though it is stated in vii. 74, 
that some troops under Gylippus were sent forwards to block up the 
roads, and to pre-occupy the fords of the rivers, yet it should be told 
how the Syracusans were enabled to line the heights after the Athe- 
nians had @werved from their anticipated route. Opportunely then 
do we meet with two Supplements in Suidas; one in [pooxadicrn— 
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"Om tromrot Roay éreXevoerOat of rrodr€ptot, mpooxabiorn’ and the other 
in Ileptiorapa:. For by uniting the two it is easy to see that Thucy- 
dides wrote—zrorapoi, ots, Onn Uromro: Foav émedetoerOa of moAEpL00, 
apoxablorn roféras, oxoriaios airés ldy meptiornow at 6 Adxov’ mept- 
aravres 8 of Supaxdovoc—To complete, however, the sense, I have in- 
serted 6 Adxwy, and elicited cxoriaios from roféras, and airds idy from 
avravy. For I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 208, that the 
Lacedzmonians were wont to manceuvre during the night; and so 
did Demosthenes, when he sent to take possession of a hill, as stated 
in iii. 12, from whence it is easy to correct iv. 68, by reading érAtra: 
—réy AOnvaiey xai imreis dAny ri viera wopevdpevor—instead of of ry, 
and not by omitting of, as some Editors would do, on the authority of 
seven MSS. For ddnv ry viera is found in Aristoph. Nub. 75, and 
Eccles. 1091; dns ras vuerds in Appian, B. C. iii. 51; and similarly 
Srny rh jpépay in Thucyd. vii. 38, and ry npépay dAnv in iv. 69. 

Lastly, what should indeed have been mentioned before, it ought 
to be told with what effect the Syracusans hurled all kinds of mis- 
siles: I have therefore inserted before #retyovro the words found in 
Suidas, y¢8ny—O! éx rofevpdrev (dy) éBAdrroyro, xai Gre ovpdépowro 
oxdqy paxspevor. 
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IX.—AN EXCURSUS ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOMERIC ILIUM. 


BY DR. H. N. ULRICHS, 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN LITERATURE IN THE UNIVEBSITY OF ATHENS. 


TRANSLATED BY PATRICK COLQUHOUN, LL.D. 


WITH A MAP. 


(Read Dec. 1845, and January, 1846.) 


PREFATORY NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


In offering the following Excursus to the notice of the 
student of Homer, a few prefatory remarks are deemed 
necessary, in order to show the claims it possesses on the 
attention of the learned. 

The translator, during a residence of three years in Con- 
stantinople as Hanseatic Chargé d’Affaires, had twice visited 
the plain of Troy with the object of ascertaining, if possible, 
the true site of the ancient city of Ilium, having previously 
prepared himself by a careful comparison of the different 
writers on this subject with one another, and again with 
Homer, his scholiasts, and then of more modern authors 
whose collateral testimony bore on the point at issue. 
Although it was evident from this investigation that the 
exact site of the Homeric Ilium had not been ascertained,— 
that neither the view taken by the Romans, nor, much less, 
that of Lechevalier, was correct,—yet the problem remained 
still unsolved in the translator’s mind: he did not, however, 
venture to rely on his own judgment respecting so difficult a 
question. 
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In December, 1843, the translator visited the Grecian 
capital, on diplomatic business, where he had the good 
fortune to become intimate with Dr. Henry Ulrichs, of 
Bremen, one of the first Greek scholars and antiquaries of 
his time; who had, during a series of years, occupied the 
Professor’s chair of Latin Literature in the university of 
Athens, of which he had been one of the principal promoters, 
after having successfully carried out there, at the request of 
Government, his plan for the institution of a gymnasium, or 
public school. 

An Excursus by Dr. von Eckenbrecher, in favour of the 
Ilium of the Roman era, commonly called Novum Ilium, 
being the site of the ancient Homeric city, which appeared 
in the early part of 1843, called the Professor’s attention to 
the subject. Dr. von Eckenbrecher has restored the ancient 
nomenclature to the two principal streams of the Trojan plain, 
and his pamphlet was so far valuable; but the evidence he 
brought as to the site of the city itself was far from conclusive. 

The Professor had at this period not yet visited the locali- 
ties himself; a circumstance greatly in favour of the pre- 
sumption of his views being unprejudiced. 

No plan could have been better calculated to elicit the 
truth than that pursued by the Professor, which he com- 
menced by collecting all passages in any way bearing on the 
subject, and then drew his conclusions from the prepon- 
derating evidence: this evidence was concentrated in a spot 
on the plain, but this spot was neither Novum Ilium, nor 
Lechevalier’s mountain. All the Professor now required was 
a low hill (Aodos ov=y dynos) at this point: should such a 
hill exist, there was no doubt in his mind as to its being the 
site of the Homeric Troy. No such eminence, however, was 
marked decidedly, or at all distinctly, in the different maps 
of that part of Asia, except, perhaps, in D’Anville’s: to ascer- 
tain this fact, it was therefore necessary to visit the plain, 
and compare its actual state with recorded testimony, with a 
view to discover how far they confirmed each other, and 
where the Pagus Iliensium, or village of the Ilienses, was 
formerly situated. 
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To enable the reader more clearly to see the force of the 
arguments in favour of the view taken in the following 
Excursus, it is advisable to give a short and succinct synopsis 
of the chief heads of the arguments adduced by the author in 
favour of Strabo’s site of the Homeric Ilium: to this end a 
map is annexed, for more ready reference, on which is in- 
scribed,— 

1. The site of Novum Ilium, underlined red. 
2. That of Lechevalier, dive. 
3. That of Strabo, and the Author, which is left plain. 


The chief arguments against New Ilium are :— 

That it was too near to the shore. 

That the camp of the Greeks would be more clearly visible 
from the Acropolis of New Ilium, than from any intermediate 
point; (consequently the watchman referred to in Homer 
would have been useless.) 

That this site cannot be run round, nor could a chariot- 
way, from the nature of the ground, have ever existed 
round it, 

That it is contrary to the opinion of Strabo, himself a 
geographer, who wrote a description of the plains of Troy, 
citing Demetrius of Scepsis, a native of the country. 

That the distances do not agree with those inferred from 
classical authors. 

That Hercules could not have approached without meet- 
ing Laomedon. 

That the area is too large for cities of that period, accord- 
ing to the measurements of those heretofore traced. 

That there is no marsh in the vicinity which corresponds 
with the Homeric description. 


The arguments against Lechevalier’s site are :— 

That it can neither be run round, nor could a chariot-way 
exist, 
That it is on the wrong side of the Scamander, so that 
Priam must have crossed the river twice in returning from 
the camp, or not at all, whereas he crossed it once only. 
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That the watchman would have been useless, owing to the 
great height of the Bounarbashi mountain. 

The assertion of Plato, that it was placed on a low hill. 

That the tumuli would be inside the city, contrary to the 
custom of the ancients and Homer’s testimony. 

That there are four of these tumuli on this site, whereas 
only that of Hector is mentioned, and no others alluded to 
by Homer, as would have been the case had they existed. 

Lastly, that there is positive evidence of the town of 
Scamandria having stood here. 


The arguments in favour of Professor Ulrichs’ site, on the 
authority of Strabo, are :— 

The relative distances. 

The necessity of a watchman to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the Greeks. 

The facility of running round it. 

The marsh near the site. 

The tumuli of Hector and the Aisyetes, where the Homeric 
description requires them. 

The impossibility of seeing the Greek camp. 

The admeasurement of the site according with the area of 
ancient cities now to be traced, as, for example, Agamemnon’s 
capital. 

The description of the hill agreeing with Plato’s testimony 
as a low hill, and with Homer’s as an eminence in the plain. 

The supposition that Hercules came up the valley of 
Simois, while Laomedon descended by that of Scamander, 
thus passing each other without meeting. 

The arguments in favour of the Professor’s site of the 
Greek camp at Sigeium are of two sorts; negative with 
respect to the other two sites, and affirmative in respect to 
Strabo’s.— Of the first description are :— 

That it was not at Rheeteium, as some would have it, con- 
trary to Homeric testimony, but at Sigeium. 

That the area between the two promontories would be too 
great for a camp where the troops are said “to have been 
crowded.” 
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That it would lie in a marsh flooded in winter, and that 
the Scamander would run through the middle of it. 

That there would not have been sufficient depth of water 
for the galleys to approach. 

That the shore on the N.E. side, where Naustathmon has 
been placed, is not high, as represented. 

That it would have been on the wrong side of the Sca- 
mander. 

Lastly, that these sites are contrary to the testimony of 
Strabo, and that the Throsmos can in neither case be found 
in any near part of the plain. 

The affirmative arguments are :— 

That the site assigned by the Professor to Naustathmon is 
in accordance with Strabo’s description. 

That the Throsmos is to be found at the ford, most pro- 
bably that mentioned by Homer. 

That the space is small, as represented by the poet. 

That the Scamander would form a natural defence to the 
camp. 

That the tumuli of Achilles and Antilochus fall just outside 
the camp, and that of Ajax at a distance, as required. 

The existence.of a fountain formerly where Achilles first 
leaped on shore, giving rise to the legend of the “ fountain of 
the two feet;” and its existence at the present day, though it 
ceases to flow. 

The high shore. 

The absence of a port,—a word which Homer studiously 
avoids in speaking of the Greek camp. 

The convenience, dryness, and security of the position 
against inundation and surprise. 

It is worthy of observation, that Lechevalier and his disci- 
ples, in order to sustain their theory, have found it necessary 
to change not only the names of rivers and their relative 
positions, but to misplace all the palpable localities. 


These prefatory remarks are indispensable to show that 
the Professor adopted a fairer and more judicious system 
than his predecessors; most of whom first visited the plain, 
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fixed on what they considered a good position for a city in 
the present day, and then strained classical evidence to prove 
their theory, selecting such passages as might favour it, mis- 
interpreting or forcing others, and utterly omitting those 
which did not meet their views. 

The Professor, on the contrary, proceeded otherwise: he 
fixed on a spot where the ancient city ought to have been 
according to classical evidence, and then examined the locali- 
ties in confirmation of such evidence. But he had scarcely 
finished his notes, and returned to Athens, when he was 
attacked there by a sudden malady, which, after a few days, 
proved fatal. 

On the translator’s return to Athens, in his way from 
Syria and Egypt, he learned with heartfelt sorrow that he 
had lost an esteemed and valued friend, and the world a 
most distinguished scholar. He let a tear fall on his pre- 
mature grave, and returned to Europe. 

The works of the Professor, chiefly on the subject of 
ancient topographies, were already well known and highly 
prized in Germany: his Latin and Greek Lexicon, the result 
of five years’ labour, and completed shortly before his death, 
gained for him the distinguished title of Lexicographer. In 
addition to the present Excursus, he left numerous MSS., 
most of them unfortunately in an unfinished state, but con- 
taining a clue to questions still either in abeyance or erro- 
neously treated. 

The present Excursus, which was intended as the fore- 
runner of a much more extended work on Homeric topo- 
graphy, has been placed at the disposal of the Royal Society 
of Literature, in consequence of a desire expressed by the 
Professor to the translator that it should also appear in 
England: the original, however, has not yet been published. 

The notes have been added by the translator, in conformity 
with the intention of the author, and, according to his own 
judgment, with a view to a more easy reference and a more 
clear demonstration of the text. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Tue theatre of the Iliad was already, at an early period, 
a favourite point for travellers, and almost as much an 
object of learned research as it has been in later times. 
In Strabo’s age, the ancients held two different 
opinions respecting the site of Homer’s city: the one, 
scientific, placing it at the village called the village 
of the Ilienses (xan ’Iewv), at the bottom of the 
Scamandrian valley ; and the other, the vulgar one, 
according to which the Aolian Ilium, founded later, 
near the confluence of the Scamander and the Simois, 
was supposed to have stood on the ancient spot. 

To these opinions Lechevalier has added a third, 
which appears to gain ground, and which has lately 
found a spirited defender in the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ 
of 7th Feb. 1843. Lechevalier rejects both the an- 
cient opinions, and places the renowned city on the 
rocky eminence of Baalik, above the present village of 
Bounérbashi (fountain-head). Dr. von Eckenbrecher 
has lately opposed the innovation of Lechevalier 
in a dissertation on the site of the Homeric Ilium, 
and has supported the claim of Novum Ilium with 
much acuteness. lLechevalier and his disciples, in 
order to carry out their view with some appearance 
of consistency, were obliged to change the position 
and names of the rivers Scamander and Simois, of 
the sepulchral mound of the Atsyetes, and of many 
other places and circumstances; and, amongst other 
things, to charge Strabo and Demetrius with the 
grossest errors. Dr. von Eckenbrecher has the merit 
of having restored to the principal rivers already 
mentioned the names assigned to them by antiquity, 
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as M. D’Anville had laid them down in his map 
of the Troad, on the authority of ancient authors. 
The identity of the Aolian [lium with the Trojan 
city, however, as insisted on by Dr. von Ecken- 
brecher, I hope to be able to prove an untenable 
theory, partly on the grounds given by Strabo, 
partly on others which have been passed over by that 
author. 

Whenever I have occupied myself with the topo- 
graphy of the Troad, it has appeared to me to be, 
above all, important to designate the situation of the 
village of the Tlienses with more precision than has 
been done hitherto, and then to ascertain if Homer’s 
history can be identified with that spot, as Strabo 
asserts: it was to this point, therefore, that I directed 
my particular attention during my visit to the plain 
itself. 

On the 7th of July, 1843, I landed in Beshika Bay, 
a roadstead much frequented by ships of war, with my 
much-esteemed friend Dr. P. Colquhoun. By the 
gracious condescension of His Majesty the King of 
Greece, the royal yacht had been placed at our disposal 
for our contemplated voyage to Troy, Rhodes, &c. 
We had arrived by way of Syros and Tenedos, whence, 
after a short stay, we sailed over to the afore-mentioned 
bay, and cast anchor. 

The roadstead is open, but perfectly safe in summer, 
when no strong south or west winds are to be feared. 
The shore of the bay is sandy and very shallow, so 
much so, that it is impossible to land dry on any part 
of the strand, even in a light boat. An extensive 
marsh, fed by a mill-stream brought hither from Bou- 
narbashi, stretches along the coast, emptying itself into 
the sea towards the northernmost part of the bay. In 
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this marsh were innumerable frogs, whose croaking 
so disturbed the stillness of the night, that we could 
hardly get to sleep in the vessel, in spite of the dis- 
tance at which the shallowness of the water obliged 
us to anchor from the shore. On the other side of the 
mouth of the stream, a hill, with traces of old forti- — 
fications and rocky cliffs, projects into the sea, bearing 
the vague name Paledcastro, which may possibly be 
the ancient Achaion or Agamia. Near to it lies the 
circular mound of earth called Beshik Tepeh (cradle- 
mound) : it is, however, uncertain whether it be artifi- 
cial or natural. 

‘We went round the marsh, which is thickly grown 
with sedge and reeds on the south side, and arrived in 
half an hour at the water-mill which is driven by the 
brook. According to the unanimous opinion of the 
Turkish and Greek peasantry of the neighbourhood, 
this bed was dug and banked by a certain Capudan 
Pasha, Ibrahim by name, after the conquest of the Pe- 
loponnesus, the Moriot prisoners being employed in 
the work: thus the abundant water of the Boundérbashi 
springs is led hither to drive the mill, which is at pre- 
sent the property of the Sultan, and yields a revenue 
by no means inconsiderable, inasmuch as it drives seven 
pairs of stones, and works continuously. There being 
no other water-mills in the neighbourhood, the inha- 
bitants bring their corn hither to be ground from the 
whole of the surrounding country, even as far as the 
inner Dardanelles and the island of Tenedos. Accord- 
ing to Lechevalier, this brook was the Scamander, and 
its dam a very ancient work, notwithstanding that it 
differs nothing from numberless other mill-streams in 
and out of Greece, which have been diverted from their 
original bed in like manner. The water, flowing in equal 
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volume in summer and winter, is led forward in a hori- 
zontal bed by means of the above-mentioned dams, 
which run along its right bank : a greater fall being thus 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the mill, the volume 
of the water is not much more considerable than that 
of the Ismenos, which is diverted in a similar way. 
While I was occupied in obtaining some information 
from the miller, in which the knowledge of Turkish 
possessed by my travelling companion was of material 
service, some Greek peasants arrived from the neigh- 
bouring village of Yeni Keui, (in modern Greek 
Neoxyopt,) from whom we hired horses for the prosecu- 
tion of our journey. After the usual preparations, we 
set off for Boundrbashi, and, by turning off a little to 
the right hand from that road, soon reached Ujek 
Tepeh, the highest and most considerable of the tu- 
muli of the neighbourhood ; visible at a considerable 
distance, both from the sea and from different points 
in the plain. It lies on the line of hills which extends 
itself from Ida to Yeni Shehér or Sigeium, called by 
the Greeks Hagios Elias; it is about 70 or 80 feet 
high, its base having a diameter of 260 feet: on the 
top is a slight platform, from which there is a beau- 
tiful panoramic view. On the south-west is disco- 
vered the steep abrupt point of Ida, now Kaz Dagh or 
the Goose Mountain, towering above the Kara Dagh 
or Black Mountain, and the rounded fore-hills, dark 
with forests and thick underwood; nor is the Ida, in 
whose highest ravines lies a never-melting mass of snow, 
less rich in springs, wood, or game, than in Homer’s 
time. It has often been asserted, as Plato says! of the 
mountains in Attica, that the Ida was once more 


1 Plat. Leg. 
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thickly wooded, and had on this account more boun- 
tiful springs, and that the decrease of both was to be 
ascribed to the frequent burning of the forests ; from 
which it would appear that the ancients possessed no 
organized system of wood and forest administration to 
prevent the conflagrations, the destructive ravages of 
which Homer has used as a poetical allegory. Where 
the soil is adapted to bear wood, the forest grows up 
again of its own accord, as may be seen in northern 
Eubcea. According to the opinion of Pliny,’ forests 
exhaust the springs, while thinning the woods, on the 
contrary, causes their re-appearance. With reference 
to Ida in particular, its tops are still so woody, that 
most of the ships belonging to the surrounding coast 
and neighbouring islands, even down to Samos, are 
almost exclusively built of materials drawn thence. 
Towards the north-east, you look down from Ujek 
Tepeh on the wide green valley, which is likewise 
bounded by the second line of the fore-hills or spurs of 
the Ida, extending to the Hellespont: this valley is 
traversed in its whole extent by the Scamander or 
Menderéh of the present day, whose stream a thick 
uninterrupted line of willows and plane-trees, over 
which towers here and there a tall majestic elm, 
shades and conceals. Like a dark green riband 
lies the river with its windings: on the lighter ground 
of the surrounding fields and meadows, where the 
valley opens towards the Hellespont, a third ridge 


2 C. Plinius, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxi. cap. 4. 

“‘Nascuntur fontes decisis plerumque sylvis, quos arborum ali- 
menta consumebant: sicut in Hemo, obsidente Gallos Cassandro, 
cum valli gratia sylvas occidissent. Plerumque vero damnosi tor- 
rentes corrivantur, detracta collibus sylva, continere nimbos ac dige- 
rere consueta.” 
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rises in the east, beyond the second line already men- 
tioned ; on the western extremity of which, near the 
strand, is situated the tomb of Ajax, and opposite 
to it, on the south side of the Menderéh, the tomb of 
Achilles, near Yeni Shehér, behind the Turkish fortifi- 
cation Kum Kaléh, or the Sand Castle, so called in al- 
lusion to the alluvial soil on which it is built: on the 
extreme end of the second or middle ridge, towards the 
Hellespont, stood once the Aéolian ium. On running 
the eye along towards the right from this point to 
where the ridge joins the higher spurs of the Ida, you 
discover at the foot of the mountain immediately abut- 
ting on the valley, the high cultivated eminence of 
Atchik Keui, among bushes and oaks, where in re- 
moter ages the Trojan Ilium stood, and at a later 
period the village of the Ilienses, as I trust to be able 
to prove satisfactorily in the sequel. From this side 
of Atchik Keui and the Menderéh, which here first 
enters the plain, you look on Boundrbashi, and near 
to it is a pool thickly overgrown with bushes, on the 
edge of which rises a line of poplars. The character 
of this scenery forms a strong contrast to that of 
Greece; all is green, and intersected with brooks, 
meadows, and corn-fields, throughout which lie scat- 
tered the noble Vallonea oak and other trees, here and 
there forming clumps, meeting the eye on all sides: 
the olive-tree of Greece is, however, nowhere to be 
seen. The hills in the neighbourhood are low and 
rounded, and intersected by paths; large herds of 
cattle browse in the lower hollows, and sheep and 
goats on the bushy eminences. 

The Menderéh has a broad bed with a sandy bot- 
tom, which it does not half fill in summer: in winter, 
on the contrary, it overflows its banks, flooding the 
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lower part of the plain, often indeed laying the whole 
of it under water; and this natural occurrence forms 
the best reason for the disappearance of the sepulchral 
mound of Ilus, which Homer places in the middle of the 
plain. Even the high plain of Bairametsch, lying south- 
east of the village of Bounarbashi and the Kaz Dagh, is 
exposed to these contingencies. The ancient Cebrenia 
is also occasionally converted into a lake in winter, 
and simply for this reason, viz., that the narrow rocky 
ravine near Boundarbashi, through which the Menderéh 
must force itself into the Trojan plain, does not suffice 
to carry off the great mass of water with sufficient ex- 
pedition ; and from this circumstance probably arose 
the old legend that ‘‘ Hercules dug an outway for 
the Scamander,” which is on this account called the 
Ditch of the Man (cxdupa av&pes) : the same legend is 
related of the Peneus in the Vale of Tempe. 

I call the Menderéh Scamander, because I hold that, 
in accordance with the testimony of the classics, it 
can bear no other name. No one will doubt but that 
Strabo, in his description of the Trojan plain, means 
this river, notwithstanding that Lechevalier and many 
subsequent writers on this subject, arguing upon the 
false hypothesis originated by him, assume that the 
geographer mistook the largest and most renowned of 
the Idzean rivers. So bold an assertion as this can only 
be admitted into argument, on the supposition of his 
having been convicted of other and similar errors ; but 
still less can it be admitted that Demetrius, the fore- 
runner of Strabo in Trojan topography, and born at 
Scepsis, in Ida,> should not have known the proper 


® Strabo, x11. p. 602. 
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name for a river which flowed on the boundaries of 
his native country. Both these high authorities repre- 
sent the Scamander as descending from the summits of 
Ida, and discharging itself at Sigetum, as the Men- 
deréh does at the present day, after having traversed 
the Trojan plain. MHellanicus of Mitylene, one of 
the oldest scholiasts of Homer, a contemporary of 
Herodotus, and on all other questions an opponent of 
Strabo, represents the river as entering into the plain 
from Ida, swelled by heavy rains, and deluging it, 
exactly as the geographer does; nor is it improbable 
that the poet borrowed the idea* of the struggle of 
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the River God with the hero Achilles from the fre- 
quent recurrence of this circumstance. The precise 
description of the river by Homer,—its whirling 
stream, sandy bed, and high banks lined with elms 
and willows, but more particularly the circumstance 
of his making it flow between the city of Priam and 
the camp of the Achaians into the wide bosom of 
the sea,°— adapts itself to the Menderéh alone: thus 
also the ancient artist, whose productions Philo- 
stratus the younger has described in a lively and 
graphic style,® pictured the country to himself. On 
one side of the picture were to be seen the walls 
of Troy, on the other the ships of the Achaians on 
the Hellespont, and between both a plain traversed 
by the Scamander: on one side of the plain he 
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placed the Trojans with their allies, on the other the 
Greeks. 

That the most considerable stream which flows from 
Ida, and which empties itself into the Hellespont, near 
Sigeium, is the Scamander, coincides, moreover, with 
the data of Scylax, Herodotus, Dionysius Periegetes, 
Ptolemy, Mela, Catullus, and other scholiasts of 
Homer:" notwithstanding which, in the face of all these 
authorities, Lechevalier has laboured to make a single 
passage in the Iliad serve in support of his assump- 
tion. In this passage it is said that two springs of 
the Scamander rose near the town, the one hot, and 
the other icy cold, at which the Trojan women were 
wont to wash their clothes in time of peace. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as he insisted that the hill above Bounarbashi 
was the site of the city of Priam, so he held the streams 
called the Forty Eyes (Kirk-Ghiuz in Turkish, and 
’capavra "*yaria in modern Greek, or Boundarbashi, 
spring-head) to be the washing-place mentioned in 
Homer, and the brook which takes its rise from it, the 
Scamander. 

The ancient interpreters of Homer were universally 
of opinion (as far as we can conclude from Strabo 
and the scholiasts of the Iliad, who refer to Porphyry, 
the celebrated grammarian,) that Homer, by the springs 
of the Scamander, by no means understands the real 


7 Schol. Il. um. 467. vir. 86. 
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sources of the river,—which rises on the summits of 
Ida, at a distance of 300 stadia, or about 374 English 
miles, from the city,—but water which either emptied 
itself into the Scamander, or flowed out of it through 
a subterraneous passage, and re-appeared near the 
city; the name being possibly applied in the same 
way as the Castalia is called by Ovid Cephissian 
waves,” because, according to tradition, a part of the 
Cephissian stream flowed underground to Delphi, 
near Lebadea. How, ask the interpreters, can the poet 
here mean the actual sources of the Scamander, when 
he himself numbers it among the rivers which flow 
from Ida to the sea ? ' 

But let us return to Ujek Tepeh. This mound is 
usually taken, from its commanding view, for the tomb 
of the Adsyetes," on the top of which the Trojan senti- 
nel, Polites, was wont to sit, in order to observe when 
the Achaians should leave their ships to undertake an 
expedition against the town; and thence bring the 
Trojans timely notice of it, in order that they might be 
ready to meet the enemy in the plain, and thus be 
enabled to keep the fight at a distance from the walls 


° Ovid, Met. 1. 369. ; ' 
‘* Adeunt pariter Cephisidas undas 
Ut nondum liquidas, sic jam vada nota secantes.” 
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‘of the city.’ In Strabo’s time, this mound or barrow 
was shown in the Scamandrian valley, five stadia 
distant from Novum Ilium, near the road leading to 
Alexandrian Troy, or a quarter of an hour west or 
south-west of the present Hissarlik, where a mound 
now exists, of which I shall speak hereafter. I see 
no reason for deviating from Strabo’s data, except 
we choose to designate this learned and unprejudiced 
writer (whom antiquity has, without hesitation, dig- 
nified with the name of ‘ the Geographer,’ and who 
was a scholar of the grammarian Tyrannion, and, as 
such, fundamentally grounded in Homer’s poems, 
and all that related to him,) an ignorant and super- 
ficial scribbler. Since the date of the Homeric poems, 
Greek colonists have uninterruptedly inhabited those 
regions ; moreover, Pisistratus, who, with his assist- 
ants, arranged the immortal poems, was himself in 
possession of Sigeium. There is just as little ground for 
believing that the points which in Strabo’s time bore 
Homeric names, are not those alluded to by Homer 
under the same denominations, as that the streams 
have interchanged their denominations since Homer’s 
time. Whoever holds the Bounérbashi hill to be the 
site of ancient Troy will admit, that, were he on the 
top of it, he could see thence better into the plain than 
from Ujek Tepeh: in any case this latter lies too far 
from the field of battle to allow of the supposition 
of its belonging to one of those mentioned. I feel 
rather inclined to believe it to be the monument of 
some old Trojan king or hero, perhaps of Lycus or 
Chimzreus, whose graves were renowned in Greece, 


12 Strabo, x11. i. p. 599. 
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even before the era of the Trojan war; nay, Mene- 
laus, during a famine, makes a pilgrimage thither, by 
order of the Pythian oracle. 

From Ujek Tepeh we continued to travel for about 
an hour and a half, over low hills, partially covered 
with Vallonea oak and oak bushes, till we arrived at 
Bounarbashi. The other name given to these sources, 
namely, the ‘Forty Eyes,” is not to be taken in 
its literal sense ;'* they consist of a series of powerful 
springs, spirting out near to one another, at the foot of 
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a hill of concrete, and immediately forming a long large 
pond, which is carefully dammed up, and its banks, in 
order to give them a greater consistency, planted with 
thick bushes and trees: upon this road borders a 
garden, changed by neglect into a wilderness. The 
degree of heat of the two springs, supposed by Le- 
chevalier to be the two Homeric sources of the Sca- 
mander, of which one is said to be warm, and the other 
cold, has often been tested by travellers, but the 
result of their inquiries has proved that all the springs 
have the same temperature. In summer, they are cool 
and pleasant to drink, although not so cold as most 
springs at their source; in winter, they are said to 
smoke on very cold days, and very naturally, as their 
degree of cold is then less than that of the atmosphere. 

From the great pool, the water, as I have already 
mentioned (pp. 111, 112), is led along the northern de- 
clivity of the hill by means of a prolongation of the dyke 
of the pool. Further west, where some low eminences 
have to be passed, the channel is hewn for a short 
distance through the rocky ground: still further on, the 
stream turns the mill already mentioned in the beginning 
of this Paper; which is, doubtless, the object it was 
intended to answer. Before the construction of this 
canal, the water formed a brook which emptied itself 
into the Scamander, at half an hour’s distance below 
the village of Boundrbashi, doubling at least the 
volume of the water in the latter by its tnbutary 
stream, so that Pliny might very well call it a navi- 
gable river.’© This designation cannot, however, be 


15 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. v. 30. 
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- given to the mill stream, as Dr. Forchhammer has 
done in his treatise printed in the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 

I think we may safely call the brook, which in its 
original state emptied itself into the Scamander, the 
Thymbrius. Homer makes no mention of it, either as 
one of the rivers that flow in different directions from 
Ida, and combine their streams at the command of 
Neptune, to destroy the fortifications of the Achaians, 
after which each retires to its own bed, or where 
the Scamander calls his brother Simois to aid him 
in flooding the Trojan plain, and in driving Achilles 
from the battle-field.'® 

In the tenth Rhapsody, not without good reason held 
spurious, the word Thymbrius does not once occur. 
The prisoner Dolon’’ betrays to Ulysses and Dio- 
medes that the Lycians and other Trojan allies are 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Thymbria, but the 
Carians and the rest near the sea; while the Trojans, 
under Hector, were standing on the Throsmos, near 
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the Achaian camp. Here the sea and Thymbria appear 
to form a contrast; and should we admit, that which 
indeed seems most probable, that the Carians stood 
in the neighbourhood of the bay between Rhcetetum 
and Sigeium, then we must look to the south of the 
valley for Thymbria. Now, according to Strabo, this 
was a plain near the village of the Ilienses, about fifty 
stadia, or six English miles, distant from New Ilium, 
through which the Thymbrius flowed into the Sca- 
mander; at the confluence of which two rivers lay 
the temple dedicated to the Thymbrian Apollo,’® near 
to which the geographer places the city, and where 
he represents Ulysses as encamped with a reserved 
corps,’® and as hiding himself in the swampy ground, 
at a distance from the ships, but near to the city: 
Euripides also places it near to the city. Accord- 
ing to a fragment of Sophocles,” Achilles fell upon 
Troilus near the temple of the Thymbrian Apollo, 
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and slew him while he was exercising his horses there ; 
and these data adapt themselves perfectly to the 
marsh of Bounarbashi. This spot is said to have de- 
rived its name from a certain herb that grows there, 
and that powerfully attracts bees: whether such a 
herb grow there, or not, I leave to the researches of 
botanists ; it is, however, a fact that the rearing and 
swarming of bees is encouraged to a considerable 
extent at Boundrbashi; nor could a more favourable 
spot, perhaps, be found, or one more in accordance 
with Virgil’s directions.” A few steps eastward of 
the springs lies the Turkish village of the same name, 
inhabited rather by storks than men; and on some of 
the larger houses as many as ten nests might be 
counted. Indeed, one at least of these birds, which 
are held in as great veneration by the Turks as by the 
Dutch, had established itself on each of the huts, which 
are so low that a person might almost touch their 
nests with his hand. The croaking of the frogs, the 
myriads of gnats, with the addition of a damp mist 
which exhales from the marshy ground, render it 
almost impossible for a traveller to pass the night 
here, or any where else in the lower parts of the valley : 
he will therefore do well to arrange his route so as to 
be able to lodge in one of the villages which occupy 
higher sites. 

The extensive burial-ground near Boundrbashi Keui 
proves this village to have been formerly very rich and 
large: many granite and marble columns, and other 
architectural fragments, which, judging from their 
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style and size, have probably been brought hither 
from Novum Ilium, are used as sepulchral monu- 
ments. 

We rode hence to the eminence of Baalik, which 
rises about 400 feet above the level of the sea, and 
to nearly the same height above the bed of the Sca- 
mander. At the north-west foot of this eminence lies 
the village of Baalik, which derives its reputation 
from its having been named the Pergamos of Priam 
by Lechevalier: should it henceforth chance to lose 
this interest, the beautiful view it commands will, 
nevertheless, amply reward the traveller for the toil of 
ascending it. On arriving at the summit, we found 
three tumuli among the bushes and stunted oaks; 
the largest and most southerly is about 30 feet high 
and 130 in diameter. South-west of, but near to this, 
stands a smaller one, consisting of loose stones and 
earth. Passing on from these two tumuli in an 
easterly direction, we came upon the remains of a wall, 
cutting the hill which projects towards the Menderéh 
at right angles, and built, to judge from what is left 
of it, principally of ruins. Foundations of houses, 
and heaps of ruins, are to be found as well on the 
outside as within this wall, proving clearly that a village 
formerly stood here. I was, however, unable to dis- 
cover the traces of any considerable building. Within 
the wall are two straight trenches in the rocks, which 
appear to be the consequence of a natural depres- 
sion in the ground, but which probably served as 
cisterns to contain rain-water. On the side towards 
the river the hill is very steep at many points, rising 
perpendicularly from the bed of the river, which here 
winds through the gorge. It is on this side that the 
French architect, Mauduit, discovered some remains 
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of old Hellenic fortification walls, which he believes to 
be the ruins of the Priameian Pergamos. On searching, 
I soon found them; but, to my astonishment, found 
their dimensions so insignificant, that I can easily con- 
ceive why M. Mauduit thought it better not to attach 
a scale of feet to the embellished sketch of them ap- 
pended to his work. At that spot, where three courses 
certainly still remain upon one another, some rough- 
hewn, and some of a polygonal form, none measure 
more than two feet by one. Somewhat further down 
are the remains of a second and similar wall, mea- 
suring about fifteen feet in length, but forming the seg- 
ment of a large circle. The largest stone in the lower 
course of this wall measures two and a half feet in 
length, and is rough-hewn on five of its sides, but 
wedge-shaped on the sixth. Such stones were used 
at various epochs of Grecian architecture, for for- 
tifications of an inferior class: two parallel walls were 
built thus, the space between being filled up with 
rubbish, or puddled. I have accurately sketched, 
examined, and measured all that M. Mauduit men- 
tions, and cannot perceive the most remote resem- 
blance between them and the Cyclopean walls of the 
citadels of Argolis, or other remains indubitably of 
the olden time ; and yet, with this specimen before his 
eyes, M. Mauduit has succeeded in figuring to his ima- 
gination the impregnable Troy, the gigantic work of 
the Gods. The immense walls of Tyrinth, and its 
isolated position on a low hill in the plain, will probably 
give the best idea of Troy as it was, with this only dif- 
ference, that Troy, doubtless, enclosed a larger area. 
The Lion’s gate of Mycene may, with great reason, be 
supposed to resemble the Scean gate. Demetrius of 
Scepsis took this view of Troy, and combated with 
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these arguments the opinion of Timzus, who held the 
Achillzeum to have been fortified with the building 
materials of Troy. The Cyclops who built Tyrinth 
are said to have come out of Lycia:™ at any rate one 
must imagine the town which Homer dignified with 
the words ‘ God-built,’ ‘ well-walled,’ ‘strongly - 
towered,’ ‘ high-gated,’ ‘ lofty,’ ‘high,’ &c.,¥ as 
walled in the Cyclopean style. Had there been, how- 
ever, the slightest hope of discovering a single ancient 
stone, it would have been done subsequently to the 
time of Pisistratus, inasmuch as the spot has continued 
to be inhabited ever since, and has been frequently and 
accurately examined by the most noted archeologists. 
The prophetic words which Homer has put into the 
mouth of Neptune, namely, ‘‘ that the work which he 
himself and Apollo had performed for the hero Lao- 
medon should be forgotten,’ ** are probably to be 
attributed to the absence of any trace of walls in the 
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poet’s day. A%schylus also represents Agamemnon as 
having destroyed Troy so effectually, that posterity 
should remain ignorant of the position of its altars 
and temples. The orator Lycurgus is also cited by 
Strabo. He asks the Athenian judges, in his speech 
against Leocrates,% ‘‘ Who has not heard that Troy, in 
the days of its power, the greatest and mightiest of the 
Asiatic cities, since it was destroyed by the Greeks, 
and its inhabitants rooted out, has ever remained 
uninhabited ?” showing clearly that, even in the time of 
Alexander the Great, no one in Athens believed that 
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the ASolian inhabitants of Ilium were the descendants 
of the Trojans, or that their city stood on the site of the 
Homeric Iium. The Attic writers, Xenophon, Demos- 
thenes, and others, used to distinguish between two 
cities ; one called the Homeric Troy (Tpoia) ; the other, 
the olian Ilium (ro “Inov) ;—representing, moreover, 
the former as inhabited by Trojans (Tpaes) ; the other | 
by Ilienses (’Ivve’s) : in the same way, Herodotus, the 
Priameian Pergamon (ro Ipidyouv Iépyapyov) from the 
Tlion,”” built on alluvial soil, near the strand. In ad- 
dition to these authorities, and those cited by Strabo, 
others, such as the historian Timzus, Demetrius 
of Scepsis, Hestinea of Alexandrian Troy, Lucan the 
epigrammatist, and Eustathius, are to be reckoned 
among those who suppose the total disappearance of 
the walls of Troy. 

It was the opinion of Strabo, that Troy was not 
rebuilt, because later colonists dared not settle on the 
spot, on account, either of the dire fate which had be- 
fallen it, or the curse pronounced over it by Agamem- 
non, in accordance with the ancient custom.” The 
disappearance of every vestige of the building materials 
may be accounted for, by the fact of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding towns having used them in the con- 
struction of their new dwellings. 
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Sigeium is said to have been walled in, in this 
manner.” In fact, no durable stone is to be found in 
any of the hills which surround the valley of the 
Scamander, and Simois, north-west of Atchik Keui: 
within even a very short time back, the peasants of 
Yeni Shehér excavated building material from the ruins 
of New Ilium, for the construction of a church. 

If it be asked to what Hellenic town the ruins on 
Bounérbashi hill belong ; I answer, to the hamlet Sca- 
mandria, placed by Pliny in the neighbourhood of 
New I[lium,—otherwise known from a description, and 
a short notice, in the Byzantine authors; according to 
which it would appear that we must look for it on the 
bank of the Scamander, following the stream upwards. 
In the days of remote antiquity, this hamlet was 
probably called Thymbria, from the name of the plain 
at its foot. This town is, however, mentioned only by 
Stephanus. 

The view from the Pergamon of Lechevalier extends 
over the whole of the Scamandrian plain down to the 
sea, and even as far as the continent on the opposite 
side of the Hellespont ; a fact in no way required by 
the Homeric story, which, while it states the possi- 
bility of seeing a part of the battle-field, by no means 
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applies these expressions to the camp and ships of the 
Achaians :* moreover, Lechevalier’s Troy lies on the 
left bank, on which side the camp of the Achaians was 
also situated, near Sigeium. The Scamander must, — 
therefore, have been passed by Priam, in his journey 

to the tent of Achilles, either twice, or not at all ;* 
facts contradicted by the whole Iliad. Nor, is it more 
probable, bearing always in mind Homer’s exact de- 
scription of localities, that the poet should have passed 
over in silence two leading and characteristic features 
in the eminence of Boundrbashi; namely, the abrupt 
rocks, and their overhanging the Scamander (crerprecea), 
like other towers similarly situated ; for when in the 
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Odyssey®? it is proposed to the Trojans to throw 
the wooden horse down from the rocks, it would ap- 
pear that this passage has no reference to the rocks 
above which the citadel stood, but rather to some 
other eminence, to which they would drag the horse, 
and, like a criminal, hurl it down. At least, this 
passage of Homer appears to have been thus inter- 
preted.* 

With reference to the Scamander, it may clearly be 
proved that this river flowed at a considerable distance 
from the city ;* since Apollo, under the form of Agenor, 
entices Achilles from the oak at the Scean gate, through 
the corn-fields, down to the Scamander, whereby the 
flying Trojans gain time to retire within the city 
walls. 

To conclude, it is utterly impossible to run round 
the hill of Boundrbashi, on account of its great cir- 
cumference,. the nature of the rocky ravine through 
which the Scamander flows, and the height of many 
parts of the spurs of the hill over which the course 
must necessarily pass; and inasmuch as Lechevalier 
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was compelled to admit this impossibility, he takes 
refuge in a forced interpretation of the simple words of 
Homer, and one quite at variance with the views of an- 
tiquity. The poet states® that the heroes Achilles and 
Hector ran three times round the city of Priam; whereas 
Lechevalier represents them as running round in a 
circle, near the walls ; upon which his German editor, 
the renowned Heyne, remarks (p. 208),—‘‘ That if 
we assume that the passage of Homer, alluding to the 
combatants running round the city, should be inter- 
preted in any other way, or that it be impossible to run 
round the city,—that it is from hence we must derive 
the strongest proof respecting the true locality. I 
however,” he continues, “‘am of opinion that a locality, 
adapting itself to Homer’s description, should be sought 
for ; but that we are in no way justified in interpreting 
the poet despotically in favour of a locality which 
must always be considered as doubtful.”’ 

Lechevalier, as I have said above, having taken for 
granted that the heroes ran round in a circle before 
the Sczean gate, brings forth, in support of this hypo- 
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thesis, one of Virgil’s imitations of Homer, who makes 
®neas and Turnus describe circles** before the walls 
of Laurentium. Now I will not deny that Virgil meant 
to imitate Homer pointedly, and went so far as even to 
borrow little traits from him, well knowing that a suc- 
cessful, though imitatory, competition with the greatest 
of the Greek epic poets would please his Roman readers 
better than treating his subject in an original way: it 
is also possible that he may have wished to imitate him 
still more closely in this catastrophe, but was obliged 
to deviate on account of the local knowledge possessed 
by the Romans of the neighbouring Laurentium,” 
which was built on a hill, the foot of which abutted on 
an extensive marsh.** Nothing therefore remained for 
him but to suppose a circular race before the walls of 
Laurentium, and, in order to give this statement the 
necessary probability, to represent Aineas*® as following, 
wounded ; and, at the same time, to prevent Turnus 
from flying, to confine the lists by the neighbouring 
marsh, the high walls of Laurentium, and the close 
ranks of the Teucran army. Homer, on the contrary, 
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makes Achilles spring forward as often as Hector 
attempts to take refuge*® within the gate of Troy. 
That Virgil, however, did not understand Homer’s zepi, 
or any of the passages here referred to, in sucha sense, 
is sufficiently proved by the line, 


‘“‘Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros.” 


Indeed, it will be more difficult, if possible, to tor- 
ture the Latin preposition into such a sense, than the 
Greek. There is still one striking argument more 
against Lechevalier’s hypothesis: the four tumuli lie 
inside the line which would enclose the city as laid down 
by that writer and his adherents, diametrically in op- 
position to known practices of antiquity. It is true, 
single exceptions may be found to this rule: this would, 
however, by no means prove that such variations from 
established usage were frequent in Homer’s age; for the 
poet represents the fallen Achaians as being buried 
outside the camp, and Hector outside the walls,*’ and 
the mounds as thrown up on the spot where they 
were buried.*? To which, however, of the numerous 
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Greek and Trojan heroes whose graves are pointed out 
in the neighbourhood of Troy, on the evidence more 
particularly of the later epigrammatists, these four on 
Baalik belong, must, owing to the scantiness of the 
accounts which we possess, still remain a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Turning his back on Boundarbashi, the traveller 
will arrive at Atchik Keui, or the open village,“ 
situated about an hour’s walk from Lechevalier’s site, 
and half that distance from the Scamander, which 
flows between them. It lies. on a flat insulated hill, 
the north-westerly declivity of which abuts on a low 
slanting ridge of the great chain of hills which de- 
scends from Kara Ghiun or Kallicolone, already desig- 
nated as the second or middle one, on the north-west 
end of which I placed the ruins of New Ilium. The 
maps of Choiseul Gouffier and Mauduit mark the 
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that it lay in an insulated or exposed position, or on an eminence not * 
commanded by any heights. Other travellers give the name of this 
village Ackge Keui, or Money Village _ .4f ksx|—it may be either; 
perhaps the latter is the more correct denomination. I have, how- 


ever, not thought it worth while to alter it throughout the MS., as 
the Turkish name is immaterial.—Zditor. 
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insulated position of Atchik Keui very distinctly ; less 
so, the English one appended to Forchhammer’s To- 
pographical Review of Troy. According to Strabo, 
Demetrius described the neighbourhood as follows :**— 

‘“‘ Two rows of hills extend towards the sea from the 


‘* mountainous regions of Ida: the one, in the direction - 


‘‘of Rhoeteium; the other, in that of Sigerm,— 
‘‘forming thus a semicircle, between the extremities 
‘‘ of which lies New Ilium: the old city lies, however, 
‘‘ at the point whence they diverge. These two ridges 
‘‘ enclose the Simoian plain, through which the Simois 
‘‘ flows—as the Scamander through the Scamandnan; 
‘‘ and this is properly the Trojan plain, on which the 
‘‘ poet represents most of the battles taking place, as 
‘‘being more spacious. ‘ In this plain the various 
‘‘ sites are pointed out by name—the Erineos—the 
‘‘ prave of the AUsyetes—the Batiela—and the grave 
‘of Ilus. With respect to the rivers, the Scamander 


“ Strabo, lib. x11. i. p. 597. 
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‘flows towards Sigeium, the Simois towards Rhe- 
‘‘ telum, joining their streams at a short distance from 
‘** New Ilium; after which they are both lost in a 
‘© marsh called the Stomalimne (Marsh of the Mouth), 
‘*‘ probably from the fact of these rivers emptying 
‘* themselves into it. The above-mentioned plains are 
‘separated by an extensive but connected ridge, be- 
‘‘ pinning at New Ilium, continuing to Cebrenia, and 
‘forming, together with the ridges of hills on either 
‘* side, the letter €*°. A little above this is situated 
‘the hamlet called the Village of the Ilienses, at a 
‘* distance of thirty stadia from the present city; and 
*< here tt was that the ancient Ilium stood.”’ 

This description of Demetrius is clear and simple ; 
indeed, far clearer than it would be possible to render 
it by a map. Homer, in a well-known passage, places 
Troy in the plain; and Plato says, with reference to 
that passage, that Ilium was transported from the 
higher regions down into an extensive and beautiful 
plain, and placed on a low hill,** as if, in truth, to 
forewarn us against Bounarbashi. 


4 The form € was in Strabo’s time commonly used for the letter 
E. Coraes represents this sign, in his edition of Strabo, from manu- 
script, since the usual reading, Y, does not adapt itself to the rest of 
the description. 


# Plato, de Legibus, 682. 
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Atchik Keui, but a few years ago a populous Turkish 
village, lies on a low hill, as described above, abutting 
on the Scamander, and, as Strabo requires, in order 
to agree with Homer’s account, may be run round.*? 
At present it is almost entirely razed to its foundations, 
and the ground cultivated. Notwithstanding this, here 
and there among the rubbish of the Turkish village 
some remains of the more ancient substructions of the 
village of the Ilienses may be discovered; some squared 
stones also are scattered about, and a granite pillar 
or two: these latter, and the capital of a column, 
have probably been brought from Hissarlik. About 
half-way up the ascent, on the western side of the hill, 
stands a large farm-house (chiflik), where a decent 
night’s lodging may be obtained. The principal build- 
ing 1s constructed after the same design as the Lycian 
buildings, as represented by Fellows in his drawings: 
the roof is formed by trunks of trees laid across, upon 
which a layer of earth is trodden down ; its foundation 
is rocky, and projects, in some places, into the plain in 
masses, six or eight feet high, bearing a few stunted fig- 
trees: from this spot a view is obtained of the greater 
half of the Scamandrian plain, which narrows towards 
New Ilium, owing to the hill-ridges advancing there, 
and widens again on the other side of it, where it joins 
the Simoian plain. The hills near New Ilium hide 
Sigeium and the Hellespont from view; and it is clear 
from this circumstance, if we go on the supposition 
that Atchik Keui is the ancient Ilium, why the Trojans 
placed a sentinel on the tumulus of the Ausyetes, since 
it is at this point of the road, from Atchik Keui to 
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Sigeium, that the traveller first. catches a glimpse of 
the coast and the sea; and this explains why Homer 
never mentions that the Achaian camp, or the watch- 
fires, were visible from the city. When Helen points 
out the Achaian leaders to Priam,*® from the tower 
of the Sczean gate, the battle has already advanced 
far into the plain, towards the city: when, also, 
Apollo excites the Trojans from Pergamos,*® the 
fight is going on at no great distance from the gate. 
In the same way Priam perceives Achilles rushing 
onwards like a whirlwind through the plain,” and 
Cassandra, her father returning with the body of 
Hector; but, in both cases, as they are approaching 
the gate, Tenedos is hidden from Atchik Keui by the 
heights of Ujek Tepeh towards the west, and the sea 
by Imbros ; the ancient Kalydnz, islands lying between 
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Imbros and the main land, are visible, but nothing of 
Ida except the foremost ranges: the summit of Kal- 
licolone in the north-east, however, appears in wonder- 
ful beauty. The plain under Atchik Keui is partly 
sown with wheat; the rest remains uncultivated, on 
account of the marsh which forms there in the winter. 

The marsh called Judden lies to the north of Atchik 
Keui: its bottom, like nearly every other marshy spot 
in the plain, is dry and hard in summer; so that, in 
fact, the whole valley of Scamander suits exactly for 
a jousting-place for chariot-combats, so many of which 
are described, in so varying and lively a manner, in the 
Homeric poems. 

A canal, running along the foot of the hill, called 
the Kalafatlee Asmak, carries off the water of the 
Judden in winter, and that of some other brooks be- 
tween Kalafatlee and Hissarlik, into the Diimrek: the 
Asmak contains stagnant water in summer ;*' and a 
bridge, of the Byzantine age, with deep waggon-ruts, 
leads over it, northwards from Atchik Keui. In the 
plain before Atchik Keui stand, here and there, mag- 
nificent oaks, which thicken, towards the south, into a 
shady wood; in which lies, distant about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from Atchik Keui, the tumulus of Chamii 
Tepeh, the largest after Ujek Tepeh, rising 60 feet above 
the plain, and having a diameter of 250 feet. On its 
flattened top stands the rough hut of a rural watchman 
(garde champétre), who, from this elevated spot, is en- 
abled to see over the surrounding fields and neighbour- 
ing vineyards. This must be the Batieia, the tumulus 
of the Amazon Myrina, where the Trojans and their 
allies drew out their combined army before the first 


5! 4,0 | means “ stagnum ”’ in Turkish. 
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battle of the Iliad,°? and which Homer represents as a 
high isolated hill, on the declivity in the field before 
the city : it must, therefore, be sought not far from the 
latter, in the background of the Scamandrian plain, 


Imasmuch as the Achaians drew out their line at the 


other extremity of the plain, in the flowery meadow of 
the Scamander,® by which the Stomalimne is un- 
doubtedly meant. After the lines were thus drawn 
out, both armies rushed through the plain to the 
encounter. ** Lycophron also describes the great 
battle - field,“ by mentioning its two extremities, 
Myrina and the strand. The Batiela was shown in 
the Scamandrian plain even in Strabo’s day; and its 
position formed one of the arguments against the 
assertion of the Ilienses, that their hamlet occupied 
the site of the old city : and, even at that time, a stony 
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spot below the village of the Ilienses, covered with 
wild fig-trees, was called the Erineos ; the position of 
which would be that of the rocks below the chiflik. 

The old city would have occupied, according to this 
supposition, the nearly flat summit of the oval hill 
which extends from the chiflik about 1000 paces or 
four stadia (about half an English mile) towards the 
north-east, passing over the ruined Turkish village, 
and falling off gradually on all sides, so that commo- 
dious roads cross the hill in various directions. It is 
of course more difficult to ascertain how far the walls 
of the city extended down the declivity of the hill: 
nevertheless, in whatever way the line be drawn, 
the carriage-road leading round the walls on which 
the heroes ran thrice round the city, as described by 
Homer,” would be perfectly practicable even for armed 
warriors. The citadel or pergamon, which was, doubt- 
less, especially fortified, may have occupied the middle 
of the hill; for, according to Homer, the road thence 
to the Sczan gate passed at least through some streets 
of the city ;** or the chiflik-house may be near the 
position of the Sczan gate, since not far from this 
gate the Erineos abutted on the city walls, which 
were here most easy to scale. 


§ The Turkish village of Atchik Keui, which, owing to its ruined 
state, may be called the old Atchik Keui (Eski Atchik Keui), is con- 
nected continuously with the chiflik of the same name: the laying 
down, therefore, the two villages Atchik Keui and Eski Atchik Keui, 
at an hour’s distance from each other, is an error of the maps. 
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The superb high oak, hallowed to Jupiter,” so often 
mentioned by Homer, and still shown in Strabo’s 
time, stood, according to his account, below the 
Erineos ; and, according to Homer, on the road leading 
from the Sczan gate to the battle-field. Even at 
the present moment many Vallonea oaks stand there, 
of which the traveller may fix upon the oldest and 
largest, and name it the Oak of Jupiter. Seriously, 
however, although the Homeric tree may long since 
have decayed and faded away, enough is still left to 
awake a phantasy true to life: thus Cicero says of the 
Marian Oak, ‘‘manet vero et semper manebit, sata 
enim est ingenio.” 

At the south-eastern declivity of the hill of Atchik 
Keui flows a small brook, called the Kemar Chai or 
Kemar Su, which received this name from the great 


59 Strabo, x11. i. p. 597. 
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That Homer, by the word ¢ryis does not mean a beech, but the 
indigenous Vallonea oak with its edible fruit, is the decided opinion 
of most of the ancient commentators. The Roman authors use for it 
invariably the word ‘‘quercus,” as may be proved by comparing 
those passages of Dionysius, Livy, and Theophrastus, where it occurs. 
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arch (called in modern Greek xapapa) of a Roman 
aqueduct. This arch lies about an hour and a half’s 
walk up the stream from Atchik Keui, in a wild region 
thickly overgrown with firs. On the other bank, not 
far from Kara Ghiun, the brook is supplied by bountiful 
springs, one of which turns a mill, at about half an 
hour’s distance below the arch. Further down, the 
water is less abundant, and the bed becomes dry in 
many places ; the water losing itself among the frag- 
ments of rock rolled down from the mountains, not- 
withstanding the perennial springs which rise in many 
places: one of these springs, yielding water both good 
and cold, rises in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
chiflik, on the right bank of the brook, and supplies 
the inhabitants with water for drinking. Further down, 
a brook flows towards the Scamander, in a southerly 
direction, through a region overgrown with under- 
wood and trees, and called Batakia. Now, if Homer’s 
Ilium really stood on the hill of Atchik Keui, it was the 
water of the Kemar Chai that filled the renowned basin 
where the Trojan women washed, and where Hector 
fell by the hand of Achilles.” 

A warm spring is as little to be found at this spot 
now, as in Strabo’s time, and may have been an inven- 
tion of the poet. Dr. Forchhammer mentions, however, 
in his Topography,” that the rocks in the neighbour- 
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hood of the hill are of a volcanic nature ; so that it can 
well be imagined possible that a warm spring once 
existed here :® the arch of the aqueduct opens 55 feet 
over the wild rocky ravine through which the Kemar 
Chai rushes; and on its key-stone a head in alto 
relievo may be remarked, probably that of the emperor 
who caused it to be constructed. The spring, the water 
of which was led over the arch, now flows off higher 
up the mountain, in another direction. This aqueduct, 
to judge from the remains of large earthen pipes, for- 


called Aaly Bey’s Mill. From the mill it passes through high vol- 
canic rocks of a red hue, passing at some places into black.” 


62 It appears, however, that one of the fountains of the Scamander 
in Ida might formerly have been warm, and the other cold; and that 
Homer refers to these, or, as the author implies, to two springs 
flowing into and augmenting the stream of the Scamander. I am 
the more inclined to this opinion, as the article ai is omitted, thereby 
implying that these were two myyal of many that supplied the Sca- 
mander, which flowed down from Ida: now these springs fall into a 
river from Ida, and may be regarded more as a source than as a tri- 
butary stream.— Editor. 
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It cannot, however, in any case be admitted that Homer contra- 
dicted himself on so important a point, on which so much depends. 
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merly conducted the water to Hissarlik, or New Ilium: 
the peasants often dig out portions of the pipes, using 
them as chimneys upon the flat roofs of their huts. 
On the road from Atchik Keui to the aqueduct, little 
worthy of remark is to be found. At a distance of 
twenty minutes’ walk behind Atchik Keui a small tu- 


mulus is to be seen, on the left side of the road, near a — 


Turkish burial-ground: about an hour’s walk further 
on, on turning off the road to the left, to a spot called 
Mal Tepeh, we meet with the ruins of an ancient temple, 
of white marble, shaded by high pines, which, judging 
from the fragments and an inscription with the name 
lOYAA(IOY), belongs to the Roman era. An hour 
hence, following the ascent, a sugar-loaf mound called 
Kara Ghiun, visible at a great distance, rises where the 
hill-ridge which divides the Scamander from the Simois 
leaves the spurs of Ida: this travellers have already 
rightly fixed upon as the Homeric Kallicolone. Strabo 
asserts it to have lain on the Simois, forty stadia, or 
five miles English, distant from New Ilium ; ® a state- 
ment which, when compared with Homer’s account, ™ 
in which Phoibos and Ares, the deities allied to the 
Trojans, were spectators of the greatest and most 
decisive of the Homeric battles from Kallicolone, 
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can only refer to Kara Ghiun, which is visible from the 
whole plain. All that Strabo says respecting the po- 
sition of the Iliensian village adapts itself perfectly to 
Atchik Keui, viz., that it lay in the upper part of the 
Scamandrian plain, 30 stadia from New Ilium, and was 
capable of being run round. Indeed, the only error 
which exists lies clearly in the statement that Kallico- 
lone is ten stadia from the village of the Ilienses, which 
‘has caused most topographers to place it on the hill- 
ridge between New Ilium and Kallicolone : this is either 
a mistake of Strabo himself, who may not have de- 
scribed the neighbourhood from personal survey, or to 
be laid to the account of his transcribers ; that is, if we 
will not understand him as meaning that the Iliensian 
village was ten stadia distant from the furthest south- 
westerly foot of the Kallicolone, which certainly ex- 
tends to the neighbourhood of Atchik Keui. Strabo 
calls the ridge, upon the extreme point of which New 
Ilium lies, a connected ridge, and goes on to say that, 
for this reason, New Ilium is not to be run round, 
as is really the case.© Now, if we reckon 30 stadia 
from New Ilium to the village of the Ilienses, 10 
thence to Kallicolone, and from New Ilium 40 to Kalli- 
colone, it results that these three points lie in a straight 
line: consequently, the village of the Ilienses would be 
on the same ridge, and therefore as incapable of being 
run round as New Ilium: in addition to which, it would 
be just as near the Simois as New Ilium, and would 


6 Strabo xu. i. p. 599. 
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not abut on the Scamandrian valley ; but, least of all, 
according to the verse also cited by Strabo,” could it hie 
in or near the plain. Strabo himself, moreover, at one 
time places the Erineos in the Scamandrian plain, and, 
at another, he says it lay under the walls of the old 
town, and a little below the same oak which Homer 
places at the Scean gate. How, then, can Strabo 
mean that the Homeric city, and its successor in later 
days, the Kopn of the Ilienses, lay only ten stadia from 
Kallicolone, in a direct line towards New Ilium? In 
that case it would have lain, not on the plain of Sca- 
mander, but, on the contrary, forty stadia from it, 
and only ten from the Simois. 

The site of New Ilium by Hissarlik (Icapdéxia) has 
been often described by travellers, and, as far as I 
am aware, never questioned. Dr. von Eckenbrecher 
alone, in order to support his theory respecting the 
Pergamos and Throsmos,. ascribes to the city an 
extension towards the east and the south, four times 
more considerable than that which it really had. 
Strabo most clearly determined its site to be at the ex- 
tremity of the great ridge which divides the plain 
up to the spurs of Ida. It obtained its Turkish name, 
Hissarlik or fortification,” from the ruins of ancient 


. 66 Il. xXx. 916. 
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67 The Turks, on finding the remains of ancient temples and the 
like, invariably mistake them for the ruins of fortifications, nor can 
they be persuaded to the contrary ; even so the Greeks of the present 
time. The Acropolis of Athens is called 75 povptov and ré xdotpov, 
and the colossal Temple of the Sun at Baalbek, ‘HAcovmodis: they 
even sometimes express their surprise that their predecessors should 
have wasted so much time in decorating their fortresses.— Editor. 
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and superb buildings, temples, &c., the remains of 
which the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
used for embellishing their tombs, constructing their 
mosques, and like purposes; which accounts for pillars 
and other architectural fragments of the same style 
and dimensions, together with marbles, &c., being 
found every where in the neighbourhood of Chiblak 
and Halilana, (a burial-place belonging to this village,) 
Bounarbashi, Kalafatlee, Kum Kaléh, and other spots ; 
so that there can be no doubt but that they are the 
membra disjecta of the same buildings with which the 
patronage of Macedon and Rome had adorned New 
Ilium. The most considerable of the fragments thus 
transported are to be found at the extensive burial- 
place, shaded by large and stately oaks, situate about 
a quarter of an hour’s walk south of Chiblak, on a 
low range of hills ;® the little village of Chiblak being 
itself half an hour’s walk east of Hissarlik. 

The line of the walls of New Ilium is every where 
easy to be seen and followed: it led over the ridge 
enclosing the highest eminence, where the Acropolis, 
with an ancient temple and a wooden statue of 
Athena, stood.- On the west it enclosed a part of the 
declivity, as may be seen by the abruptness of the 
ground in comparison with the low and even plain at 
the foot. Within the line of the wall the enclosure is 
covered with ruins; substructions may also be found 
there: these, however, are rapidly disappearing, owing 
to the squared stones being found convenient for 
modern buildings. On the north it advances, with 
precipitous cliffs, upon the plain of Diimrek. 


68 Many of the fragments of columns have been taken away from 
time to time, in order to crush and roll the Vallonea into the holds 
of the ships trading in this commodity.— Editor. 
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It will now be necessary to say a few words with 
respect to the Diimrek, with the view of identifying 
it with the Simois, which may be done from various 
sources; but, first and foremost, from Strabo’s de- 
scription. The Diimrek is smaller, and its water 
less abundant, than that of the Scamander ; it floods 
the plain in the same way, leaving behind it, north 
of New Ilium, more considerable and deeper marshes 
than the former: these marshes are entangled with 
willows, blackberry bushes, and agnus castus. In 
our days, the Menderéh and Diimrek are the only 
two rivers in this neighbourhood that have each 
its own valley, and both flood the northern part 
of the Trojan battle-field: this simple circumstance 
ought to be satisfactory evidence of the river, which is 
not the Scamander, being the Simois. The Men- 
deréh has already been proved synonymous with the 
old Scamander: the Diimrek, therefore, must be the 
Simois, which the Scamander calls to his assistance in 
order to flood the plain in conjunction, so as to bar 
the ford against Achilles, then raging against the 
Trojans.” This idea could never have occurred to the 
poet on seeing Bounarbashi brook, the volume of whose 
water is ever the same, or Kemar Chai, far distant 
from the ford of the Scamander: a fifth brook, with 
running water, does not exist. 

The Diimrek empties itself into the sea under 
the Rhceteian cliffs, near the sepulchral monument of 
Ajax, and had its separate bed, even in Ptolemy’s time, 


69 fl. xxr. 305. 
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as is clear from his data. In Homer’s” day it flowed 
into the Scamander; and this was also the case when 
Strabo wrote, who places the confluence in the plain 
before New Ilium.”' At the present day, a deep but 
ancient bed of the Diimrek, filled with stagnant water, 
advances close to the mouth of the Scamander, where 
it ends in a large pond, surrounded by downs. Strabo 
pointedly remarks, that the Simois flows into the Sca- 
mander, near Rhceteium ;” and, in another place, he 
states that the Astypalaians, who took possession of 
Rhoeteium, founded the township of Polion on the 
banks of the Simois. Now, taking these statements 
in conjunction with the remark of the geographer, 
‘that the valley of the Scamander was broader than 
that of the Simois,” and that a ridge divides them 
down the middle, (see p.138, note 44,) it becomes per- 
fectly clear that he meant, by the Simois, the Diimrek 
of our day. The theory of some, who, on account of 
the similarity of names, insist upon the identity of the 
Diimrek with the Thymbrius, is destitute of all foun- 
dation, and incapable of proof, since not a single 
ancient name has stood its ground here. The course 
and confluence of the two brooks can be accurately as- 
certained from the account given by Homer himself of 
the first day’s fight, towards the end of the fifth and 
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the beginning of the sixth Rhapsody.” It is said in the 
end of the fifth book of the Iliad,”* that when Hera and 
Athena saw the Achaians give way, and the fight was 
approaching the ships and leaving the city, they has- 
tened to their assistance, leaving the horses that had 
conveyed them thither in the meadow where the Sca- 
mander and Simois combine their streams ; and thence, 
under the form of doves, hastened forward to spur 
the Achaians on to renewed efforts. 

The traveller must here, naturally, picture to himself 
the spot where the goddesses left their horses, situate 
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in the rear of the Achaian lines, driven back at this 
moment by the victorious Trojans. In the beginning 
of the sixth Rhapsody,” the fight changes alternately 
from one side of the plain to the other, between the 
two rivers. The Mendereh diverges to the south of 
Kalafatlee, so as to run almost parallel to the Dimrek 
Chai from east to west. The fight was, therefore, 
going on, to and fro, between the Scamander, near 
Kalafatlee, and the Simois by Kum Keui; nor can the 
plain be more clearly or simply described than by 
the poet. 

South of Hissarlik and Chiblak, a small valley 
stretches from east to west, through which flows a 
brook formed by the rain: a branch of this same 
brook runs lower down, parallel to the great ridge of 
New Ilium, upon which lies the great burial-ground 
south of Chiblak, with its marble fragments and oak- 
trees; and twenty minutes’ walk further west, but 
south of Hissarlik, a tumulus, from the summit of 
which the view extends towards the south-east to Atchik 
Keui, to Kum Keui, and Yeni Shehér (or Sigeium). It 
is 30 feet high, with a diameter of 120. One of the 
roads from Atchik Keui to Kum Kaléh passes through 
a small dell immediately under the tumulus, and is the 
first point whence the traveller gets a glimpse of the 
sea and Yeni Shehér: for these reasons it cannot be 
doubted but that this is the grave of the A¢syetes, 
where the Trojan sentinel was placed. According to 
Strabo, it lay in the Scamandrian valley, five stadia 
south of New Ilium, in the direction of the Alexandrian 
Troas, which perfectly coincides with this hypothesis. 

Strabo remarks most correctly, in contradiction to 
the assertion of the Ilienses respecting the identity of 
their own with that of the ancient city, that it would, 
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admitting this identity, have been useless to place a 
sentinel on the grave of AXsyetes, inasmuch as the 
Acropolis of New Ilium was much higher, and its dis- 
tance from the Achaian camp about the same: had, 
therefore, the sentinel watched in the Acropolis, he 
would have had no need of swiftness to secure his 
safety.?> Xenophon tells us that Mindaros”® was 
spectator of a fight carried on near the shore of Rhe- 
teium, partly at sea and partly on land, from the 
temple of Athena in New Ilium; whence we may sup- 
pose that the whole plain, together with the Achaian 
camp and the sea-shore, was visible from New Ilium,— 
which may be proved to be the fact by mounting up 
to the highest point of Hissarlik. Dr. von Ecken- 
brecher calls the eminence, where it is clear the Acro- 
polis stood, ‘ Throsmos,’ in direct contradiction to 
Homer, who places this spot on the other bank of 
the Scamander, near the Achaian camp ;”" a question 
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to which we will return by and by. All other arguments 
which Strabo brings in support of his theory, either as 
the views of those who take their proofs respecting the 
site of the city of Priam from Homer, (i.e. from the 
old scholiasts, who sought it at a distance from the 
sea,) or as his own, or as borrowed from Demetrius 
and Hestinea (a learned woman from the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandrian Troy, who combats the vain- 
glorious assertion of the New Ilienses and their agent 
Hellanicus) , are clear-sighted and correct: perhaps one 
may venture to add the following remarks to them. 

In the first place, Strabo asserts the distance” from 
New Ilium to the ships of the Achaians to be too incon- 
siderable, and, moreover, to be in direct contradiction 
to facts. It may be assumed that the ships lay in the 
place called Naustathmos, near Sigerum, or in the 
bay between Rheeteium and Sigeium, in the haven of 
the Achaians (Aya:dv Aiuvn). The greater part of the 
plain between the advancing slopes of the hills is alluvial 
ground, existing only since the Trojan war. Herodotus 
bears witness to the increment of the land in the direc- 
tion of Ilium,’? and compares it to the advance made by 
the banks of the Meander, Cayster, Sperchius, and 
many other rivers, which began to deposit their sedi- 
ment on the sea-shore in the historic period. Should it 
be asserted that Atchik Keui is 70 stadia, or nearly 
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9 English miles, distant from the Achaian camp, and 
that such a distance is too considerable, because the 
warriors in the third battle, and in the eighth book, pass 
and repass it, conquering and flying by turns,” we must 
call to mind what Nestor relates of a fight in which he 
had himself taken part in his youth." The Pylians 
conquer the Epeans, near Thryon, on the Alpheus, and 
follow them unremittingly to Buprasium, a distance of 
about 300 stadia, or near four times further than from 
Atchik Keui to. the sea.°? Eurystheus had performed 
a distance of 300 stadia (37 English miles) in his cha- 
riot, after his defeat at Pellene, before he was caught 
at the Scironic rocks by Hyllus and Iolaus. The 
speedy passage over very great distances, as well on 
foot as in chariots, is, like other extraordinary efforts 
of strength, peculiar to the heroes of epic poetry. 

In the second place, Strabo asserts that New Ilium 
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cannot be run round ;®* and, in fact, the sides of the 
long ridge of hills onwards from Hissarlik are so pre- 
cipitous next to the Simois, that, although it can cer- 
tainly be ridden over at one spot on ponies of the 
country accustomed to climbing, under no circum- 
stances could it be run over on foot. With Hissarlik 
before his eyes, it would never occur to a poet to 
imagine a race sustained by two heavily armed warriors 
thrice round about it. The isolated position of the 
hill of Atchik Keui is, on the contrary, such as to 
give rise to such an idea, or render possible the origin 
of such a legend. 

In the third place, Strabo states that the principal 
fights of the Iliad™ are placed in the plain of Sca- 
mander, and that we must consequently look there for 
the Homeric city. This is also extremely important ; 
for, were New Ilium identical with the old town, there 
would be no ground for giving the Scamandrian plain 
this preference. 

The fourth argument is derived from the position 
of the Erineos and the oak in the neighbourhood of 
Thymbria, and has been already discussed. We may 
add, that the legend of the capture of Troy by Her- 
cules, circumstantially detailed by Diodorus® and 
Apollodorus,® and mentioned briefly by Homer® and 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus,** can only be applied to 
Atchik Keui, or some spot like it. Hercules landed 
with his ships at Sigeium, left Oicleus behind to guard 
them, and marched in person against Troy with the 
flower of his army: during the time he was marching 
up the country, Laomedon hurries down to the ships 
with his army, kills Oicleus, and forces the others to 
put to sea precipitously. On his return to the city, 
however, he finds Hercules with his chosen host before 
the gates, gives. him battle, and falls, upon which the 
city is taken. Hence it is evident that Hercules must 
have arrived at Troy by a different road from that by 
which Laomedon came: a glance at the map shows 
that this incident adapts itself neither to New Ilium 
nor to Bounarbashi. On the other hand, supposing 
Atchik Keui to be the site of the city, Hercules might 
have advanced up the valley of the Simois against 
Troy, while Laomedon, by coming down that of the 
Scamander to Sigerum, would have been enabled to 
surprise the ships, without even having seen Hercules, 
on account of the intervening ridge so frequently 
alluded to. 

Dr. von Eckenbrecher has adduced two principal 
arguments in support of the identity of New Ilium 
with Troy. Firstly, that no greater distance from the 
sea than that of New Ilium would agree with Homer’s 
account of Idzeus’s message to the Greeks.® Secondly, 
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that the summit of Ida must be seen from the city 
of Priam, which is not possible from either Bounar- 
bashi or Atchik Keui. With respect to the mission of 
Idzeus, and the supposition that he left the city during 
the morning twilight (ja@ev), negotiated a truce for 
the burial of the dead, and returned so early with the 
answer to the city, that the sun had only just risen as 
the Trojans and Achaians met on either side of the 
field to seek their dead; it will be found that the whole 
argument turns on a false interpretation of the word 
7@0ev, which in Homer is often used, not as signifying 
the actual morning light, but rather as equivalent to 
the German term morgen, or the morrow: the scho- 
liasts have so explained it in several places, and Voss 
has so translated it. Much more might be said on 
this subject: the limits of this Paper, however, require 
that we pass on to other points ; suffice it, therefore, 
to say that Idzus received orders in the evening 
simply to go on the morrow to the ships, and he 
had time enough to perform his mission before 
sunrise. 

That the poet pictured the city to himself as lying 
at a considerable distance, and not visible from the 
camp, is sufficiently proved by the Iliad; for thus 
alone can we account for Hector and his followers, 
after the successful issue of their arms, encamping two 
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nights at Throsmos, on the other side of the Scanian- 
der, close to the Achaian intrenchments, and far from 
the city, so as to be able to make their attack on the 
morrow.” Nevertheless, in order to guard against 
the possibility of a surprise from some other side, 
Hector directs fires to be lighted in the city, and the 
walls to be guarded by the old men and youths. In 
consequence of this distance, the Trojans are in con- 
tinual fear of a surprise, the women do not venture to 
wash before the city gates, and the Achaians, on the 
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I}. x. 160. 
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th. xxi. 153. 
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other hand, place their bravest warriors in ambush 
near the city, ready to slip in or fall upon those who 
ventured too far away. None of these circumstances 
adapt themselves to New Ilium, but all of them to 
Atchik Keui, which has bushes, marshes, and hills 
near it, affording opportunities for hiding and unex- 
pected sallies ; while New Ilium lies at not more than 
half the distance from the ships, and possesses an unin-| 
terrupted view thither. It 1s necessary to imagine the 
plain as extensive as possible; for it must be large 
enough, as Philostratus the elder remarks, for Asia to 
contend with Europe.” 

With respect to the second argument of Dr. von 
Eckenbrecher in favour of the antiquity of New Ilium, 
Homer certainly says that Zeus saw the city and the 
ships®? from Ida: this expression is, however, rather to 
be taken generally, and as referring, not to circumstances 
taking place within the city, but to battles in the plain, 
of which Zeus was spectator: but even admitting it to 
be stated somewhere or other, that Zeus had seen from 
Ida an occurrence which took place within the city, 
still nothing is proved respecting the position of Zeus, 
who sees, with his clear celestial eyes, whither no 
human eye can reach—from Ida to Olympus; from 
Olympus to the battle-field. And who can expect of 
Homer, or the authors of the Iliad, or Pisistratus and 
his assistants, in their arrangement of and re-model- 

91 Philostr. Sen. lib. 1. Iconum, 1. 

"¥YnAH pév adr 7 mods, Kal ravTi rd Kpndepva Tov "IAiov’ mediov de 
peya cal droxypay nv *Aciay mpds ry Etparny avrirdgat. 

$2 J). vii. 49. 

“Evé’ irmous eornoe trarnp avopay re Gedy re, 
Avoas €§ dyéwv, xara 8 népa movdty exevev. 
Aurés 8 év xopudjot xabéfero xvdei yaiey, 
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ling the cantos, that, living at Sigeium, whence the 
summit of Ida appears highest and most beautiful, 
they cared or knew from what part of the plain the 
summit was visible? Zeus simply steps from Olympus 
to Ida, on whose cloudy pinnacle he had a sanctuary,* 
when he wishes to take part in the fight, by opposing 
his terrible and glittering egis to the Achaians, darting 
lightning, or causing his thunder to roll. Hermes 
says to Priam, on leaving him before the tent of 
Achilles, that it becometh not an immortal to put 
himself into too close communication with mankind.* 
Although the poet brings the other gods into all 
sorts of communication with mortals, yet he never 
dares to bring the father of the gods lower down 
than the highest peak of Ida; in nowise troubling 
himself about whether he can thence see, as the 
crow flies, every object which Dr. von Eckenbrecher 
requires he should.® Hellanicus of Mitylene, so far 
as we know, was the first who, in order to flatter 
the vanity of his Aolian brethren of New Ilium, 
not only asserted the identity of the modern with 
the ancient city, but that the inhabitants themselves 
were the lineal descendants of the ancient Trojans ; 


% Tl, vir. 47. 
“I8nv 8 tcave modumidaxa, pntépa Onpav, 
Tapyapov, évOa d€ of répevos, Boyds re Ounets. 


4 Tl, xxiv. 463. 
——$_$§_————— _ vepeconrir 8€ xev ein, 
*"AOavaroy Gedy dd Bporovs dyamaléuev dyrnv. 


% Strabo, xu. i. p. 601. 
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that they had formerly wandered from Greece to 
Troy ; so that the Trojan war was, in fact, a struggle 
of Greeks against Greeks ;—regardless of the testi- 
mony of Homer, who describes the Trojans™® as 
speaking another language, and says that the Persians 
and Pzeonians reckoned them among their countrymen. 
According to Heredotus,®’ the Gergithes were the only 
descendants of the ancient Trojans. Ephorus also 


6 Tl. 1. 848. 
Avrap Iupatypns dye Iaiovas ayxvdord£ous, 
TyAdbev €& ’Auvdavos, ar "A£wod evpv peovros, 
"Agtod, ob kadorov ep émexidvarat ain. 
Iaddaydverv & yyeiro TvAatpeveos Aactov Kp, 
"EE ’Everdv dbev nuidver yévos dyporepawv. 
Heyne ann. 448, 9, 50, Peones Pyreechmes inde ab Amydone ad 
Axium in Thracia. Hi Trojanorum socii ex Europ4 fuerunt. 851. 
855. Redit ad Asiam borealem, et quidem ad oram Ponti Euxini. 


Soph. Ajax, 1242. 
gov yap A€yovros ovKer’ Gy pabowp’ eyo’ 
Tv BapBapoy yap yAGooay ovx éraio. 
Annot. Nihil aliad hic Teucro exprobratur, quam quod ex Hesione 
Laomedontis filio natus, non pro Greco habendus sit. 


Il. xvr. 548. 
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ext Kapins, xarakir@y tyv Ilporovrida, emt roy ‘EXAnomovroy frye Tov 
otparov* xai etAe pev Alodéas mavras, doot Hy “IAcdda vepovrat, etre Se 
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ravra Ta €Ovea, vovt@ redeuTG ev TH Tpadds. 

Herod. vit. 43. 
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places them among those who were not Greeks. 
Among the Attic orators, Isocrates, and, among the 
poets, Pindar, Auschylus, and Euripides, held the same 
opinions. The theory of Hellanicus, however, appears 
not to have found any distinguished supporter before 
Alexander the Great. Later, when their claims had 
become recognized, the Ilienses endeavoured to revive 
their town. After the time of the Scipios, and Sulla, 
Cesar Augustus, and subsequent emperors, honoured 
the [lienses with exemptions and privileges ; and the 
belief that New Ilium was the ancient city became 
prevalent: to this belief, certain historians also, as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, the rhetor Aris- 
tides, Dionysius Periegetes, Quintus Smyrnzus,—some 
of the epigrammatists,—and, of the Romans, Virgil, 
Ovid, Pliny, Mela, and others, attached themselves. 

It has already been remarked, that the marble frag- 
ments near the hamlet Halilana, a place north of 
Chiblak, usually held to be the remains of the temple 
of the Thymbrian Apollo, were dragged thither from 
Hissarlik, to adorn the Turkish cemetery ; and here, 
again, Strabo’s simple remark,® that the Thymbrian 
sanctuary lay at the confluence of the Thymbrius with 
the Scamander, shows bow reckless or ignorant tra- 


anéxpnoe ry oTpariy re xal roiot Krnvers muvdpevos’ emt rovrovy 39 Tdv 
morapov @s amrixero Répéns, és Td Lptdpou Tépyapoy dvéBn, iwepov Exav 
Genoacba. Oenoduevos 8€, xat muOdpevos xeivwv Exarra, tH "AOnvain rj 
"Treads COvce Bods yirias* xoas 8 of payor rotor Fpwor éxéavro. ravra de 
motnoapevoirt, vuxrds ddBos és Td orpardredoy everene’ aya Huepy Se 
éxopevero evOeirev, €v aptorepy pév amépywp ‘Poirevov wdduy, nat Odpuvecoy, 
cat Adpdavoy, iprep bn "ABvd@ Spoupds éore’ ev Sefuy de, TépysOas Tevxpovs. 

88 Strabo, x111..i. p. 598. 3 | 
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vellers have been in laying down ancient sites ; for, 
allowing the Diimrek Chai to be the Thymbrius, a point 
already controverted, these ruins lie an hour and a half 
journey distant from the nearest point where, under 
any circumstances, the Diimrek could possibly flow 
into the Menderéh. 

North of Hissarlik, there lies on the hill-ridge on 
the other side of the Simois, designated above as the 
third, on which was also the ancient city Rhceteium, a 
tumulus, at the southern foot of which is a vault ex- 
tending some paces inwards, from which circumstance 
it has obtained the denomination In-tepeh, or vault- 
hill. 

The height of this tumulus is 30 feet, and the 
diameter of the base 130; but, inasmuch as the western 
side of it is a continuation of the side of the hill on 
which it is placed, it appears much higher than in fact 
it is, when seen from that side. Above the vault in 
the grave-hill one-half is cut out perpendicularly, and 
the two ends are supported by two walls meeting each 
other at right angles. With respect to the date and 
intent of these evidently more recent additions, nothing 
decisive can be said; probably a watch-tower stood 
there formerly. The supposition of this being the 
original tomb of Ajax, mentioned by the ancient 
writers, has been with justice admitted; because it 
appears, nemine contradicente, that it was situated 
on the promontory of Rhceteum, on the opposite 
side of the bay to the grave of Achilles,” at a dis- 


® Strabo, x11. i. p. 595. 
? € ~ eo 
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tance from the camp, owing to Ajax having been a 
self-murderer. The army is represented, moreover, as 


raurns, amd rou ‘Potreiou péxpt Seyeiov, cal rov "AyiAAdws pvnjparos evOu- 
ndouvroyv éfnxovra oradiov’ imonérroxe b¢ Tp "Tip naoa, Te pev vov Kata 
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Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 33. Extra sinum sunt Rheetea littora, Rhoeteo 
et Dardanio et Arisbe oppidis habitata fuit et Achilleum oppidum 
juxta tumulum Achillis conditum a Mitylenis et mox Atheniensibus 
ubi classis qui steterat in Sigeo. Fuit et AXantium a Rhodiis con- 
ditum in alterum cornu, Ajace ibi sepulto xxx. stad. intervallo a 
Sigzo, et ipso statione classis sue. 


Here the accounts of Strabo and Pliny differ very materially ; 
the first stating the distance between Rhceteium and Sigeium to be 
sixty, the latter only thirty stadia. Strabo is usually very correct 
in his measurements, although so much cannot be said for Pliny: 
I should in this case, however, be inclined to lean to Pliny’s cal- 
culation, since I should take the distance between these two land- 
marks, ev6vmdovvrs, at nearer four miles than seven and a half.— Editor. 
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hesitating whether he was entitled to the burial of a 
hero ;!° and it was finally determined that he should 


681. “Ev” grav Aiavrés re vées xai pwrect\dov, 
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The same words are repeated. 


Dicit enim Heyne écyara, non tempore sed loco: whence we 
learn that Ajax was placed on the Sigeian side, or left, but Achilles 
on the Rheeteian, or right, and the Ajaces, Teucrus, and Ulysses, in 
the middle.— Editor. 
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receive the honour of a tumulus, but apart from 
those who fell gloriously in battle. In this neighbour- 
hood Catullus’s brother is also buried. 

The road hence to Kum Kaléh (Sand Castle) passes 
over flat alluvial plains, whence the castle takes its 
name: the soil is, moreover, salt and sandy, and 
consequently sterile. On leaving the tumulus of 
Ajax, the traveller first passes over the Simois, near 
to the foot of Rhcetetum, where it joins the sea: 
it is an inconsiderable stream in summer, its low 
bank forming a bay between it on the one side 
and the Rhceteian promontory on the other. The 
bay thus formed goes by the modern name Karanlik 
Liman, or the harbour of darkness: its shallowness, 
however, prevents it from being frequented by vessels. 
At a distance of three quarters of an hour’s walk 
hence, the traveller reaches the branch of the Simois 
to which allusion has already been made as that which 
formerly fell into the Scamander: it now appears in 
the form of a lake, full of stagnant water, near the 
mouth of the Scamander, the bed of which at this 
spot is, at least in summer, sandy, and about 250 feet 
in breadth: a long rickety wooden bridge, preferable 
nevertheless to the ford, crosses this. lake, which is not 
above 18 inches deep in the dry season. 

The Turkish fort Kum Kaléh, and the town which 
has sprung up around it, stand on the northern extre- 
mity of the sand, the major part of which is periodi- 


Parsryre Oryav mrevpas crv éepol 
taod emxougil’® ere yap Oeppat 
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pevos" 


Sch. Il. vir. 86. 
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cally exposed to the flooding of the Scamander. On 
following this sandy and alluvial plain back in a south- 
easterly direction, we come to ground which is not 
alluvial, but which formed the original shore of the 
Hellespont, as the high slanting cliffs still testify ; and 
it is upon this eminence that the two mounds lie,— 
the largest of which, standing on the brink of the 
ancient or original strand, has been rightly held to be 
the tumulus of Achilles. Its height is about 35 feet, 
its diameter 120, and it lies in so conspicuous a posi- 
tion as to be visible not only to those who sail through 
the Hellespont, but, as Philostratus implies, also from 
the opposite European coast.!°' When Homer states 
it to be on the projecting shore of the Hellespont,'’” 
we must remember that the adjoining plains of sand did 
not then exist. That Achilles was buried on the Sigeian 
promontory, was a matter of notoriety among the 
ancients; but whether the second tumulus, situated 
somewhat lower down, be the grave of Antilochus or 
of Patroclus, was, even in more remote ages, a question. 
To judge from Homer’s testimony,’ a low and tem- 


10! Philostr. Heroica, x11. 
roy pev 01 Kodwvdy, Eve, rovrov, dy émi rov peromou ths akris épas 
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Vide note 99, p. 167. 
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porary tumulus only was at first raised over the funeral 
pile of Patroclus, and his ashes thus preserved: when, 
however, Achilles fell some time afterwards, his ashes 
were buried on the same spot with those of his friend, 
and a high hill heaped over both. Antilochus™ is 
said to lie separate from these: the second tumulus 
may, therefore, be fairly assigned to him. 

A few steps from Pasha Tepeh, towards the west, 
a Turkish fountain is to be seen on the strand, 
which may call to our recollection the spring which 
spouted'® forth when Achilles, on leaping from the 
galley, touched the shore with his foot. 


Toprocavro 5¢€ ojpa, Genelia te mpo8drovro 
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104 Od. xxiv. 76: see note 102. 
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The small hill resembling a tumulus, situated about 
an hour’s walk south of the Greek village Yeni Shehér, 
or Neoyopwov, must not be reckoned among the artifi- 
cial mounds, inasmuch as the natural rock projects 
on the summit: it has, nevertheless, quite the ap- 
pearance of having been artificially rounded off, nor 
is it improbable that it contains at its foot a sepul- 
chral chamber hewn in the solid rock, the entrance to 
which is, however, now concealed. The Greeks call 
it “Aywos ’AGavacwos (the Holy or Saint Athanasius), and 
the Turks, Kesik Tepeh, or Khandek Tepeh, (the cut 
hill, or the ditch hill,) on account of a deep ditch, 
dug through the neighbouring ridge which runs along 
the shore, in order to carry off into the sea, by a 
short cut, a part of the water resulting from the over- 
flowing of the Scamander, as well as to drain a marsh 
lying close by: it however no longer serves the end 
formerly designed, its bed having raised itself by the 
neglect of ages to a higher level than that to which 
the water intended to be carried off by it ever attains. 
The legend related by the peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood, with respect to this canal, which is, with- 
out doubt, extremely ancient, is, that it was dug by d 
giant to win a king’s daughter. 

Half an hour’s walk from Yeni Shehér, and about 
midway between that place and Khandek Tepeh, are to 
be found the remains of ancient substructions, formed 
of hewn stones, and of doubtful origin. From this 
spot some level but raised table-land extends eastwards 
to the left bank of the Scamander, on the extremity of 
which, near the river, lie some blocks of hard unhewn 
sandstone, in a semicircle, with the appearance of 
having belonged to some very old fortification: some 
of these stones are six feet long. The cultivated emi- 
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nence lying above the flood-mark is doubtless the 
Thromos (@pocpos mediovo), where Hector encamped at 
night, when intending to attack. the intrenchments of 
the Achaians early on the following morning. Not far 
hence there is a ford through the Scamander,—a fact 
which considerably strengthens this hypothesis. . 

The lower plain from Throsmos to the mounds '® 
of Achilles and Antilochus is the battle-field mentioned 
in the eleventh (A), the first half of the seventeenth (P), 
and twenty-first (6) Rhapsodies. Earlier travellers have 
imagined they saw the remains of an Hellenic bridge 
on the bank of the Scamander, not far from the ford 
just mentioned, of which, however, in the present day, 
no traces exist. Nevertheless, Strabo’s statement,!° 
that the mouth of the Scamander was twenty stadia 
from New Ilium, coincides with the distance of this 
point from Hissarlik; and the bridge, it is clear, lay on 
the road from New Ilium to Sigeium: in addition to 
which, taking Atchik Keui to be the ancient city, the 
ford so often mentioned by Homer ought to be exactly 
at the spot where we in reality find it. 

In the plain, not far distant from Throsmos, but 
on the right bank of the Scamander, and in the direc- 
tion of New Ilium, lay the tumulus of Ilus, shaded by 
venerable oaks, even in Pliny’s time. Thence the 


106 Vide note 99, p. 167. 
107 Strabo, x11. 25, p. 862, Ox. ed. 
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wédews, from which it is evident that the Homeric Troy is alluded to 
in the first section as “Duor. 
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road led onwards from the Achaian camp, past the 
city of Priam; but inasmuch as no traces of it re- 
main in the present day, it may be fairly inferred that 
the frequent overflowings of the Scamander, which 
have, doubtless, become more considerable since the 
number of inhabitants on the plain has diminished, 
have caused it to sink until it has become undis- 
cernible. 

A most important question still remains to be deter- 
mined, namely, the position of the ships of the 
Achaians. On this point the ancients also were at 
issue ; three different opinions prevailing on the sub- 
ject. Strabo decides in favour of the strand near 
Sigeium, called Naustathmos ;'® others, for that called 
the Haven of the Achaians, situated in the innermost 
part of the bay between Sigeium and Rhceteium ; but 
the third opinion, the most un-Homeric and untenable 
of all, supposes the fleet to have occupied the whole of 
the great bay between the two promontories; so that 
the ships of Achilles and Ajax lay, according to Homer, 


108 Strabo, x11. i. p. 862, 1. 14, Ox. ed. . 

Kat pev rd ye Navorabpov rd viv ert Aeyduevow mAnaiov ovrws éori 
Tis vov wédews, Wore Oavpd lew eixérws dy rwa, Tay pev THS arrovoias, TOY 
8€ rouvayrioy THs aYuxias’ dmovoias pév, ei eis rocovrov xpdvov areixtorov 
aird elxov, sAnolov obons ris wédews, kal rocovTou mANnOovs’ TOU 7° ev alr] 
Kai Tov émixoupixod (vewori yap yeyovevas Gyot rd reiyos, ov éyévero’ 6 
8€ wAdoas mroinris npdncev, as AptororéAns hyaiv') dyruxias be, ei, yevo- 
pévou rov reixous, éretyopdxouy, as eloérecoy eis aitd To vavotabpoy, Kat 
mpowepaxorro rais vavoty’ dreixtoroy S€ Eyovres, obx éOdppovy mpoatdyres 
modopxeiv, puxpod rod Siaornparos Gyros dott yap rd vavoraOpov mpds 
Leyei@’ wAnoloy Be xal 6 IxapavOpos éxdidwor, Siéyor rov ‘Wiov oradious 
cxocw. El 8 haces ris, Tov viv Aeyspevoy "Ayaay Aqueva elvat Td vav- 
orabpov, éyyurépw riva ékes rérov, Scov Sd8exa oradious Seorara ris 
wédews éri Oadrarry, mediov viv mpooribels, Siort rovro wav mpdxopa ray 
rorapay eori, TO mpd THS MoAEews emt Gadarry mediov’ doe, ef Swdexacradioy 
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at the two extremities of the bay, near Sigeium and 
Rheetetum respectively, where the two mounds of 
these heroes are, moreover, to be found. 

On reference to Homer, it will be found!” that the 
space occupied by the ships was so small that they 
were forced to haul them up in tiers, one behind the 
other ; whereas the distance between the two mounds, 
measured in a direct line, is at least equal to an hour’s 
journey. Again, the Simois, combined with the Sca- 
mander, would have flowed through the middle of the 
camp, which must consequently have been rendered 
untenable in winter by the marshes and the frequent 
overflowings of the Scamander. It is true that these 
marshes were probably, in the time of the Trojan 
war, not above half the extent of those at the present 
day ; nevertheless, that portion of the plain, however 
small its extent, was, doubtless, always exposed to the 
occurrence of winter floods, as a passage already cited 
from Homer testifies. 

A remnant of the ‘‘ Haven of the Achaians”’ ap- 
pears to have been preserved in Karanliik Liman, 
near Rhceteium, in spite of the continual advance 
of the strand of the bay into the Hellespont, at 
the point where the Simois now discharges itself. 
We know from the testimony of Xenophon,'!® that 


109 Tl, xiv. 30. 
TloAAdv yap dmdvevbe paxns elpvaro vies 
Civ’ ed’ adds moXtys’ Tas yap mporas mediovde 
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Ovde yap ovd’, edpis wep ev, €duvjcaro macas 
Alyiadds vias yadéerv’ oreivovro 5€ Nai. 
NO Hell. 1. 1, 2. 
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there was a good anchorage there; and, to con- 
clude from the account of Sozomen, this was also 
the case in the Byzantine age; since which time, 
however, it has become thoroughly choked by sand. 

Lastly, Homer’s description precludes the possi- 
bility of the Achaian camp having been in this posi- 
tion; for in marching against the city from the camp 
the Simois must have most certainly been crossed, 
but not the Scamander, as Homer distinctly states 
to have been the case. Homer, although he fre- 
quently makes mention of harbours with reference 
to other places, carefully avoids applying the term 
Munv to the position of the Achaian ships; but, on 
the contrary, uses the expressions jiwv, axrn, ayiados, 
Gis, pnyuiv, shore, coast, strand, margin, beach. More- 
over, the grave of Patroclus, as well as that of 
Achilles, must, according to Homer’s account of Pa- 
troclus’s burial, be looked for near the camp and the 
ships. The high strand on which the ships lay in 
tiers, hauled up one behind the other for want of 
room,—the sand, and the downs near the surge of the 
sea,—nay, the whole Iliad, requires that the camp of 
the Achaians should be situated on the left bank of 
the Scamander; and consequently Strabo’s view 1s 
the only correct one. Good holding ground is found 
under Pasha Tepeh, and along the whole extent of 
that shore, at the present time. 

The position of the village Yeni Shehér—often 
corrupted by the modern Greeks into ‘Iavirfap.— 
sufficiently proves a fact, which, indeed, is generally 
admitted, namely, that the promontory and town of 
Sigelum were situated here. Indeed, it is but a few 
years ago that old foundations were discovered here : 
these have, however, been since partially used in the 
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construction of the modern buildings of the ‘‘ new 
city,” and partly built over. 


CHIEF PLACES MENTIONED IN THIS EXCURSUS NOTED IN 
THE MAP. 


Achaion or Agamia (Paleédcastro). | Kaz Dagh. 


Achillaion. Kara Ghiun (Kallicolone). 
/folian Ilium. Karanliik Liman. 
Ajax’s tomb. Kemar Chai. 
Alexandrian Troy. Kesik Tepeh. 
Antilochus’s tomb. Kirk Ghiuz. 
fEsyetes’ tomb. Kum Kaléh. 
Atchik Keui. Mal Tepeh. 
Baalik. Mendereh. 
Bairamtash. Naustathmos. 
Batakia. Pasha Tepeh. 

_ Batieia (Myrina). Polion (Poliania). 
Beshik Tepeh. Rheeteium. 
Beshika Bay. Scamander. 
Bounarbashi. Scamandria. 
Cebrenia. Sceean Gate. 
Chiblak (Halilana). Sigeium. 
Diimbrek. Simois. 

Erineos. Stomalimne. 
Halilana. Strabo’s Ilium. 
Harbour of the Greeks. Throsmos. 


Hissarlik. Troy, according to Strabo and 
Judéen. Ulrichs. 

Kalafatlee. Thymbria. 

Kallicolone. Ujek Tepeh. 


Kara Dagh. 


Yeni Keui: Yeni Shehér. 


X.—ON THE ORIGIN OF THE FLORAL ORNAMENTS, 
THE IONIC VOLUTE, AND THE WAVE-LINE, OF 
THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.S.L., &c. 


(Read Nov. 28th, 1844.) 


Tue principal Museum of Antiquities in Sicily is that 
which was formed by the celebrated Prince of Biscari, 
at Catania: among the painted fictile vases there pre- 
served, I noticed one of very good Grecian, or rather, 
perhaps, of Greco-Sicilian workmanship; and as it 
tends to throw further light upon the late Dr. Edward 
Daniel Clarke’s view of the Origin of the Ionic Volute, 
and also upon other interesting subjects of Archeology, 
I purpose making a few observations upon it. 

That very eminent traveller, in his Preface’ to the 
Third Section of Part the Second of ‘Travels in 
various Countries,’ well remarks, that ‘‘ the origin not 
only of the Jonic Volute in architecture, but of the 
symbol denoting water, as it has been figured by 
Grecian sculptors in their marble friezes and cornices, 
and upon ancient medals and gems, and was used for 
borders to their pictured vases, appears, from an en- 
tire series of designs upon the terra-cottas found by 
Mr. Graham, to have been derived from a superstitious 
veneration shown to a certain aquatic plant, as yet 


1 Page vi. edit. 4to. London, 1816. 
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unknown ; but which will not long escape the notice 
of botanists to whom the plants of Greece shall be- 
come familiar. It is represented under such a variety 
of circumstances, and with so many remarkable asso-_ 
clations, that no doubt can remain as to the fact.” | 

Dr. Clarke has given, in addition to several diagrams : 
illustrating his subject, a vignette at the beginning of 
that Preface, which represents, from a painting upon a 
Greek fictile vase, a winged Genius fostering the plant 
in question ; and likewise a second vignette attached 
to the end of the Preface, wherein is figured, from 
another painted Greek vase, a winged Genius bearing 
in her right hand the same volute, or tendriled branch 
of the same plant. 

Upon the Greek -vase of terra-cotta before alluded 
to, and contained in the Biscari Museum, I was struck 
with a well-executed painting representing a winged 
Genius, whose left hand holds a jug, while the right 
hand is in the act of pouring some water from a cup, 
upon the identical plant, which is terminated by its 
flower. I sketched on the spot an outline of the 
painting from that vase, a copy of which has been 
made at fig. 1 of the accompanying Plate. This very 
interesting plant, it will be seen, is furnished with 
volute-shaped tendrils, or cirri; and as it is of such 
frequent occurrence in the elegant sculpture and paint- 
ing of Grecian antiquity, it became to me for some 
time a subject of much curiosity in investigating its 
identity with some species of plant, which is still found 
growing wild in Greece and in Sicily; although, I by 
no means agree with that learned author im considering 
it to be an ‘“‘ aquatic plant:” on the contrary, since 
the Genius is actually watering it, this will prove that 
it cannot be a water-plant—for such an act would in 
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that case be superfluous, and indeed perfectly useless. 
Moreover, on an ancient fictile vase engraven at fig. 2, 
in table .ix., of Maffei’s ‘Museum Veronense,’ the 
same plant is delineated growing directly upon a bank, 
or dry ground, without any water near it, and without 
the waved line, or symbol signifying water, being 
present. This is copied in outline at fig. 2, in the 
Plate; and so it entirely confirms my opinion of its 
not being an aquatic plant. 

Now the species to which, after much consideration, 
I am led to refer the figures. represented in Dr. E. D. 
Clarke’s vignettes, as well as that from the Biscari 
vase, is the Tendriled Clematis, or Clematis cirrosa of 
Linnzus, which is indigenous in Sicily,? and likewise 
around Athens according to Dr. Sibthorp. It is 
beautifully: drawn and coloured in Sibthorp’s ‘ Flora 
Greca,’ vol. vi. tab. 517; and where, at -p. 14, its 
ancient Greek name is considered to be the KAnpatires 
of Dioscorides, (lib. iv. cap. 182,) and Dr. Billerbeck® 
assigns to it the ’Arpayévy of Theophrastus, (lib. v. 
cap. 10.) | 

The former appellation is derived from KaAjya—a 
branch or shoot of the vine—because in its climbing 
mode of growth, it particularly resembles. the vine ; 
indeed it is in other respects very like the latter plant, 
namely, in its tendrils, in the brown colour of its 
rampant stem, in its long shoots, &c. Our English 
species of Clematis has always been called Vitalba, ¢.e. 
the White-Vine, from its similarity to the Vine,* and 


2 See the Author’s ‘ Observations on the Classical Plants of Sicily,’ 
p- 4, and also his ‘ Catalogue of Sicilian Plants,’ p. 25. 

3 Flora Classica, p. 143. 

4 Another species of Clematis, found in the South of Europe, is 
named Viticella by Linnzus, and other botanists, for the same reason. 
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from its white flowers: it also grows in Sicily,® as well 
as copiously in Greece.© Dr. Sibthorp refers to it the 
“Ayredos aypia of Dioscorides, (lib. iv. cap. 183,) and 
he adds, that it is at this day called ’Aypwayreu. But 
the Wild Vine,—Vitis vinifera, var. sylvestris, is, 
without doubt, the “Ayzredos dypia of Dioscorides, (lib. 
v. cap. 2,) and also of Theophrastus, and according to 
Sibthorp’ it is still named in modern Greece KAzjpa 4 
’ Aypuaurekos—a plant likewise common in that country® 
and in Sicily. Thus, there is good reason for sup- 
posing that, as the names of the Clematis appear to 
have been confounded with those of the Wild Vine 
(Vitis sylvestris), not only when Dr. Sibthorp visited 
Greece, but also very probably in the ancient days of 
Dioscorides, so these plants themselves have been, on 
account of their general resemblances, sometimes mis- 
taken,—in the spring before the Clematis blossoms, 
and the wild vine puts forth its grapes—the one for 
the other. 

The vine, being of all trees or plants,—except per- 
haps the olive °—with which the ancient Greeks were 
acquainted, the most esteemed, and itself a holy plant, 
and sacred to Dionysus or Bacchus, occupied a favoured 
and chosen place in many of the Grecian rites: and, 
indeed, the festival of the Oschophoria (coyodcpa) —or 


5 Hogg’s Catal. of Sicil. Plants, p. 47. 

6 Vide Sibthorp, Prodrom. Flore Greece, vol. i. p. 377. 

7 Sibth. Flora Greca, vol. iii. p. 37. 

8 The word KAja is now used in Zante, according to Sibthorp, 
for some variety of the cultivated grape-vine, as rd KAja rod Béoou 
the vine of the family of Bozo.—Walpole’s ‘Memoirs relating t 
Turkey,’ p. 294, London, 1817. 

® The olive is called by Euripides, Minerva’s sacred image,— 
laddados ayvdy dyadkya. So the vine may be as correctly termed 
Atovicou ayvoy dyadpa. 
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the carrying bunches of grapes supported on branches 
of the vine—was annually celebrated at Athens with 
great pomp; and a sacrifice accompanied with singing, | 
dancing, and racing, took place during the religious 
ceremonies of that holy day. Hence, then, the 
Tendriled Clematis being so remarkably similar to 
the Wild Vine, and occasionally (at certain seasons) 
even confounded with it, I am induced to- consider 
that the former plant was always accounted by the 
ancient Greeks, and most probably by the Greco- 
Sicilians also, as emblematic of the Sacred Vine. 
Another painting upon a Greek fictile vase, figured 
im No. 1. of the Plate at p. 138 of Mazochi’s learned 
work,'!° represents a winged female, draped, in a stand- 
ing position, and holding out both her hands, in which 
are boughs of the same plant with its tendrils. The 
word NIKON is inscribed on it below, and KALOS is 


written above, the branch in her right hand. 


The first word is here evidently intended for NIKON, 
though the latter, I imagine to be an error" for 
KAAAOS, ‘a bough,’ and which together would mean a 


© Mazochii Comment. in A£n. Tab. Heracl. p. 138. 

11 Mistakes in names on fictile vases are of frequent occurrence, 
through the ignorance or negligence of the artists and writers. For 
instance, I have noticed on some ezsoece, and on others eroece, for 
éroince. I must here make a remark on the observation of Mr. 
Millingen (p. 79, vol. ii. Trans. Royal Soc. Lit.), that the distinction 
between éypaye and éroince had not previously been observed. If this 
may not be considered to have been long ago done in p. 2, note 9, 

ol. i. ‘Antichité di Ercolano,’ published in 1757, with sufficient 
earness, the note by Mr. Walpole (at p. 323, ‘ Turkey,’ London, 
317) has surely pointed out that distinction in a satisfactory 
-anner; for there it cannot be otherwise understood than that éroince 
fers to the actual manufacture by the potter, and ¢ypawe to the 
ork of the painter. And I may perhaps add, that the import of the 
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victorious bough. Hence, the painting most probably 
signifies the goddess Victory presenting with each 
hand a bough of the Tendriled Clematis for a garland, 
or prize, to the victor of a game celebrated at some of 
the Athenian festivals perhaps at the Oschophoria, 
or at one of the Dionysia. And Pliny having recorded © 
(Nat. Hist. lib. xxi. cap. 2) that crowns made of the 
boughs of trees were at first used in the sacred con- 
tests, —‘‘ arborum enim ramis coronarit in sacris cer- 
taminibus, mos erat primum ;’’—this passage very 
strongly corroborates my supposition. 

Again, Dr. E. D. Clarke has correctly affirmed, 
“that in the painting and sculpture of the ancient 
Grecians, exhibited on their sepulchral vases, and 
gems, and medals, and sacred buildings, and whatso- 
ever else had any reference to their religion, nothing 
was represented that ought to be considered merely as 
a fanciful decoration. The ornament, in itself, was 
strictly historical ; it consisted of symbols, which were 
severally so many records of their faith and worship. 
Like the hieroglyphics of Egypt, they were the signs 
of a language perhaps known only to the priests; but 
it was circumscribed by the most rigid canons: and, 
while the matchless beauty of the workmanship de- 
manded admiration, the sanctity of the symbolical 
representation excited reverence.” ”? 

And that admirable Grecian archeologist and tra- 
veller, the late Chevalier P. O. Bréndsted, writing of 
holy flowers, confirms the preceding observations in 


latter word is more thoroughly collected from this line of Theocritus, 
Idyl. 15, v. 81: 
Hotot (woypddo: raxpiBéa ypdppar éypaway. 
12 «Travels in Various Countries,’ 3rd Sect. Part 11. Pref. p. viii. 
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these words: ‘‘ The plants and flowers frequently ap- 
pearing on Greek vases, especially on those destined 
for sacred uses, are not merely ornamental, but always 
connected with some religious or traditional ideas.” * 

Consequently, it must, I think, without any doubt 
be allowed, that the representation of the Tendriled 
Clematis on the vases and other antique remains of 
the Greeks was symbolical of the cultwated, or Sacred, 
Vine—the “Aprredos oivodopos of Dioscorides (lib. v. 
cap. 1), and Vitis vinifera of Linnzus. 

The vine, however, is itself often delineated on 
fictile vases—but chiefly its leaves, grapes, and ten- 
drils ; though, as its flowers are so small and insig- 
nificant, the Greek artists were compelled to seek for 
some climbing shrub with a larger and more beautiful 
flower, which might be as much as possible in all 
other respects resembling, and therefore typical of, 
that venerated, most useful, and most fruitful plant— 
whenever they had occasion for some floral ornament 
on their sacred vessels, temples, &c. And as the Ivy, 
in many points very like it, was still liable to the 
same objection, the Clematis, which closely resembles 
the Vine—especially the wild variety—naturally be- 
came selected for that purpose, by reason of its bear- 
ing, in great profusion, extremely handsome and large 
flowers. 

So, likewise, the common Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
periclymenum, Linn.)—a shrub equally indigenous in 
Greece *—-was brought for the same cause into fre- 
juent use by the Greek painters and sculptors. 


13 See Bréndsted’s ‘ Brief Description of Greek Painted (late Cam- 
anari’s) Vases,’ note 1. p. 3. 
14 Vide Sibthorp, Prod. Flor. Gree. vol. i. p. 148, and ‘ Botanique 
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Figs. 3 and 4 of the Plate present the Honeysuckle 
antique ornament in its flower-bud state, or previous 
to the opening of the tubular corolla: and fig. 5 shows 
the same plant in blossom, t.e. having the segments 
of some of the corolla expanded. They, as it will be 
at once perceived, are perfectly distinct from those 
ancient ornaments which have been derived from the 
Clematis. See figs. 6 to 17, both inclusive, of the 
same Plate. . 

Figs. 18 and 19 give two flowers of the Clematis 
cirrosa, with their bracteze at 6 and c, taken from tab. 
517 of Sibthorp’s ‘ Flora Greca,;’ also figs. 20, 21, 
and 24, are copied from the same beautiful engraving. 
The two former represent the flower deprived of its 
petals—‘‘ flos abreptis petalis ;” and the third, fig. d, 
‘‘ fructus vix maturus,” or the unripe seeds with their 
long feathery awns, but without the two bractez. 
Now, by comparing the ancient Greek painted flowers 
copied at e and f, of fig. 6, and the flowers A and 2, of 
fig. 8, from an antique marble of Greek sculpture, 
with the flowers fig. 18, and fig. 19, we shall at once 
pronounce the former to be intended for representations 
of the latter, or the flowers of the Tendriled Clematis. 
I have, however, slightly altered the flowers f and ¢, 
in order to show their nearer and more exact resem- 
blance to the natural flower when perfect; that is to 
say—bearing its petals and bractez. | 

Again, the flowers marked J, m, in fig. 11, and n, o, 


\ in fig. 15, are evidently intended for the same Clematis, 


“although they are drawn with the petals a little too 


narr Tow, —a circumstance, however, of no great mo- 


de |’Expéd. Scien. de Morée,’ par MM. Bory et Chaubard, tom. iii. 
Part u.‘p. 72. 


Po 


ment, because the ancient Greek artists could not be 
expected to have always copied nature with such ex- 
treme accuracy. 

Fig. 13 is doubtless meant for the Clematis, but 
which is better and more naturally expressed at fig. 
16, where the tendril, leaves, and pendulous © flowers 
are delicately, though minutely, delineated. I may 
observe, that the leaves of the Clematis cirrosa are 
notched and simple,—not compound,—or described 
botanically thus, ‘‘ foliis simplicibus fasciculatis cordatis 
(seu ovato-subcordatis) crenatis ’’—to which the leaves 
in fig. 2 present, upon the whole, a fair resemblance ; 
‘but, as in nature the leaves of that species are apt to 
vary, so they are frequently expressed in antiques 
under somewhat different forms. 

Next, the flower in the drawing from the Biscari 
fictile vase at fig. 1 has been, I conceive, originally 
derived from the flower of the same plant,—only 
without its flower-leaves, or petals, as represented at a, 
and a2, in figs. 20 and 21, from Sibthorp’s ‘ Flora,’ 
and which I have, by more correctly drawing the 
details, given at a, fig. 22, in order to explain how 
the flower upon that vase has been taken from nature, 
and how, with a very slight variation, it has originated 
from the apetalous state of the flower of the same 
Clematis. Also, the ornament a2 (fig. 23), I have 

added, to show that, as I imagine, it has been derived 
from the last figure a, by merely separating the upper 
parts of it into three divisions, omitting the exact 
details of the filaments, anthers, and stigmas, which 
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18 The flowers of the Clematis being pendulous (see figs. 18 and 
19), if those represented in figs. 6, 8, 11, 13, 15, were reversed, 
they would be more true to nature. The antique flowers at fig. 16 
are in this respect quite correct. 
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the Grecian painters and sculptors would necessarily, 
from their minuteness, be obliged to do, and leaving 
the two bractez in their natural position. 

The same ornament occurs at p in fig. 9, and at s in 

fig. 14: the first of these is a little varied from fig. 23, 
since, in addition to the two natural bractez, the 
sculptor has added two other imaginary bractee at q, 
which have their margins scolloped; and the second 
ornament at s, in the latter figure, is likewise somewhat 
ideal: I have, however, in both these figures, at r and 
t, drawn each of that portion of thé ornaments more 
according to nature, and after my figure 22. — 
: Another ornament equally common with the last, or 
indeed more so, which I may call for the sake of dis- 
tinction the Antefiza ornament—being very frequently: 
used by the ancient Greeks for the front of their 
buildings —-and which 1s so represented at’u, in fig. 12, 
is likewise derived, as 1 apprehend, from the same 
Clematis when in a state of fructification,—namely, 
from the seeds with their long and feathery permanent 
styles, or awns, the ‘natural form and: appearance of 
which are copied at d, fig. 24, from the plate in Sib- 
thorp’s ‘ Flora Greca.’ This somewhat fan-like orna- 
ment, as it appears to me, has been formed by the 
Greek artists in the manner I have endeavoured to 
show at p, in fig. 25, where, instead of representing 
the delicate feather-like structure of the awns at vv, 
which they would have found extreme difficulty im 
doing, they have simply enclosed the awns’ within 
lines, in the manner I have imagined at w, as is proved 
by reference to 2, in fig. 8, and in fig. 10, taken from 
ancient pieces of Greek sculpture. 

In these two latter figures, at k and u, I have, for 
the sake of making them more distinct, filled up some 


a 
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of the sculptured awns with the natural and feathery 
lines. So also at y, in fig. 9, and at g, in fig. 6; al- 
though in many figures of the same Antefixa ornament 
the central line,—i.e. the line of the awn itself, as 
given at z, in figs. 8 and 10—is entirely omitted, for 
which see z, in figs. 6 and 9, also the central ornament 
in figs. 7, 11, 12, 14, and 15. Not unfrequently the 
Antefixa figure represents the Honeysuckle, as in fig. 4; 
and sometimes it is of a mixed and imaginary form, 
partly resembling that flower, and partly like the 
spreading awns of the seeds of the Clematis. 

It will be observed, in all the accompanying figures 
copied from Antiques, that the tendrils of the Cle- 
matis cirrosa add very materially to the beauty of the 
ancient floral ornaments; and I may mention, that 
the tendrils of that plant, from being stronger, stiffer, 
and shorter than those of the Vitis, are much more 
likely to have been the origin of the Ionic Volute than 
the tendrils of the Vine. 

‘ Thus we may fairly conclude, that at first the Cle- 
matis cirrosa, as typical of the Sacred Vine, from its 
tendril, flower, and fruit, or seed, with its long and 
spreading awns, gave rise to the Ionic Volute, to the 
flower, and to the Antefixa ornament so commonly re- 
presented, not only in the most ancient paintings on 
the fictile vases, but also in the architectural paintings, 
and in the sculptures of the Greeks; and that after- 
wards the Honeysuckle, as well as several species with 
elegant flowers, which naturally climb and possess ten- 
" ils—still continued as types of the climbing Vine— 

ere adopted by the Grecian artists ; and indeed, at a 

er period of their arts, the early and more accurate 

presentations of particular plants became neglected, 

id were so altered as often to assume a fictitious, or 
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mixed form ; and finally, in many cases, an Arabesque- 
like style of floral ornament came into very general 
use. 

Again,—as to the ‘‘ symbol denoting water,’’ which 
resembles the Ionic Volute, and is mentioned by Dr. E. 
D. Clarke; I have noticed it in only two pictures 
from fictile vases,’®© though I find that Archzologists 
do not all agree on the interpretation of it. No doubt, 
however, can be entertained, that this symbol has been 
originally taken from the figure, or curling, of a wave 
of the sea, and thence, that this wave-line, as it may 
be properly termed, has been used to signify water 
generally: in fact, this is clearly apparent from many 
ancient coins, gems, and other antiques. Of these, 
I have selected one ancient device at fig. 26, which 
will fully prove my statement. This is copied from 
a gem representing Leda and the Swan; where the 
volute-like line is placed under the swan,’’ showing 
that the line atself is intended to signify water wherein 
the bird is in the act of swimming away with his fair 
prize; also, a second similar, but less perfect, line is 


16 I do not here mean on the borders of vases, where it is a very 
common ornament, but where that symbol constitutes a part of the 
painting, and evidently signifies a piece of water, or the sea. 

7 Nearly the same device may be seen upon the reverse of a 
beautiful coin of the ancient Camarina, originally a colony from 
Syracuse, on the south coast of Sicily; and around the head of the 
river god Hipparis (now the Fiume di Camarana) on the front, the 
wave-line is introduced as a border. See the Prince of Torremuzza’s 
(Castelli) ‘ Siciliz populorum et urbium veteres Nummi,’ Panorm. 
1781, tab. 18, No. 3; and this coin is admirably engraven in 
Plate 4 of Dr. Noehden’s ‘Specimens of Ancient Coins of Magna 
Grecia and Sicily.’ Also the reverse of another very rare silver coin 
of Camarina, figured No. 4 in Torremuzza’s tab. 18, represents the 
swan standing upon the wave-line (denoting the surface of water), 
and below is a fish swimming. 
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} en just behind the right foot of the swan, by which 
e wave in the water is meant to be designated, that 
always produced by a bird when swimming fast, or 
“with some degree of strength. The original gem is 
7 considered of very great antiquity, and is said to. be 
¢ preserved in the collection at the British Museum.'® 
; Further, I will only observe that the colours, which 
' I have noticed upon polychromatic fictile vases of Gre- 
cian manufacture and painting, were—red, vermilion, 
blue, purple, green, black, brown, orange, yellow, and 
white,—although these vases are certainly of rare 
occurrence. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


in the Prince of Biscari’s Museum at Catania. 

Fig. 2, from a painted fictile vase, engraved tab. 9, fig. 2, 
of Maffei’s ‘Museum Veronense.’ Veron. 1749. 

Fig. 3, from a vase, plate 116, vol. ii. of D’Hancarville’s 
‘Collection of Hamilton’s Vases,’ &c. Naples, 1766. 

Fig. 4, copied from fig. 4, plate 35, being “an ornament 
| found in the convent of Daphne,”—p. 109, Stuart’s ‘ Athens,’ 
| vol. iii. edit. 1827, 
| Fig. 5, from a Parian marble Ionic capital at Halicarnassus, 
| plate 4, vol. iv. Stuart’s ‘ Athens.’ 

Fig. 6, taken from plate 4, fig. 5, which “delineates the 
ornament painted in dark (red) ochre, and shown in its 
proper situation in plates 10 and 11,” of the Doric Temple 

| f Theseus at Athens, p. 75, vol. iii. Stuart’s ‘Athens.’ 
| arts at f and g are slightly altered. 


Fig. 1, sketched from an ancient painting on a fictile vase 
| 


18 See Raspe’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Tassie's Gems,’ &c., 
ol.i. p. 104, No. 1187. 
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Fig. 7, “ part of the capital of a pilaster,” p. 109, and en- 
graved fig. 3, plate 35, vol. ui. Stuart’s ‘ Athens.’ 

Fig. 8, marble fragment from Delphi, plate 2, vol. iv. 
Stuart’s ‘ Athens,’ edit. Cockerell, Kinnard, &c. Lond. 1830. 
The portions at ¢ and k are somewhat altered. 

Fig. 9, ornament from the cornice of the pediment of the 
Doric Temple of Apollo Epicurius at Basse in Arcadia, 
plate 4, iid. The figure 7, and the part at y, I have filled 
up with the details of the filaments, anthers, stigmas, and 
feather-like awns, of the Tendriled Clematis. 

Fig. 10 is copied from part of fig. 3, tab. 34, vol. iv. of 
‘Le Antichita della Sicilia” per D. Lo Faso Pietrasanta, 
Duca di Serradifalco, Palermo, 1840, where, (at p. 164,) the 
Duke calls it “un’ Antefissa di pietra.” It is a fragment of 
architecture found among the remains of Acre, in the south 
of Sicily. The portion marked wu is altered in the same way 
as at 4, in fig. 8, and at y, in fig. 9. 

Fig. 11, from a vase, plate 113, vol. ii. of D’Hancarville’s 
‘Hamilton’s Vases.’ 

Fig. 12, from a vase, plate 55, vol. i. iid. This is an An- 
tefixa ornament upon the top of the portico of a temple-hke 
edifice. 

Fig. 13, from a vase, engraved plate 37, vol. il. bzd. 

Fig. 14, taken from the capital of an Ionic column of 
the portico of the Temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
fig. 1, plate 25, vol. ii. Stuart’s ‘Athens,’ edit. 1825. The 
ornament (f) I have altered, like that (7) in fig. 9. 

Fig. 15, from fig. 3, plate 12, described (p. 34) as an “an- 
cient ornament which is painted on the upper fascia of the 
architrave of the Pronaos of the Ionic temple on the IlLissus,” 
at Athens, vol. 1. ibid. | 

Fig. 16, copied from a vase, plate 88, vol. 1. D’Hancarville’s 
‘Hamilton’s Vases.’ 

Fig. 17, a single ornament selected from the right-hand 
corner of the exquisitely sculptured frieze in white marble, 
from the Temple of Erechtheus at Athens, now numbered 
253, but formerly No. 128, in the Elgin Room, British Mu- 
seum. 


, 
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Figs. 18, 19, two perfect flowers of the Tendriled Clema- 
fis (C. cirrosa), with: their bracteee, 5 and c, from Sibthorp’s 
“ Flora Greca,’ tab. 517, vol. vi. 

Figs. 20, 21, two apetalous flowers of the same plant, from 
the same engraving. 

Fig. 22, the same as the last, only a little varied. 

Fig. 23, the same in, outline; being divided into three 
parts, it shows the probable origin of the antique ornaments 
P, in fig. 9, and s, in fig. 14. 

Fig. 24, the immature fruit or seed, and feathery awns, of 
the Tendriled Clematis, copied from part of fig. d, in tab. 517 
of the ‘Flora Greca.’ 

Fig. 25, the same, somewhat altered, exhibiting the sup- 
posed origin of the fan-like ornaments in the ancient figs. 6 
to 15, both inclusive. Fig. 10 most closely resembles this 
fig. 25. 

Fig. 26, antique gem, representing Leda and the Swan, 
from No. 1187, vol. i. of Raspe’s ‘Catalogue of Tassie’s 
Gems.’ 
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XI.—ON A GREEK INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED AT 
THE BATHS, AND ON THE TEMPLE, OF SEGESTA. 


BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.S.L., &e. 


(Read June 12th, 1845.) 


On visiting the small Museum of the splendid Monas- 
tery of St. Martin, near Palermo, I observed the fol- 
lowing Greek inscription, which struck me as being 
highly interesting, both on account of the square form 
of the P, and of the place where it was discovered. 


NO. I. 
ATCQTHPIA 
(ACXAPIN 


The letters are of a very large size, and are regularly 
and deeply cut in a block of sandstone. It was found 
near the remains of baths belonging to the Therme, of 
hot springs, on the supposed site of the ancient Aque 
Segestanz, called by Diodorus Siculus! ra Aovrpa 
’Eyeoraia, and which are distant a few miles to the 
south-west of the present town of Alcamo, in the 
Valle di Trapani. 

This inscription, as I have lately ascertained, w 
first made known in a letter, dated St. Martin, 101 


1 Lib. iv. cap. 23. 
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June, 1756, by D. Salvadore Maria di Blasi, at that 
time librarian and keeper of the museum of the monas- 
tery ; and since this transcript presents an important 
variation from my own, I here insert it, together with 
two portions of that letter which relate to its inter- 
pretation. 
NO. II. 
JACQTHPIA 
JIACXAPIN 


**Supplendo nel principio della linea la lettera A, 
sembra, che si possa tradurre: in gratiam proprieé 
salutis ; onde di primo lancio crederassi da taluno un’ 
Iscrizione votiva fatta scolpire da qualche infermo dopo 
di aver ricevuto la sanita.”—‘‘‘O creduto dovermi ap- 
pighare ad un’ altra spiegazione, la quale deggio 
credere, che sarammi da Voi approvata. Vi é gia 
noto, che non molto lungi dalla Campagna di Cinisi 
esiste un fonte d’ acqua sulfurea, detto oggi il Gorgo 
creduto dal Fazello,? e dal Cluverio* il luogo appunto 
degli antichi bagni di Segesta cotanto celebrati dal 
nostro Diodoro,* e da Strabone.- Or posto cid io 
porto ferma opinione, che questo lastrone fosse posto 
sopra la gran porta, che ne’ secoli antichi chiudea que’ 
bagni; e cosi spiegherei la Greca Iscrizione: Vale- 
tudinarium in gratiam Salutis propriz.” ® 


2 Dec. 1, lib. vii. caps. 3 and 4. 

3 Sicilia Antiqua, lib. ii. cap. 2, f. 262 and 263. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. 

5 Strabo, lib. vi. 

6 Vide ‘ Memorie per servire alla Storia Letteraria di Sicilia,’ tom. i. 
rt vi. pp. 44-46, Palermo, 1756.—I have thought it advisable to 
re the passages in the original Italian from this work, because it is 
scarce in England. The only copy I have been able to meet with 
one which was obtained by the late Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart., when 
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These passages I translate thus : 

‘“‘ By supplying at the beginning of the (first) line 
the letter A, it appears that it may be translated, for 
the sake of his own health; from which, at first, some 
might think it a votive inscription, inscribed by some 
sick person after he had been restored to health. 

‘*T have thought I ought to apply to it another ex- 
planation, of which I am disposed to believe you will 
approve. It is already known to you, that not very 
far from the Campagna di Cinisi (where the inscription 
was found) there is a spring of sulphureous water, 
called at this day Il Gorgo, and supposed by Fazello 
and Cluverius to be the exact place of the ancient 
baths of Segesta, which were so greatly celebrated by 
our Diodorus and by Strabo. On that supposition, 
then, I hold the firm opinion, that this stone was 
placed over the great door, which in ancient times 
enclosed these baths; and thus I would explain the 
Greek inscription: (a Hospital) for the sake of Health 
itself.” 

Again, the same author, in a second letter of the 
15th June, 1756, has made some further observations 
on his first interpretation of the inscription ; and as I 
consider them necessary for the better understanding 
of his meaning, I add some extracts from it, with a 
translation. 

‘‘ Non so, se sarete rimasto persuaso della spiegazione 
da me rimessavi della Greca Iscrizione di Segesta; e 
dubito, che, se la farete leggere a qualcheduno, o la 
pubblicherete nelle vostre Memorie si ascrivera a mi 
poca accortezza l’aggiunta della lettera A sul princip) 


he was in Sicily, and which he presented, in 1825, to the library « 
the British Museum. 
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della prima linea, e senza nulla supplirvi leggeranno le 
greche lettere "Acwrnpidias yap, in gratiam proprie in- 
jirmatatis ; giacché la lettera "Avda per regola generale 
premessa a qualunque parola est malignaniis nature, 
come suol dirsi. Qualora vi mandai quella mia spie- 
gazione, avea anche 1o cid pensato; ma riflettendo nel 
tempo stesso, che “Acw7os tutt’ altro significa, che in- 
fermo, credetti di supplirvi quella preposizione Axa, 
per cosi formar giusta la spiegazione; e vieppil mi 
confermal in questa mia opinione in veggendo, che 
Vultima lettera A della prima linea esce fuori del fine 
della seconda, locché non sembrandomi in una pubblica 
iscrizione, e scolpita ne’ buoni secoli, fatto a caso, e 
senza ragione, credetti di aggiungere in principio |’ altra 
lettera A, per cosi accomodare la simetria delle linee, e 
delle lettere. Mi direte, che qualche volta "Acwrtos 
significa infermo, desperato, ed incurabile ; io un solo 
esempio ne 0 potuto ritrovare nel Dizionario dello 
Scapola; ma a dirvela schiettamente non so com- 
prendere, né mi posso inghiottire si facilmente, che in 
una iscrizione esposta in luogo pubblico serviti si 
fossero d’ una parola assai rara, e bisognosa di spie- 
gazione, e molto meno mi posso persuadere di questa 
stessa singolare interpretazione, perché non la veggo 
accomodabile a’ bagni antichi di Segesta.”—‘‘ Queste 
ragioni mi 4nno spinto ad appigliarmi a quella mia 
prima spiegazione ; se perd taluno poco di esse con- 
tento vorra ad ogni costo farle dire in gratvam proprie 
infirmitatis, a me nulla cale. Sempre verificherassi, 

he la mia Lapide fu fatta per i Bagni di Segesta, che 

ra il principale mio scopo.” ” 


7 The second letter of D. Maria di Blasi is published at p. 55 of 
he work last referred to. 


VOL. V. O 
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‘I do not know if you continue to be persuaded of 
the explanation of the Greek inscription from Segesta 
which I sent to you; and I doubt whether, if you will 
let any one read it, or will publish it in your Memoirs, 
the addition of the letter A at the beginning of the 
first line will be ascribed to my very slight skill, and 
that the Greek letters will be read without any others 
being supplied—’Acwrnpidias yapw, for the sake of 
infirmity itself,—because the letter "Avda, by the gene- 
ral rule, prefixed to any word is of a malignant nature, 
as they say. Since I sent to you my explanation, | 
have again thought of it; but reflecting, at the same 
time, that “Aowros signifies any thing but infirm, I be- 
lieved this preposition Ava should be supplied, in order 
to make a proper explanation; and I was the more 
confirmed in this my opinion, on seeing that the last 
letter of the first line, A, extends beyond the end of 
the second, which it appears to me would not be likely 
in a public inscription, and one inscribed in a good 
epoch, to have been done by chance, and without 
some reason ; so I thought fit to add in the beginning 
the other letter A, for the purpose of completing the 
symmetry of the lines and letters. You will say, that 
sometimes “Acwros signifies one infirm, despaired of, 
and incurable ; I have only been able to find one single 
example of it in the Lexicon of Scapula; but, to speak 
candidly, I cannot comprehend, nor am I able to ac- 
cept so readily, that in an inscription exposed in a 
public place, a word so rare and much in need of ex- 
planation would have been used ; and much less am 
able to persuade myself of this unusual interpretatioi 
because I do not see how it can be suitable to tl 
ancient baths of Segesta. 

‘‘ These reasons have induced me to prefer my fit 
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explanation ; but if any person, being dissatisfied with 
it, will at all events render it on account of infirmity, 
it is of no consequence. It will always be certain that 
this stone was made for the baths of Segesta, and this 
indeed was my principal object.” 

The Prince of Torremuzza (G. L. Castello), in 1762, 
gave a similar copy of the inscription, at p. 24, No. 
xlvin., of his work entitled ‘Le Antiche Iscrizioni 
di Palermo,’ and at p. 261, he described it, and 
cited a great part of D. di Blasi’s first letter; but he 
has not attempted any interpretation. The Prince, in 
his ‘New Collection of the Ancient Inscriptions of 
Sicily,’ published twenty-two years afterwards, again 
inserted it;® and he has merely referred the reader to 
his previous work, where it is’ treated of at large, 
although in an imperfect manner. These, as far as I 
have been able to discover, are the only two authors 
who have made mention of the present inscription. 

From my own transcript of the inscription (No. L.) 
it would appear to be entire and complete ; 1 therefore, 
at first, interpreted it, either Ist, "Acwrnpidias yapwv,— 
for the sake of Asoteridia; or 2ndly, ’Acwrnpias tdias 
xapw,—on account of his own ill-health. 

Here, my first interpretation supposes the stone 
tablet to have been erected by some person to his wife, 
or daughter, or a female relation, or friend. But, 
since the name Asoterzdia must be accounted nomen 
infaustum, or an unlucky one, most probably being 
derived from acwrnpia, t.e. from a non, and cwrtnpia 

alus ; 80 aowrnpus would signify infaustus, insospitalis, 
nsaluber, &c.: I cannot think this interpretation ap- 


8 Vide p. 71, No. 8, Sicilize Veterum Inscriptionum Nova Collectio, 
anorm. 1784. 
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propriate or correct. Indeed, from ancient custom, 
we know that the Greeks never bore, or gave, an 
unlucky name: thus Plutarch expressly tells® us that 
the Greeks in ancient days received their names from 
good fortune, renown, &c., and gives, among other 
examples, the words evdaiuev and carn. We may 
therefore justly conclude, that dveda/pev and acwrnp, 
and their derivatives, were not in use. 

The second translation which I had proposed, was 
on the supposition that some invalid had dedicated it 
as a votive tablet, after he had received a cure at the 
famous baths of Segesta: acwrypidias may be considered 
as a compound word for acwrnpias dias, of his own sick- 
ness, or ill-health: but acwrnpias being a word male 
nature, or inauspicious, it is not likely to have been 
so used by the Greeks in any inscription ; and indeed 
the same argument will apply to it as that which I 
have just advanced with reference to the names of 
individuals. J need now scarcely add, that I do not 
in the least rely on either of these interpretations ; but 
I have here introduced them for the purpose of show- 
ing to those who might suggest them, that they are in 
reality untenable. 

The copy of the inscription (No. II.) 1s the same as 
that which is published by D. di Blasi, and by the 
Prince of 'Torremuzza, and clearly proves the stone to 
be a fragment, or broken at the beginning. The marks 
J and J in the first and second lines, I thought were 
only pieces of a rectangular border, or ornament; but, 
on further consideration, I am satisfied that they are 


® Vide Plutarch in Vit. M. C. Coriolani, cap. 11. See likewise 
‘On Proper Names in use among the Greeks,’ chap. 66 of the 
Abbé Barthelemy’s Travels of Anacharsis in Greece. 
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portions of letters which are wanting to render the 
inscription perfect. 

My original transcript, from which No. I. is exactly 
copied, which I made at St. Martin’s, does not include 
those broken letters, and I think it very probable that 
they may have been purposely chipped off the stone 
since the publication of the copy No. II., in order to 
prevent any future difficulty in the interpretation of it: 
had they been present on the stone, it is scarcely 
possible that I could have overlooked such important 
portions of the inscription. 

It is to be remarked, that D. di Blasi only makes 
use of the broken letter in the first line, which he con- 
siders as 1, and supplies before it the letter A, making 
the word AIA, but of the 3 in the second line he takes 
no notice whatever: this surely is wrong, for he ought 
to have taken both as letters, or have passed over both 
as mere ornaments. Moreover, that learned person 
translates them,—d&a— yapw—‘ in gratiam,”’—which 
is an incorrect, or at least an unusual, expression ; and 
in his second explanation he has neither ventured to 
supply any Greek word for a Hospital (Valetudi- 
narlum), nor to suggest in what part of the inscription 
it should be inserted. 

Wherefore, I apprehend, we must consider No. II. 
the most correct copy of the stone as it existed at the 
time of its discovery, a few years anterior to 1756; 
and that both the marks J and J upon it are, in fact, 
original portions of two or three letters: such being 
the case, I have attempted to restore the inscription as 
follows : 

NO. III. 
AINKBACQTHPIA 
OCIENALCXAPIN 
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To Eneas, the Saviour, for the sake of Dosithia.’ 

The place where the stone was found is at the baths 
of Segesta, formerly situate within the territory of the 
Segestans, and not far distant from their ancient city, 
which was called Aiycora, "Eyeora, or Seyéota, by the 
Greeks, and by the Romans A‘gesta, Egesta, Acesta, 
Sagesta, or Segesta. It was one of the most ancient 
towns in Sicily, having been built nearly twelve cen- 
turies before the Christian era; indeed Cicero in his 
time termed it ‘“‘ oppidum pervetus.” As this illus- 
trious writer spent some time in Sicily, and had been 
at Segesta, his subsequent account of the foundation of 
that city by the Trojan Eneas, is, without doubt, to be 
received as a historical fact ;—‘‘ Segesta est oppidum 
pervetus in Sicilia, quod ab A®inea fugiente 4 Troja, 
atque in hec loca veniente, conditum esse demon- 
strant.””'! I would remark, that Cicero says demon- 
strant,—not merely aint, or dicunt, denoting report 
alone,—but the Segestans demonstrate, t.e. prove by 
evidence, that Eneas was the founder of their city. 
And the principal evidence in proof of this statement 
existing at this day, is, that the reverses of several 
ancient and exquisite coins’ of Segesta represent the 
figure of Eneas, either alone, or carrying his father 
and the Palladium away from Troy. 

So Virgil relates,— 


“‘Interea Atneas urbem designat aratro, 
Sortiturque domos: hoc, Ilium, et he loca, Trojam 


10 This may be also Disophia A{COODWNA, or the like name. The 
J being a portion of EJ, 6, or of I, ¢. However, I do not hold 
this to be of much importance. 

1l In Verrem, Act. 11. lib. iv. cap. 33. 

12 See figs. 2-7, tab. 64, of the Prince of Torremuzza’s (Castello) 
‘ Sicilizee Populorum et Urbium Veteres Nummi,’ Panorm. 1781. 
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Esse jubet; gaudet regno Trojanus Acestes, 
Indicitque forum, et patribus dat jura vocatis.” 8 


And again, 
**Urbem appellabunt permisso nomine Acestam.”’ 


I need not cite the testimony of Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis, of Pompeius Festus, and others, in corrobo- 
ration ; but will only observe, that the account which 
Thucydides has left us is not inconsistent with the 
preceding: he records that Egesta was a city built by 
some Trojans who fled from the Greeks after Troy was 
taken, and sailed to Sicily ; although he is silent as to 
the name of their leader, yet Eneas, being rév Tpowv 
Tus, was most probably included in that expedition. 

The magnificent Doric temple, called by the Sicilians 
‘il Tempio di Segesta,’ which stands upon the top of 
a barren hill, marks the position of an ancient city ; 
but, since so few vestiges of antiquity have been dis- 
covered near it, some may doubt whether this be the 
site of Segesta, or of some other city. That the former 
is the fact, I would show in this manner. 

The celebrated hot springs of Segesta are still re- 
sorted to by invalids: they were named ra Ocpya Aovrpa 
*Eryeotaia, as Diodorus Siculus narrates, from the place 
itself '*—viz. from "Eyeora; and Pliny, writing on 
waters, settles this point in the following passage,— 
‘“nec verd omnes, que sint calide, medicatas esse 
credendum, sicut in Segestd Siciliz.” 1° 


18 Vide Ain. lib. v. 755. 

14 "Tilov 8€ Gdtoxopevov, Trav Tpdwy rivés, Stadbvydvres "Ayatovs, moiots 
aduxvouvra: mpos thy Sixedlay’ Kat Spopoe trois Scxavois olknoavres, Lvp- 
mavres pev “EXuvpos exAnOnoav, moras 8 avrav “Epvé re xai “Eyeora.— 
Thucyd. lib. vi. cap. 2. 

18 Diod. Sic. lib. iv. cap. 23. 

16 Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxi. cap. 32. 
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An inscription cut on the basement!’ of the scena, 
and lately discovered in the ruins of the theatre upon 
Monte Barbara, a hill opposite to the temple, begin- 
ning with the words OAAMOZTQNEFEZTAIQN— 
tends to prove that this is the site of the ancient 
Segesta. And the figure of a man in terra-cotta, with 
a Phrygian cap, found there, exhibits the Trojan origin 
of the earliest Segestans. 

Now, in order to demonstrate that this noble temple 
was dedicated to Eneas, I will make a few comments. 

Travellers have asserted its dedication to different 
deities, by following some author, who has selected his 
favourite deity from one of the following: 1. Eneas, 
2. Venus, 3. Esculapius, 4. Diana, or 5. Ceres, men- 
tioned by the Prince of Biscari, who was long acknow- 
ledged as the principal authority on the antiquities of 
Sicily. 

_ This writer says :'* ‘‘We know that there were many 
temples in Segesta: one of them was built n memory 


7 The Duke of Serradifalco (D. Lo Faso Pietrasanta) describes it 
in his recent work ‘Le Antichita della Sicilia,’ as ‘‘ fascia che co- 
ronava il basamento della scena’’ (p. 129). It is engraved at fig. 7, 
tab. xiv. vol. i. 

18 «Si sa molti Tempj essere stati in Segesta: ve ne fu uno 
innalzato in memoria di Enea, secondo il Fazello (lib. vii. cap. 4), 
sulla autorita di Dionisio (I. c. 53): ‘ Adgestani aliquot post annos 
ffner Templum in hac urbe, honoresque divinos voverunt, ut idem 
Dionysius refert.’ Tucidide (lib. vi.) fa menzione del Tempio di 
Venere, ove i Segestani tenevano in salvo iloro tesori. Un fram- 
mento di Greca Iscrizione riferita dal Gualtieri al numero 323, ci 
mette in cognizione essere stato in Segesta il Tempio di Esculapio. 
Del Tempio di Diana chiara memoria ci lascid Cicerone (in Verr. 
lib. iv. c. 33), il quale ci fa la descrizione della celebre Statua di 
bronzo di questa Dea; ivi dai Segestani venerata.”—Viaggio per 
tutte le Antichita della Sicilia, da Ignazio Paterno (Principe di Bis- 
cari). Edit. 3, Palerm. 1817, p. 216. 


, 
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of Eneas, according to Fazello, on the authority of 
Dionysius: ‘ ASgestani aliquot post annos A®nee 
Templum in hac urbe, honoresque divinos voverunt, 
ut idem Dionysius refert.’- Thucydides (lib. vi.) men- 
tions a Temple of Venus, wherein the Segestans kept 
their treasure. A fragment of a Greek inscription, 
referred to by Gualtieri, No. 323, informs us that 
there was in Segesta a temple to Esculapius. Of the 
Temple of Diana, Cicero (in Verr. lib. iv. c. 33) has 
left us a distinct memorial, who also gives us a descrip- 
tion of the celebrated bronze statue of this goddess, 
that was worshipped there by the Segestans.”’ | 
First, with regard to Eneas. The passage from 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, alluded to by Fazello, is 
so important, that I here cite the original. Texpynpia 
Sé THs eis Sucedous Aivetov te at Tpwwv aditewsnrovAda pev 
Kat Gra, epipavéectata Se THs Aiverados *Adpoditns 6 
Bapos ent ty Kepady tov “Epuxos)® iSpupévos, nat tepov 
Aivetov iSpupevoy ev Auyéorn’ TOV MEV, AUTOV KATATKEVaoaYTOS 
Aiveiov TH pmtpi’ To Se tepov, Tav wrodebOevToY vio TOU 
oTdXOU TH LVIH tod cwcavtos opas avaOnua Tomcapevov. 
(Lib. i. cap. 53.) 

_ It may be thus translated :—‘‘ But there are many 
other marks of the coming of Eneas and the Trojans 
to Sicily: the most conspicuous are, the altar of the 
Eneian Venus placed upon the summit of Eryx, and 
the Temple of Eneas placed in Segesta. The altar 
was erected by Eneas himself to his mother; but the 


19 IT adopt the Greek text of Cluverius, p. 261, Sicilia Antiqua, 
augd. Bat. 1619. Reiske, however, in his edition of Dionysius, 
Lips. 1774, retains ’EAvpou in the text, but adds this in note (a) to 
p. 133, vol. 1.—'Epuxos pro ’EAdpou rescribi jubent Sylb. Port. et 
Claver. in Sicil. Antiq. I apprehend ’EAvpov is most likely an error 
of the transcribers for "Epuxos. 
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temple was made by those of the expedition who re- 
mained, as a dedication to the memory of him who 
had saved them.” 

Secondly. Thucydides in his sixth book does not 
make any mention of a Temple of Venus in Segesta ; 
but in the forty-sixth chapter of that book he ex- 
pressly says, that the Temple of Venus, in which was 


preserved the treasure, was in Eryx,—ro ev "Epuxs iepor | 


Ts ’Adpodirns. 

Thirdly. The following fragment of an inscription 
found near the remains of the ancient theatre at Se- 
gesta, and given in p. 49, No. 323, of Gualther’s 
Sicilie Antiq. Tab., can in no manner lead to the 
belief that there existed a temple to Esculapius in 
Segesta, because, I maintain, the inscription does not 
relate to that deity : 


AZKAANOZ... 


enn... 
and which I would restore,— 
AZKAANOZ....... ENOHZE.... 
Asclapus, or Asclepus..... made..... 


Or perhaps, as Asclepus the son of ....eppus.... 
some person whose name had EMM... for a part of it. 
Had the inscription been dedicated to Esculapius, it 
would have been AZKAANIQ. 

Fourthly. Of a temple of Diana in Segesta, Cicero in 


his oration against Verres, Act. 11. book iv. chap. 33, ° 


has left no memorial whatsoever: he there says, ‘ fuit 
apud Segestanos ex ere simulacrum Diane, cun 
summa atque antiquissima preeditum religione,” tun 


20 Since the Trojans in their voyage to Sicily rested, and wer 
hospitably received, in the island of Delos, the birth-place of Diana, i 


ree ~ 
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Singulari opere artificiogue perfectum. Hoc trans- 
latum Carthaginem, locum tantim, hominesque mu- 
tarat ; religionem quidem pristinam conservabat ; nam 
propter eximiam pulchritudinem, etiam hostibus digna, 
quam sanctissimé colerent, videbatur.” 

Some years afterwards P. Scipio, having taken 
Carthage, restored to the Segestans their famous 
bronze statue, concerning which the Roman orator 
continues: ‘‘hec ipsa Diana, de qua dicimus, red- 
ditur: reportatur Segestam: in suis antiquis sedibus 
summa cum gratulatione civium, et letitia reponitur. 
Hc erat posita Segeste, sane excelsa in basi; in qua 
grandibus literis P. AFRICANI nomen erat incisum, 
eumque CARTHAGINE CAPTA RESTITVISSE, perscrip- 
tum. Colebatur 4 civibus: ab omnibus advenis vise- 
batur.” 

The words here used are, ‘‘ in suis antiquis sedibus,”’ 
—not antiquis ¢dibus,”\— meaning in its old place, at 
Segesta, wn truth upon a very lofty base. If the statue 
of Diana had stood in a Templum, or even in a Fanum, 
Cicero would doubtless have named it, and described 
it in the same language, as that which he has sub- 
sequently used, when speaking of the beautiful and 
similar statue of Hercules at Agrigentum. ‘‘ Herculis 
Templum,”’ he distinctly says, ‘‘ est apud Agrigentinos, 
non longé a foro, sane sanctum apud illos, et reli- 
giosum. bi est ex ere simulacrum ipsius Herculis, 


is not improbable that they imported to Segesta the worship of that 
idess. 
! It is clear from a passage (in cap. 49, In Verrem) that Cicero 
s not intend sedibus to be synonymous with templis, for he has 
re made use of both those words: ‘‘ hanc ipsam Cererem,..... 
co. Verre ex suis Templis, ac sedibus esse sublatam.” But this 
tes to the statue of Ceres at Enna. 
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quo non facilé quidquam dixerim me vidisse pul- 
chrius.”’ 7? 

Neither can I find in any other part of the oration 
against Verres, any notice of an ancient Temple of 
Diana in Segesta. 

Fifthly. Ceres is only assumed by conjecture, be- 
cause she was considered to have been born in Sicily, 
and worshipped throughout the island.* Following 
Biscari “ and Vitruvius,» I have elsewhere stated, that 
since this temple had probably been placed ‘‘ eztra 
urbem,” it must have been dedicated to Ceres. But, 
on further investigation, there is nothing to demon- 
strate that it stood without the city; and I now imagine, 
although the temple was erected upon an isolated 
eminence, still it was within the walls of Segesta. 
Indeed, we find that the temple of the chief or tutelar 
deity occupied the loftiest place a the city, like the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis at Athens. 

Again, other authors suppose this temple to have 
been sacred to Venus, from an inscription bearing the 
words AGPOAITA! OYPANIA! having been disco- 
vered among the ruins of Segesta. 

This inscription is given in Gualther’s Siciliz Antiq. 
Tab. p. 49, No. 321: it states that a brother, Dio- 
dotus Appeirzus, (dedicates) his sister Minyra, acting 
as a priestess to the Heavenly Venus, and affords no 
proof of Venus having had a temple, or an altar, in 
Segesta. Amico, in his edition of Fazello ‘De Rebus 


22 Cic. in Verr. Act. 11. lib. iv. cap. 43. 

23 Ibid. cap. 48 et cap. 49. 

74 Viaggio, &c. p. 218. 

25 Vitruv. lib. i. cap. 7. 

76 Page 48 of the Author’s ‘Letters from Abroad to a Friend a’ 
Cambridge.” Lond. 1844. 
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Siculis,’ (Catan. 1749,) adds the following sensible 
note respecting this inscription: ‘‘ Nonnulli Veneris 
Erycine ministram hanc Appiret sororem fuisse ex 
hac eadem inscriptione eruant.”’ (p. 311, vol. i.) 

The temple of Venus on the lofty Mount Eryx, now 
called Monte S. Giuliano, was only a few miles distant 
from Segesta to the north-west; and we learn from 
Tacitus that the Segestans paid great regard to that 
temple: “et Segestani ‘edem Veneris, montem apud 
Erycem vetustate dilapsam, restaurari’ postulavere ; 
nota memorantes de origine ejus.” ”” 

I have not been able to find any other mention of a 


27 The remainder of this passage is, ‘‘et lata Tiberio: suscepit 
curam libens, ut consanguineus.” (Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. cap. 43.) 
Swinburne, in his ‘Travels in the two Sicilies,’ p. 234, (vol. ii. 
edit. 4to, Lond. 1785,) says that the Temple of Segesta ‘“ was, 
perhaps, the very temple which the Segestans obtained leave from 
Tiberius Cesar to erect.” This is most likely an error; for I cannot 
find any authority for believing .that the Emperor Tiberius allowed 
the erection of a temple in Segesta. The quotation from Tacitus 
informs us that Tiberius took upon himself the care of repairing the 
Temple of Venus on Mount Eryx; so Swinburne must have mis- 
conceived the passage as relating to the temple in Segesta, instead of 
that in the neighbouring Hryz. Moreover, the architecture and the 
appearance of the Segestan Temple evidently betoken for its con- 
struction a date much anterior to the reign of that emperor. But 
Suetonius, in his life of Claudius Cesar, writes, ‘‘ Templum quoque in 
Sicilia Veneris Erycine vetustate collapsum, ut ex erario Populi 
Romani reficeretur, auctor fuit.” (Cap. 25.) On this the learned 
Brotier, in his edition of Tacitus (tom. i. p. 230, note 7, Par. 1771), 
remarks, ‘‘ Adversari videtur Suetonius......... forté nulla inter 

‘riptores pugna; sed cepit Tiberius, perfecit Claudius.” I will 
aly observe, that there exists no real disagreement between these 
ncient authors ; for Tacitus says, Tiberius took upon himself the care 
f the repairs of that same temple; and Suetonius merely adds, that 
Jaudius was the authority for those repairs being paid for out of the 
ublic treasury. 
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Temple in Segesta, except that dedicated to Eneas, - 


which is, without ambiguity, described by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus as iepov Aiveiou iSpuyevoy ev Aiyéorn, and 
which was built and consecrated by those of the ex- 
pedition who remained in Segesta, to the memory of 
Eneas their Saviour, or Preserver. 

The extremely ancient and most venerable appear- 
ance of the present temple, and the want of flutings m 
its pillars,—a want which does not exist in the temples 
at Pestum, or in any of the other temples of Sicily,— 
most strongly induce me to consider this edifice as 
that which was erected to Eneas. And I may say, 
that such was the inclination of that eminent architect, 
the late Mr. Wilkins; who, in his splendid work on 
the ‘ Antiquities of Magna Grecia,’ (p. 52,) thus 
speaks of it: ‘‘ Any opinion, as to the period in which 
this building was erected, must rest upon conjecture ; 
unless it be allowed that this is the temple mentioned 
by Dionysius Halicarnassensis, as the one which was 
built by the Trojans who remained in Sicily after the 
departure of Eneas.* The solidity of its construction 
affords ground for classing it among the earliest of 
existing monuments in Sicily; and if simplicity be a 
characteristic of age in architecture, this temple may 
claim a title to the highest antiquity.” And M. de la 
Salle” fully corroborates this statement in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘Sa simple et male architecture 
atteste un art dans sa force premiere, et pour ainsi 
dire dans la rudesse de son développement, mais 
étranger encore a l’étude et a ’harmonie des détails.’ 
It may be interesting to observe concefning the age o 


28 Vide Dion. Hal. lib. i. cap. 52 et cap. 53. 
29 « Voyage Pittoresque en Sicile,’ tom. i. Paris, 1822. 
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the only other remaining structure in Segesta,—the 
theatre,—that the Duke of Serradifalco believes it to 
be of extreme antiquity. His words are: “Il Teatro 
Egestano presenta nella sua costruzione medesima tutti 
i caratteri di un monumento antichissimo,” (p. 129, 
vol, 1. Antich. della Sicil.) And considering the 
climate of Sicily as not very different from that of the 
neighbouring Egypt, the action of the weather upon 
edifices built of common marble, or compact limestone, 
will be nearly similar in both countries. In the latter, 
buildings of thirty centuries are at this day in ad- 
mirable preservation: consequently, nothing arising 
from the natural effects of climate and atmospheric 
changes can be alleged against this being the Temple 
of Eneas. And 50, it will have stood full three thousand 
years. 

Moreover, it may possibly be objected, that in my 
restoration of this Segestan inscription Eneas ought 
not to be accounted a deity, and that the epithet Swrnp 
is not applicable to him. 

These objections, however, I will thus briefly refute. 

That excellent archeologist, the Prince of Torre- 
muzza, has well remarked,—‘‘ Obvium est item urbium 
conditores divinos, tanquam Heroes, honores obtinuisse 
apud Veteres ;”*° so it must be borne in mind, that 
Eneas was not only a Founder of cities, but also a 
Hero—a Demi-God,— being the son of Venus, and, in 
reality, the'very Sarjp, or Saviour, of the Trojan race. 
The exact words of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, it must 

e remembered, are, rod SQNSANTOX cdas. 

Eneas, therefore, beng the Founder of Segesta, re- 

elved divine honours, as IoNovyos, the Tutelary Deity, 


® Sicilie Pop. Vet. Nummi, p. 61. 
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and as Swrnp, the Saviour of the first Trojan inhabi- 
tants, who likewise, as we have seen, erected a temple 
to him. Indeed, Dionysius * further records of Eneas, 
that after his death, on the banks of the Numicius, in 
Latium, the Latins dedicated a heroic monument to 
him, and in the inscription placed upon it he was 
entitled, Harnp @EOX xOovws :**— so Livy adds, that 
Eneas, after death, received the appellation of IVPITER 
Indiges.* 

Lastly, the Segestan inscription is worthy of further 
and especial attention from the very rare and re- 
markable form of the P, which the Prince of Tor- 
remuzza* says, he never saw in any other example 
of the monuments of Sicily that had been discovered 
up to his time. Montfaucon, in his ‘ Palwographia 
Greca,’ * mentions an inscription with the square P. 
But the only other inscription which I have been able 
to find is published in Gruter’s ‘Inscriptiones Antique,’ 
tom. ii. p. 1159, No. 12, (edit. Grev. Amst. 1707,) 


31 Dion. Hal. lib. i. cap. 64. 

82 Yesterday, on looking over Dr. E. D. Clarke’s 2nd volume of 
Travels, I was glad to observe at p. 86 the following inscription, 
found by him in the Plain of Troy : 


ONNATEIC 
TONNATPIONGEON 
AINEIAN 


‘‘ The Ilieans to their Country’s God Eneas.” 


This most interesting inscription thoroughly confirms my views ; 
and had I been aware of it at the time of writing my Paper, it would 
have saved me some research.—J. H. May 20, 1846. 

83 Vide Liv. Hist. lib. i. cap. 2. 

34 See p. 264, ‘ Le Antiche Iscrizioni di Palermo.’ 

45 Lib. iv. cap. 10, p. 336, Paris, 1708. This is, I think, mo: 
likely the same inscription as that which is given in Gruter’s work 
and which was found at Autun. 


Bree ee Oe 8 eee IO en 
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and which is there stated to have been discovered at 
Autun in France. 

The learned will judge, I trust, with candour, of my 
restoration of this Segestan inscription, which they 
will probably look upon as a monument not altogether 
unimportant in elucidating the archeological history 
of Sicily. 


Postscript.—Since this Paper was read, I have met 
with two more inscriptions in which the same form of 
the P occurs. The one is given at No. 10, Plate 11. of 
‘Inscriptiones Grzce Inedite,’ 4 Ludovico Rossio, 
(Fasciculus 1. Nauplia, 1834,) from an inscription dug 
up on the site of the ancient Thelpusa, now Vanena, or 
rather Baveva, in the Morea. And the other is pub- 
lished in the third volume of Boeckh’s ‘Corpus In- 
scriptionum Grecarum,’ edited by J. Franz, at p. 275, 
No. 4668, h. This is the same as that which is en- 
graved at No. 9, Plate x111. vol. i. of the Transactions 
of this Society, being one of the many inscriptions 
copied by the Rev. G. F. Grey from the rocks in the 
Wadi Mukatteb, or Written Valley, between .Suez 
and Mount Sinai, in Arabia Petrea. Also, Admiral 
Beaufort (‘ Karamania,’ p. 184), mentioning several 
Greek inscriptions discovered at Selinty, the ancient 
Selinus, and after the death of Trajan called Trajan- 
opolis, on the coast of Cilicia in Asia Minor, states 
that there is one ‘‘ which is apparently very ancient, 
having the Rho, Sigma, and Omicron, made with 
square lines: it is very imperfect, but the former name 
of the city is distinct, CEAINDOYN.” 


To the recently published ‘Travels in Lycia’ by 
VOL. V. P 
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Lieutenant Spratt and Professor Forbes, (vol. ii. p. 
311,) Mr. Daniel Sharpe has appended the following 
general remarks on the early coins and names of 
Segesta. 

‘‘ There are other instances of a change in the name 
of towns indicated by the legends on their coins, but 
of which we have no other evidence: one instance is 
on the early coins of Selge, which have the name of 
Estfediius, which must be taken as the name of the 
town in a former language; another is on the early 
coins of Avgesta or Segesta in Sicily, which have the 
following legends,—ZEre, XEFEXTA, ZAFEXTALE, 
ZEFEZTALIB, ZEFESTAIE, or TECELSTALIBEME ; 
while on later coins we have EFEZTAION and EFH=- 
TAIQN, from which we may infer that the language 
of the town had changed to Greek at an early period, 
before the use of the vowels H and 9. All the tra- 
ditions connected with Segesta give the inhabitants a 
Trojan origin, so that it is among the languages of 
Asia Minor that we must look for analogies to the 
language of the earlier coins: the first four legends 
given above are probably initial; the two, Segestazie 
and Segestazibemi, seem to be perfect words. There 
are two points in these names which have a resem- 
blance to what is found in some Lycian coins: first, 
that the early name of the town must have been 
Segestaza or Segestazi, which, losing its Asiatic ter- 
mination, was reduced in time to Segesta, as in the 
cases of Soura and Patara and Pitue given above; the 
other is the termination in emt, of which we have an 
instance in the Lycian coins of Trouneme; and, if . 
am right in the explanation given of the coins o! 
Techche and Telewe, we shall have here an instance 
of the formation of the gentile name in nearly thr 


‘ 
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same manner, by the addition of the syllable be, 
forming Segestazibe.”’ 

I cannot omit the present opportunity of offering a 
few brief observations on the foregoing passage. 

By comparing the Lycian alphabets as given in Sir 
Charles Fellows’s ‘ Discoveries in Lycia,’ and in Messrs. 
Spratt and Forbes’s second volume, with the Greek 
Paleographia of the Sicilians published in the Prole- 
gomena to the Prince of Torremuzza’s ‘ Sicilise Veterum 
Inscriptionum Nova Collectio,’ we shall perceive that 
many of the old forms of Greek letters are the same, 
and others extremely similar. In all-three, Z, the 
ancient form of Z, is found ; it also occurs in the third, 
fourth, and sixth of the above legends; and it should 
exist in the fifth hkewise, for the word accurately 
written is ZEFEZTALIE. The final letter B in the 
fourth legend is, I apprehend, an old form of the 
&), derived from either w, or W,* by a line being 
placed over them thus, GJ, @; or from the ancient $2 $2, 
as given in Eckhel’s ‘ Paleographia Grecorum ex 
Numis ;’*’ for by placing these upright they become 


8, B, 4 or the letter B. Moreover, in the Lycian 
5 


alphabet this appears to be considered as W. If so, 
then the fourth of the above legends will be read 
ZEFESZTAZIQ. Also, the penultimate letter M in the 
sixth word is only a form of £, as may be seen at 
p- xliv. of Torremuzza’s Prolegomena; in fact it is 
merely the & turned down ; consequently I am inclined 
to consider the sixth legend as SEFEXTAZIQEZI. Yet 

ought to mention, that the terminations— XI, IB, 
nd XIE, have been conjectured by some authors to 


8 See letter Q in Torremuzza’s Prolegomena. 
8? Vide Proleg. General. tab. i. p. civ. Doct. Num. vol. i. 
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be numerals, or marks denoting years ;* although, 
I cannot think they are such, but solely portions of 
the several most ancient names of Segesta. However, 
this seems to be clearly established; that the Lycian 
alphabet is made up partly of the older forms of Greek 
letters, and partly of the angular or arrow - headed 
characters of some other ancient language—probably 
of the Persian. And I may add that this is not a 
solitary example; for that distinguished Grecian and 
able authority, Colonel Leake, says that ‘‘we have 
proofs of the existence of similar alphabets in Pamphylia 
and Phrygia.” * 

Euripides “ has written, that the inhabitants of the 
sea coasts of the whole of Asia (Minor) were a mixed 
people consisting of Greeks and Barbarians: his words 
are,— 

’Aclay re mdcay, } map’ Gdpupdy dra 
Keirat, prydow “EXAnot BapBadpots 0’ dpov, 
TAnpets €xovoa xaddurupydrovus médets*— 


and as to the alphabets of these inhabitants, that state- 
ment of the poet is strictly true; but he has unfor- 
tunately not told us, whether these Barbarians were 
the original natives, 7. e. indigenous barbarians, or 
foreigners and conquerors, such as Persians, &c. 

The angular or arrow-headed characters may be dis- 
tinctly traced in many of the letters of the ancient 
Sicilian alphabet, as presented in Torremuzza’s work ; 
and this fact leads me to suppose that it is most 
probable that those used in Sicily, especially at Segesta, 
were originally introduced by Trojan or Asiatic colo- 


88 Vide p. |xi. Prolegom. Torrem. 

89 P. 269, vol. i. Second Series, ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature.’ 

“ Bacche, v. 17-19. 
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nists: and in the highly interesting remark of Mr. D. 
Sharpe, ‘‘ that it is among the languages of Asia Minor 
that we must look for analogies to the language of the 
earlier coins’ of Segesta, I entirely coincide. 

Future ethnologists and travellers in Asia Minor 
may ultimately be able to solve this important ques- 
tion: I will only state, that it appears likely to afford, 
in an unexpected manner, evidence of the Trojan or 
Asiatic origin of the earliest inhabitants of Segesta, 
and thus philologically to prove the correctness of all 
ancient traditions of that place. 


XII. OBSERVATIONS ON THE HIEROGLYPHICAL IN- 
SCRIPTION OF THE OBELISK OF THE ATMEIDAN 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY SAMUEL BIRCH, E8Q. 


(Read January the 8th, 1846.) 


Mr. Bonomi having communicated to me a copy of 
the obelisk of the Atmeidan at Constantinople, and 
having announced his intention of devoting a short 
Paper to give a sketch of its transfer to the metropolis 
of the eastern empire, I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of offering to the Society a succinct analysis 
of the inscription,—one of the few documents which 
have reached us of the reign of Thothmes IIT. 

Great difficulty was experienced by Mr. Cory in copy- 
ing the inscription. The celebrated traveller Niebuhr ' 
was indeed afraid, on his first visit to Constantinople, 
to draw the hieroglyphics ; but on his second visit he 
copied them fearlessly, amidst a mob of one hundred 
‘ and fifty Turks. The copy of Niebuhr, although ex- 
cellent for his time, and superior to similar plates 
of his contemporaries, is yet far inferior to that of 
Mr. Cory, but it exhibits some differences. Niebuhr 
attempted to copy the apex; and on two triangular 
sides of the pyramidal top, he shows a figure, probably 
the monarch standing and facing a divinity. He also 
gives the square compartments on the top of the shaft: 
two, representing Thothmes III. standing, offering wine, 


1 Reise-beschreibung nach Arabien und andern umliegenden Lin- 
dern, 4to. Kopenhagen, 1774. Erster. band, Tab. rv. 
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milk, or some other liquid, to Amen-ra, seated; the two 
others, the same scene, but with another divinity, pro- 
bably Ra or Atum, substituted for Amen. 

The obelisk seems to have stood originally in the 
fifth quarter, but to have been shaken down. by an 
earthquake, and in its present condition the lower half 
of this monolith is wanting: though this portion pro- 
bably exists, or existed, in Constantinople ; for it is 
not likely that an imperfect monument of this class 
would have been removed from Egypt. It was, from 
its dedication to Amen-ra, the great divinity of Ap-t, 
colloquially Tai-ape, the capital—Thebes or Diospolis— 
probably one that was originally placed by the Egyptian 
monarch in the temple at Karnak, which he em- 
bellished ; his constructions being found to commence 
with the granite sanctuary, and to comprise nearly a 
third of that edifice. 

The distribution of the subject, the material, and 
the dimensions of this obelisk, correspond with those 
of the obelisk of St. John of the Lateran,? also erected 
by the third Thothmes; and I conceive that it may 
have been the companion of that monolith. It has not, 
it is true, the lateral inscriptions of Rameses III. 
and Thothmes IV., as the Lateran*® and Alexandrian 
obelisks* have; but reasons with which we are un- 
acquainted may have prevented the obelisk of the 
Atmeidan receiving those additions. 

On the wall close to the granite sanctuary® at 
Karnak, where Thothmes III. is represented offering 
the rich spoils or tributes to Amen-ra, two obelisks 


2 Ungarelli, Interpretatio Obeliscorum, fo. Rome, 1842, Tab. 1. 
p. 3, et seq. 3 Idem. 4 Burton, Exc. Hier. Pl. x11. 

§ Champollion, Mon. de l’Egypte et de la Nubie, tom. i. Pl. ux1. 
The obelisks only are given in Burton, Exc. Hier. Pl. xxrx. 
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are seen standing, each inscribed with a single line. 
The purport of the first before the king is, that ‘ he has 
set up three large obelisks of red granite, tipped with 
gold ;’ and of the second, that ‘he has erected two 
obelisks of red granite to Amen-ra, at the pyla of hs 
divine residence,’ or ‘temple.’ Two obelisks only are 
here represented, and the same number are seen in the 
rich spoil of the tomb of the military chief, published 
by Mr. Hoskins. But as two obelisks are the ordinary 
allowance to a gateway, it is possible that there were 
four obelisks at Karnak, of which the two principal 
were the two now under consideration, which must 
have stood before the first propylon in front of the 
granite sanctuary. 

A late period of the reign of Thothmes III. must be 
assigned to the granite sanctuary, and consequently to 
the obelisks. The statistical tablet of Karnak records 
the tributes and exploits of the king, from his twenty- 
fifth to his thirty-fourth year ;’ and Dr. Lepsius has 
found as high a date as his thirty-fifth year, while 
the mutilated inscription on the back of the colossus 
of Thothmes I., at the third propylon on the south 
side of Karnak, prolongs the reign of Thothmes III. to 
the forty-second year.® It is hence necessary to give to 
Thothmes III. the thirty-nine years of Amenophis II., 
of the list of Manetho, according to the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s arrangement of the eighteenth dynasty.° 

6 Travels in Atthiopia. 

’ An indifferent copy of this tablet is given in Young’s Hiero- 
glyphics, fol. Lond. 1823, Plates xu. x11. 

8 Rosellini, M. St. tom. iii, Pte. 1. p. 125, 126. Tav. ann. 
pag. fig. 2. 

° Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, 8vo, Hamburgh, 1845, 


3 Buch, s. 76. u. f. On the lintel of the gate of the secos of Amada, 
(Champ. Mon. tome i. Pl. xiv. 2,) the names of Thothmes III. 
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‘From the tablet of the Wadi Magara, published by 
Laborde,’ dated in the sixteenth year of the regent 
sister, Num-t-amen-Ha-asu, it is evident that her 
active regency extended over half the reign.’ But on 
neither of these obelisks is there any trace of associ- 
ation in the empire; and the principal monuments of 
Thothmes III. were executed towards the close of his 
reign, when, as appears from the studious mutilation 
of his sister’s cartouches, he had got rid of her, pro- 
bably by a political revolution. The obelisks were 
consequently erected posterior to the twenty - fifth 
regnal year of the king. 

The obelisk has on each side a perpendicular line of 
hieroglyphics well executed, and has not had its lateral 
spaces usurped ‘by any other monarch. On it occur 
the king’s square title or standard, the vulture, and 
ureus title, and the hawk of gold title, besides four 
variations of the prenomen; but all these are found 
at Samneh."? I will here give a literal translation of 
the lines of the four sides. 


and Amenophis II. are combined in the same inscription: one is 
called Hek-Pen-nu, ‘ruler of the North of Egypt,” the other Hek- 
Neser (?) ‘‘ruler of the South ;” from which it would appear almost 
certain they reigned conjointly, and possibly Thothmes III., in his 
later years, associated Amenophis II. in the government. 

10 Voyage 4 l’Arabie Pétrée, fo. Paris, 1830, Pl. vit. 

11 T here take an opportunity of correcting, or rather of explaining, 
a statement made by me, Gall. of Antiq. p. 77. Wilkinson (Mat. 
Hier.) gives the mutilated cartouch on the statue of A-neb-to, and 
her title as sister; and Dr. Hincks (Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. 1839, p. 
193, 194,) had restored her to her proper place. For the clear ex- 
planation of this part of the eighteenth dynasty, cf. Bunsen, loc. cit. 
She was regent after the death of her father till the middle of the reign 
of Thothmes III., and the regnal years are probably dated from the 
leath of Thothmes I. 

12 The five titles of the kings are probably those which allude to 
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Line 1.—“ The living Sun, the Horus rejoicing in the 
crown of the upper country, beloved of the Sun; the 
king, the lord of the upper and lower world, making 
himself to be crowned by truth ; substance of the Sun, 
beloved of the world, the Sun establishing existence, 
the mighty lord, chastising all lands, extending his 
frontiers to the horns [ends] of the world, his seats to 
Naharaina”’ [rest wanting]. 

Line 2.—‘‘ The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of 
the Sun; the king of the upper and lower world, the 
Sun establishing existence, magnified by Ra, nursed 
by Atum, the youth on the arms of Neith, the mother 
goddess, causing his rule to proceed over all lands, 
prolonging the duration of years, lord of panegyries ”’ 
[rest wanting]. 

Line 3.—‘‘ The Horus, the mighty bull, crowned by 
truth, the king of the upper and lower country; the 
Sun establishing existence, the pupil of the Sun, en- 
circling with his boats the great waters of Naharaina 
with power and victory before his troops, making great 
altars” [rest wanting]. 

Line 4.—‘ The Horus, the mighty bull, crowned with 
power, lord of the upper and lower country, diffusing 
his dominion like the Sun in the heaven; the hawk of 
gold, distributor of diadems, first of the vigilant, the 
Sun establishing existence, approved of the Sun, has 
made it with his offerings to his father Amen-ra, lord 
of the thrones of the world” [ rest wanting]. 

The great historical interest of this inscription 1s, 
that it is one of the earliest which mention Naharaina, 
which we find to be the frontier of the Egyptian 
his pentarchical government. For the inscriptions at Samneh, cf. 


Cailliaud, Voyage 4 Meroe, tom. ii. Pl. xxvi1.-xx1x.; Young, Hiero- 
glyphics, Pl. xc1.—xcv. 
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monarchy. The first notice of its being attacked by 
the Egyptians is in the reign of his father Thothmes I." 
From another document, Thothmes III. is known to 
have advanced to the Ta-hen or Ten-hen, one of the 
most northern people with whom the Egyptians were 
acquainted, and who are the type of the northern 
races themselves. Another point of considerable im- 
portance is, that they were attacked by a fleet; but the 


, first fleet represented is in the reign of Rameses III. 


Yet Babylon was not accessible in those times to an 
army ; and the fleet of Thothmes [II. must have sailed 
down into the Erythrean sea, and ascended the mouth 
of the Euphrates. These exploits are usually attributed 
to Sesostris.'* 

I shall proceed to consider two monuments bearing 
on the history of this reign; one, the statistical tablet 
of Karnak, the other, the tomb published by Mr. 
Hoskins. The first division of the tomb represents 
the tribute or offerings of the four great races into 
which the Egyptians then divided the world. The 
first are the people of P’hun-t, probably the Libyans, as 
the Nahsi of P’hun-t, or Negroes of P’hun-t, attend at 
the procession in honour of Amen-ra at Medinat Haboo. 
In the tomb at Thebes they bring collars, ivory, and 
curious trees. The presence of ivory in the tribute 
points out a Libyan origin to these people ; for a tribe, 
which, there is reason to believe, came from Ethiopia, 
are subsequently represented. 

The second race are the people of Kfa or Kaf 


vm Tne? These people are red, like the Egyptians, 
and neither black as the negroes, yellow as the Semitic 


13 Lepsius, Auswahl, Taf.x1v.A. 14 Herod.11.102. Diod.1. 55. 
46 Badly copied in Hoskins, loc. cit.; correctly given mn Wilk. Man. 
and Cust. Ser. 1. vol.i. Pl. iv. Cf. Champ. Mon. Egypt. t. 11. Pl. exe. 
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tribes, nor pale pink, as the Egyptians depict the 
Japhetic tribes. The name Kaf resembles that of the 
Caphtorim of the 10th chapter of Genesis,’® who have 
been placed in the Arabian peninsula or Crete. It is 
highly improbable that an Arabian or Cretan people 
are here represented. Their name bears a relation 
to the Egyptian word Kfa, ‘to disturb,’ or ‘ chase ;’ 
and their hair, curled into a single lock at their right 
side, recalls in some respects the Libyan nomades, and 
other tribes lying to the west.!? The presents which 
they bring announce a considerable degree of civiliza- 
tion, and much resemble those transported from Meso- 
potamia, in whose vicinity they were probably placed. 

The third tribe are ‘ the chiefs of Southern Pett :’ 
usually connected with Libya, through the analogy of 
Peti and Phut ;'® but Peti or ‘‘bow-land” is probably 
Nubia,—for it occurs more frequently on the monu- 
ments of Ethiopia. 

The fourth or last division is the Ru-ten-nu, or 
Lu-den-nu ; for both words can be equally read. These 
people are pale-faced, with delicate complexions and 
long tunics. They bring gloves, jars of wine and frank- 
incense, skins of leather, chariots, clubs, white and 
chestnut horses, an elephant, ivory, and a white bear. 
They have been supposed by M. Lenormant® and by 
Rosellini to represent the Ludim, Central Asia, not in 
the restricted sense of Lydia; by Sir Gardner Wilkin- 

16 Lenormant, Cours d’Hist. Anc. p. 245. I would suggest the 
possibility of the Caphtorim being Cyprians, and the Casluchim the 
Cilicians, instead of Colchans and Cretans. The name of the Kfa 
resembles that of Gaza (Zech. ix. 5, Zeph. ii. 4), celebrated for their 
productions of splendid furniture and metallic work. 

7 Herod. rv. 191. 


18 According to Champollion, Gr. Eg. p. 151, they are the actual 
Lydians. 19 Lenormant, loc. cit. p. 235. 
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son, to be the Ratheni of the Arabian Chersonese ;” 
by a learned physiologist of America, Dr. Morton,”! 
to be the Hindus (such as the Ro-tana) ;* and by 
Mr. Osburn to be Arvadites.% There is great reason for 
assigning them to Central Asia,—from their features, 
the gloves,™ which were objects peculiarly Persian and 
Babylonian, and the elephant, in this case the Asiatic 
variety, which was only known to the ancients till the 
period of the Persians as a native of India and Libya.* 

In the conquests of Sethos I. they manifest all the 
traces of a Semitic race ;* and in the description of these 
people, amongst the victories of the same monarch, 
they are called ‘ the evil chiefs of the Ruten, led by his 
(the king’s) power from the land of the Khita.’*” In the 
grand ethnographical table of the vanquished nations 
of the same monarch, the Ruten-nu occur among the 


20 ‘Wilkinson, Man. and Cust. Ser. 1. vol. i. 

21 Crania Ag. 4to, 1844, p. 50. 22 Steph. Byz. voce. 

73 Ancient Egypt, 8vo, Lond. 1846, p. 52. 

24 Cf, Xenoph. Cyrop. and Gall. Ant. p. 80. A similar object on 
the stucco of a tomb, removed from Thebes by Mr. Seymour, is held 
in the hands of an Asiatic: it resembles an elephant’s tusk, termi- 
nating in a carved female head and hand. 

25 Cf. Herod. rv. 191. Ctesias, 4 Muller, 8vo, Par. 1844, p. 29. 
Assyriaca, ii. 80, 81-88. The earliest mention of ivory in the Scrip- 
tures is in the time of Solomon. 

26 Rosel. M. R. Tav. xivii1.—u11. 

27 Id. M. R. ux. The scenes in which the Chta are represented 
correspond with the descriptions of Diodorus, 1. 48. 

Champollion, in his Lettr. Ecr. pp. 267-8, supposed them to be the 
Indo-Bactrians, and we might have the Cuthzi; and in his Gram- 
maire, p. 151, the Scythians. From their vicinity to Mesopotamia, | 
have supposed them to be the Cuthzans, Gall. Ant. p. 89. Cf. also 
Hincks in Report of Syro-Egyptian Society, 8vo, 1847, p.6. Trans- 
actions of British Archeological Association, 8vo, Lond. 1846, pp. 
252,253. Their name is sufficiently near the Get-z, or Goth-i, and 
S-kuthi, Chald-zi, and Celt-z,—all tribes of one great family. 
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nations of the North, amongst some of the most 
northern, supposing that table to be geographically 
constructed: they follow after three unknown tribes, 
—the Shepherds, the Khita or Khta, and the land of 
Naharaina or Mesopotamia, and are followed by the 
Saenkar, Singara, or the Mesopotamian Senaar. In 
this tablet?® they are divided into the upper and lower 
Ruten-nu, which implies an extensive district or pro- 
vince. There is consequently considerable reason for 
placing the Ruten-nu on the confines of Mesopotamia, 
and certainly in a northern or eastern direction. They 
might be the Leuco-Syri. But the grand difficulty still 
remains of identifying the particular people. Some 
more light is thrown upon the history of this reign by 
the statistical tablet of Karnak, now existing in the 
magazine of the Louvre, of which an indifferent copy 
has been published by Dr. Young,” and another, more 
correct, by Dr. Lepsius. This document contains a 
record of the tributes or offerings made to the temple 
of Amen-ra at Karnak, inscribed on one of the walls 
of the granite sanctuary, and is surmounted by a band 
of large hieroglyphics, containing the name and titles 
of Thothmes III. It is unfortunately much mutilated, 
but reaches from the twenty-ninth to the thirty-fourth 
year, and contains some of the most important notices 
of the early history of Central Asia. This tablet com- 
prises accounts of the tributes to the king, from his 
twenty-ninth to his thirty-eighth regnal year. 

In the twenty-ninth year occurred the capture of 


the fortress of the ]] dT ( “h nous Aru-ta-ut.° In 
the thirtieth year, the monarch approached the Atshu 


28 Rosel. Mon. St. tom. iii. Pte. 1. p. 420, Tav. ux1. 2, 29. 
29 Hieroglyph. Pl. xur. 
30 The Arutu, a name resembling Alutu or Bluths, or even Arad, 
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or fort, perhaps the Atesi or Atet of the Ruten; and 
the chiefs, with their children and brethren, were led 
to Egypt. In the thirty-first year, 490 captives were 
led from the fort of the Petrutu, on the Merna, which 
appears to be Pethor or Petra, in the land of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

In his thirty-third year, we find the monarch again 
in Ruten-nu, and capturing the fortress, and harassing 
Naharaina. After a mention of *<*[][] ws ‘ Neniiu,’ 
or ‘ Nineveh,’*! at which the king had ‘ stopped, he set | 
up his tablet in Naharaina (Mesopotamia), on account 
of his having enlarged the frontier of Egypt.’ Twenty- 
four ingots of glass(?) were brought as the tributes 
by the chief of Saenkar or Singara, and as many from 
AJATes Bebel or Babylon. Naharaina is also again 
mentioned, which proves that no other city than Baby- 
lon can be here intended. Notice is also taken of the 
sledges laden with stone brought from the land of 
P’hun-t in that year. 

In the thirty-fourth year the monarch went to the 
Ta-hen, and mention is made of the pools or lakes of 
Tukasa ]] WB .@e=.4% The Ta-hen were the 
northernmost people with whom the Egyptians were 
acquainted at the period of the eighteenth dynasty. 
The lake Iukasa may be the Hyrcanian Sea, or 
Caspian. These people continued the boundary to 
which the Egyptians reached under the eighteenth 
and consecutive dynasties ; for we find Sethos I. de- 
signating in general terms his conquests in the same 


we among the prisoners of Rameses III. Wilkinson, Materia Hiero- 
glyphica, Pl. vir1. No. 1-10. 
3! This name was discovered by Champollion. Gr. Eg. p. 150. 
2 The name Iukasa suggests Oxus, but the Biblical name of this 
iver was Gihon. Gen. ii. 13. 
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manner as his predecessor, Thothmes III. There is an 
unequivocal proof of the arms of the second Rameses 
having advanced to Tartary ; and his predecessors must 
have prepared the route by previous conquests between 
the Euphrates and the Indus. As two conquerors, 
Darius and Alexander, subsequently traversed the same 
ground, no utter impossibility is implied in carrying, in 
the earlier history of Central Asia, Egyptian monarchs 
to the Indus. In the 35th line, it 1s stated that the 
chief of the Asi presented 2080 lumps or bricks of 
pitch or bitumen, from which it must be concluded 
that the Asi are the Mesopotamian His of Herodotus. 
In immediate connection with the Karnak tablet is 
the consecration of the enumerated objects by the 
monarch. The monarchs of Egypt seem to have still 
continued their conquest; for under Thothmes IV.* 
the chiefs of Mesopotamia are represented prostrate 
before the monarch, and offering vases of gold, while 


the accompanying a testifies KEE R o 


yt = ie 


RU Pa Ss PANTS * the 
escorting of the bringing of the presents from Meso- 
potamia by the chiefs of that country ; offered up, that 
they may receive the breath of life.’ They manifest all 
the characters of the Semitic races,—long beards, long 
noses, receding foreheads, and furrowed cheeks. 

The principal other memorial of this reign, the 
temple of Samneh in Nubia, erected in honour of the 
monarch, Usr-t-sen II. of the twelfth dynasty, and 
the divinity Tat-hen, appears to be a religious edifice. 
and contains no historical notices. 
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33 Eighth Tomb at Gournah. Champ. Mon. Eg. tom. ii. Pl. cxx. 
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XIII.—GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM THESSALY AND 
EPIRUS. 


LETTER FROM MR. LYONS TO COLONEL LEAKE, WITH SOME 
NOTES BY THE LATTER. 


(Reed Feb. 26, 1846.) 


Athens, 5th December, 1845. 
My pear Sir, 

I do not know whether you are aware that 
there are considerable ancient remains on a hill near 
the Theatre at Ieré.1. There is a large vaulted building, 
constructed of small stones and tiles, with some large 
squared stones taken from some other building. The 
vaulting (which is perfect except in one part where it 
has fallen in) sprang from six supports (four only of 
them remain) which ran down the centre. Two of 
these are portions of shafts of fluted columns ; the other 
two which remain are composed of large squared stones, 
apparently not originally intended for their present 
place. There is a circular opening in the top, in the 
middle of the vaulting at one end; and at the other, 
near the corner, in one of the long sides, a small 
entrance with steps down from above. The building 
is oblong, eighty-two feet seven inches long, and twenty- 


1 7d ‘Iepdv, as the Sacred Grove of A®sculapius in the Epidauria is 
now called. 
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one feet wide ; and the inside has been stuccoed through- 
out. There are remains of other chambers of similar 
construction connected with it, but so much ruined 
that it is difficult to make any thing of them. A great 
number of large squared stones, and some stone water- 
conduits, are lying about on the top and sides of the 
hill. At the foot is a ruined Turkish fountain, by 
the side of the road from Lykourid to Damala; and 
further on, in the direction of the site of the great 
temple, and connected with the fountain by the remains 
of an ancient water-conduit, is a very large and hand- 
some ancient building of large squared stones, stuccoed 
inside, and divided by four walls and arches. It was 
apparently always underground, and is now filled up 
inside nearly as high as the spring of the arches, which 
appear to have been intended to support a roof: the 
centre part of all of them has fallen in. 

In the ravine immediately below the other remains 
(those on the top of the hill) is a ruined Byzantine 
church, composed principally of stones, &c., brought 
from above. There are the following inscriptions on 
stones built into the wall. 


I. 
EAPE 
PAQN 
rYPO®OPO 
ANEOH KI 


Il. 
ALIC AWNI 
EKATHBEAETHI 
OIEPOOANTHC 
AIOTENHC 
KATONAP 
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III. 
POIBWAKEI!I 
PEKOMHKA 
YIEIBWMONE 
EOHKENAPE 
THPMAIQP 


IV. 


On another stone a long inscription, of which I could only make out 


ZAZAPTE 
(AILENO 
Al 


The holy table has also been an inscribed stone ; 
but a great part having been cut off, and the middle 
hollowed out, only a few letters remain, among which 
Awdepov may be deciphered. 

The lintel of one of the doors of the church is 
sculptured with three Doric triglyphs; it appears to 
be of the same kind of stone, and (judging by the 
eye) of proportions which would suit the two parts 
of shafts which support the vaulted building on the 
hill above. 

I saw these remains myself for the first time on 
Tuesday last, and made notes about them on the spot. 
On reading the account of Ieré in the second volume 
of your Travels in the Morea, on my return to my 
baggage, it occurred to me that the remains might 
indicate the site of the Temple of Apollo Maleatas 
upon Mount Cynortium, to which Antoninus Pius 
added a receptacle for water, and that consequently 
it might interest you to have an account of them. 
The annexed sketch may perhaps give you an idea 
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of the situation,—the remains, which I think may 
show the site of the temple of Apollo Maleatas, are 
marked B in it. ; 
Yours very faithfully, 
R. B. Lyons. 


I. 
"Edpe[«wos Sawv[os wuphopos avebnxa 
Dr. Clarke (vi. p. 412) copied the first line IAPE, which has led 
Boeckh to suppose the first word to have been ‘Iapevs, but these in- 
scriptions seem to have been all subsequent to Antoninus, when the 
temple was restored, and not in the Doric dialect. Dr. Clarke more- 
over was seldom very correct. 


Il. 
"Arrd\rXov éxarnBedery 6 lepoddyrns Atoyémys xar évap 

This inscription was copied by Chandler in the year 1766. (Ins. 
Ant. 11. cxliii.) In his narative he says, ‘‘ Going up the water-course 
between the mountains, is a church, where, besides fragments, we 
found a short inscription, ‘ Diogenes the hierophant to far-darting 
Apollo on account of a vision in his sleep.’ Apollo had a temple 
on Mount Cynortium, probably on this spot, and on a summit beyond 
are other traces,—it is likely of a temple of Diana.” The information 
of Mr. Lyons clearly shows that the latter position was occupied by 
the temple of Apollo, and that the inscription No. 1v., and another 
reported by Dr. Clarke (p. 410), were dedications to Diana, such as 
were common in temples of Apollo. 

The temple of Diana, to which Dr. Chandler alludes, was that of 
Diana Coryphea, to whom Telesilla of Argos addressed one of her 
hymns; and Mount Coryphza was to the south of the Epidaurian 
Hierum, as appears manifest from the remarks of Pausanias as to the 
boundaries of the Epidaurii and Asinzi (Corinth. 28, 2). That of 
Apollo Maleatas was to the east. <A dedication to Diana from tenths 
inscribed in ancient characters, and in the Doric dialect CAprdpurs 
8exdrav), which Dr. Chandler found near the road from Ieré to Nauplia 
(prope viam, quze Naupliam ducit ; Inscr. Antiq. cxlv.), belonged pro- 
bably to another temple of Diana, within the sacred enclosure (évris 
rou ddoous, Pausan. Cor. 27, 6). 
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Ill, 
SoiBp dxeipexduy xai viei Bopdy €Onxev 
’"Apnrip Maiwp 
This epithet of Apollo (intonsis capillis) was typical of the sun’s 
rays, as we see well illustrated by the coins of Rhodes, Clazomene, 
&c. The name Maiwp (Major) is found in Suidas as that of a 
Sophist. 
Iv. 
[iepomwoAn]oas ’Aprépids évodia 
The restoration of the first word is found in inscriptions copied at 
this place by Chandler and Clarke (v. Boeckh, C. Inscr. Gr. Nos. 
1169, 1173). It appears that the priests of Apollo and Diana bore 
the various titles of iepmrodos, apnrip and mipdopos. *Evddia was an 
epithet of Diana, in her character of Hecate. 


The following inscriptions were transmitted to me, from Athens, 
by Mr. Lyons, who collected them in a tour which he made through 
Thessaly and Epirus. 


ko: . 
At the village of Skimatdri,—in a church on the road to Orop6o. 
AIQNOYEZIOZ.* 
. II. a 
NIKIFPOL 
III. 
At Chalcis. 


ENA®POAEITOZEYOPOZYNOZE . . ZIKEAIAEYOPOZ 
YOPOZYNOYENASPOAEITOYZYNOY 
XAIPETE 


IV. 
(OAH) MOZOEPETPIEQN KTHZIINNONOAINNOY 
APETHZENEKENKAIEYNOIAZ THIEIZEAYTON 
APTEMIAI ANOAAQNI AHTOI 
Ve 
At Topolia (Lake Copais). 
AEZOAESONOZX 


1 The form of the name AIONYSIOS in the Beotian olic dialect. 
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Vi. 

At Velestino in Thessaly. 
KAIOMAXO€ ? 
MOAOEZEIO€E 
AZ KAANIOY 

VII. 
At Larissa. 
NAYZANIAZAZTOKPATEIOZ ° 


Vill. 


MEAANGOZ AAMONIKEIA 


IX. 
OIAOCEIPOX 
A ANAPEIOZ ‘ 


X. 
EYPYAAMAEYPY 
. AAMONTOZTY 
NHAEHPAKAEIAOY 
HPQIZ 


XI. 


AAES[OMENOZ APTAAEIOZ * 


Lower, on same stone. 


EPMAOY X@OONIOY ° 


XII. 

KAEITATOPA IFT - 

NEIKO : > HPQZXPHZ 
T .. XAIPE 


XIII. 
AAMAZIAZ 
TIMOKAEOY= 


2 The Thessalian olic form of 

KAEIOMAXOS MOAOSSOY ASKAHIMIOI. 
8 ASTOKPATOYS. 4 *ASANAPOY. 5 APTAAOY. 
6 EPMAQI XOONIOQI. 


THESSALY AND EPIRUS. 


XIV. 
NYOPOAIZIA 
CTYNH ANTIFO 


XV. 
EYTYXIZ KAAAIZTPA 
TOY OYFATHPHPOZ 

XPHZTH XAIPE 


xvVI. 
At Platamona. 


MENAL. 


xVIiI. 
At Kitro (anciently Pydna). 
A®PON 
TIAITHIAI 
ACYMBIW 
MNEIAZ XAPIN 


XVIII. 
At Salonika. 
MAPKINHKAI ANOS 
oSOITQOQNATPIAY 
ONTIANOTACODY 
THNAHMO 


x I x. 
At Dhrama. 


PAIPNIOZPHAITA AIONYZ02! 


XX 
At Amphipolis. 


PENTOY TWNNICTOI 


NIKOYZIA 
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XXI. 
At Brineé (Acanthus). 
OP 
AH 
AX 
Very large letters on a rough stone. 


XXii. 

Vodhené (Edessa). 
MENANAPOZ FAPMENIQNOZ 
we 6 ee « «© MEGONAAOY 
MEGONAAHS MENANAPOY 

HPQAZI 


XXIII. 
At Kekhropiula, near Vénitza (Myrtuntium). 
KAAAIZXPOY 


XXIV. 
On the Aqueduct of Nicopolis. 
APAARANOTAMA 
KAGIEP(Q)ZANEYXA 


These words are part of an imstription on a portion of the aqueduct 
of Nicopolis, where it crosses ‘the river of Lato upon a double tier of 
arches, not far below the printipal source which supplied the aqueduct 
at a distance of about thirty miles from Nicepelis. We learn from this 
monument that the river of Luro, whieh, although one of the principal 
streams of Epirus, has not been noticed by any ancient author, was 
called Oropus. Oropus however having been the name of a town in 
several parts of Greece, and in no recorded instance that of a river, 
there is some reason for believing that in the present instance the name 
was common to the river, and to a town near its sources in Mount 
Oly’tzika; of whieh the walle are extant near the modern Ferikisi.— 
See Travels in Northern Greece, i. pp. 221, 224, 260. 


XIV.—REMARKS ON AULIS, MYCALESSUS, AND SOME 
_ PARTS OF EUBQ@A. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM LIEUTENANT SPRATT, R.N., TO 
COLONEL LEAKE, DATED MALTA, JANUARY 26, 1846; wiTH 
SOME NOTES BY THE LATTER. 


(Read Feb. 26th, 1846.) 


Durine the month of July last, and a part of August, 
whilst the Beacon was lying at Chalcis, the currents at 
the bridge (of the Euripus) were watched night and 
day: the result confirms the remarks of the Pére 
Babin.’ The regular and irregular tides follow the 
phases of the moon, changing four times a day during 
spring tides, or new and full moon: once during the 
irregular tides the current was observed to change six 
times between 6 p.m. and 11h.15m._ It then ran for 
about three hours and a half to the northward, and after 
flowing for half an hour to the southward, ran north 
for three hours more. It then flowed for nearly seven 
hours to the southward, and during the next six hours 
changed seven times. It is thus evident that the tide- 
wave in the Mediterranean is not sufficiently high 
during neap tides to overcome the influence of local 
winds and currents. 

I have had no opportunity of examining the country 


1 See Spon, Voyage, &c. ii. p. 195. Wheler’s ‘Journey into 
Greece,’ p. 458. 
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beyond the pass under Mount Ktypa by which you 
descended to the Euripus; but I have carefully gone 
over the two ancient sites which you suppose to be 
Aulis and Mycalessus, and I think there is every ap- 
pearance that there were two distinct cities in those 
places. 

As you did not visit the ruins on the hill between 
the two bays of Megélo and Mikro Vathy’, I will de- 
scribe their character. They form an irregular fortress 
encircling the summit of the hill, which is exceedingly 
rugged and uneven, and the approaches are steep and 
difficult on all sides. The walls are without towers, 
and constructed of unhewn blocks loosely piled, as in 
the early Cyclopean style, although not of that massive 
character which is seen in cities of greater note and 
wealth. This is evidently the more ancient of the two 
ruins in question, and appears to have been merely the 
acropolis of a city, which, no doubt, stood on the slope 
of the hill below, between the heads of the two. bays ; 
as here I found some traces of buildings, fragments of 
pottery, and a well near them. 

It is quite clear that Strabo alludes to the northern 
of these two bays, the Mikro Vathy’, as the port of 
Aulis which could hold no more than fifty ships ; and 
that the Megdlo, Vathy’ is the Ba@us Awuqv, in which 
he supposes the greater part of Agamemnon’s fleet to 
have taken shelter. The identity of the former is 
proved by its size; that of the latter, by its name. 
The city must have been contiguous ; and where more 
probably than on the hill which separates the two 
bays, upon which are found the ruins above described, 
and which corresponds in its rocky nature to the 
Avnis mwetpnecoa of Homer ? 

To satisfy myself, however, whether there was any 
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such connection between the ruins upon the Megdlo 
Vouni, which rises immediately from the head of the 
Mikro Vathy’, and those between the two ports of 
Vathy’, as could justify the supposition that they 
formed one town, I ascended the Megalo Vouni from 
the head of Mikro Vathy’, and found the hill so steep 
that I was nearly three-quarters of an hour in reaching 
the ruins. I could discover no wall, road, or remains 
of any kind tending to show that this city was con- 
nected with the port of Aulis; but, on the contrary, 
I found that the principal gate was at the opposite end 
of the city, and that from thence there was a wall and 
a road leading down towards the large bay on the 
south side of the Kuripus: the wall, however, descends 
only to a pass under the gateway at the western end 
of the city, through which passes the modern road 
from Oropé to Chalcis. But the ordinary approach 
to this city was undoubtedly on the side opposite to 
the port of Aulis, from the plain and great bay south of 
the Euripus: there is an indentation in this bay which 
may have been the port of Mycalessus, and near it 
stood most probably the temple of Ceres Mycalessia. 

Pausanias says that in his time the inhabitants of 
Aulis were few, and that they were potters. It seems 
not very likely that these few inhabitants, who were 
gaining a subsistence by manufacturing earthen pots, 
should, as Dr. Wordsworth (page 7) supposes, have 
perched themselves upon the summit of an arid lime- 
stone mountain, nearly 2000 feet above the sea, not- 
withstanding that a few fragments of pottery, as he 
remarks in confirmation of his opinion, may be found 
there. 

The distances from the Hermeum on the Euripus 
to Mycalessus and to Aulis, namely, sixteen stades to 
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the former,? and three Roman miles to the latter,’ 
agree pretty nearly with the two ancient sites; but on 
the other hand, the passage in Thucydides leads one 
to infer that Mycalessus was situated more inland, 
from the two marches made by the Thracians, and the 
surprise of the inhabitants at finding themselves at- 
tacked by a maritime people.‘ 

It is said ‘‘ that the city was easily taken because 
the walls were low and fallen in some parts, and the 


2 Thucyd. vii. 29. 3 Liv. xlv. 27. 

4 Probably Lieut. Spratt had no means of referring to the text 
of Thucydides, and was obliged to trust to an imperfect translation. 
Thucydides does not say that the Thracians under Diotrephes made 
two marches from the shore to Mycalessus, but that in their passage 
by sea from Athens to Chalcis, they landed, and hastily plundered the 
Tanagrea: 6 8¢ (Diotrephes) és re ryv Tdvaypay dmeBiBacey adrovs xat 
dprayny twa érotnoaro 8a rdxous: nor does he say that the Mycalessii 
were surprised at finding themselves attacked by a maritime people ; 
but that Diotrephes, having’ crossed the Euripus from Chalcis 
into Boeotia for the purpose of leading the Thracians against My- 
calessus, lay hid in the evening at the Hermeeum, which was sixteen 
stades from Mycalessus, and the next morning advanced against the 
city, which was not large, and took it, the inhabitants being un- 
guarded, and little expecting that any one should advance against 
them from the sea, where the ascent was so steep, their wall being 
moreover not strong, in some places ruined and in others low, and 
the gates having been left open from a sense of security. éx XaA- 
ni8os tis EvBoias ad’ éomépas Stérdevoe tov Evpurov, xai droBiBacas és 
ry Bowwriay fyev abvrovs emt Muxadnoody. Kat riv peév voxra A\abdy mpéds 
t@ ‘“Eppaip nidioaro’ (dméxer 8€ ris Muxadnogod : éxxaidexa pddcora 
oradious’) dpa de rp nuépa ry dhe: mpocéxetro, ofc ob peyddy, eal aipel, 
agvuhaxros re émirecdy xal dirpoodoryros pip dy more twa obicw awd 
Gadacans roaovroy éravaBdvra énibécba, rod reixous doGevots Svros, Kai 
€orw 7g Kat wenrwxdros, Tov 8é Bpaxéos Grodounpévov, kal muddy dua 8a 
ri decay dvegrypevov. Thucyd. vir. 29. 

For the reasons for placing Mycalessus at Megélo Vouni, with a 
sketch of the sites of Mycalessus and Aulis, see Travels in N. Greece, 
i. p. 251. 
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gates left open.” The outer wall at these ruins cor- 
responds with this description, and, being built of 
loose stones, of ordinary dimensions, could not have 
been carried to that height which was customary where 
walls were built of hewn stone. In the latter manner 
the acropolis was constructed; but this was taken 
because ‘‘the gates had been left open.” On the 
whole, therefore, these ruins, as well by their situa- 
tion and importance, as by their construction, agree 
with Mycalessus. 

I next examined the wall extending from the city 
westward, and found that it crossed all the inter- 
mediate passes and summits to the foot of Ktypé, 
where you met with it. I did not follow it the whole 
way, but so far as to satisfy myself that it was not 
connected with any other city, but merely a wall to 
shut up the passes, or to leave the defence of such as 
were kept open entirely in the hands of the inhabitants 
of Mycalessus. 

I do not think there ever was a carriage road over 
any of these passes, but that the chief route from 
Chalcis to Thebes, Oropus, and Athens, passed round 
by the port of Aulis ; for the ruts of chariot wheels are 
very distinct all round the bay of Vourko nearly to 
that port. Equestrians and pedestrians may have had 
a shorter road through these passes. 

My next object of search was the site of Harma. 
After much inquiry from the peasantry, I could hear 
of only one place at which ruins existed besides the 
two noticed above, or at which it was probable that 
such a city as Harma could have stood. I was directed 
by them all to the neighbourhood of a small hamlet 
called Retzidéna, about three miles due west of Megalo 
Vathy’; and here I found, on one of the roots of the 
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high peak next to Ktyp4, to the south, foundations of 
the defensive walls and other buildings of an ancient 
city. They are situated upon a sloping platform, 
about 100 feet above the plain, with a part of the 
ridge rising higher behind them, but upon which 
there was no acropolis or ruin: on the other three 
sides the approach was steep. The only ruin standing 
is a Christian church, near which is a well or spring ; 
the site appears to have been long deserted: the 
principal character of the ruins is what we commonly 
term of the middle ages, but there are other vestiges 
which denote an earlier occupation, and I have no 
doubt but that here stood Harma. A fine country lies 
to the south and west of the city as far as the torrent 
of Platanaki. Carriages are now driven from Thebes 
to the village of Retzidna on their way to Chalcis. 
The road is not yet complete over.the hilly ground be- 
tween Retziéna and the Megalo Vathy’, which is its 
intended route: it will then follow the ancient chariot 
road by the coast. 

I shall now cross into Eubcea, and speak of the few 
ancient remains and localities of interest which we 
have visited there. 

At Chalcis nothing new was discovered during the 
survey of the town and neighbourhood ; the modern 
fortifications and habitations having completely swal- 
lowed up the vestiges of this once populous and 
extensive city. At one of the groups of rock-tombs 
adjoining the paved road at the foot of Mount Kalo- 
gheritza, the following inscription has been discovered 
upon the face of the rock, which had been cut smooth 
for the purpose; but the mountain having been at 
some recent period violently disturbed by an earth- 
quake, the rock has been rent and cracked in several 
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places ; one of the cracks having passed through the 
inscription, and caused a displacement of a few inches. 
The inscription was accidentally seen and copied by 
Messrs. Mansell and Chapman whilst riding along the 
paved way from Chalcis to the plain of Lelantum, 
and I cannot learn that it had ever before been ob- 
served or copied, although it was evidently placed to 
be conspicuous to those who passed along the road. 


+ KYFOCXANNOI + IHCEAAACCHCENGAAO 
KAITWBYOWAIAWCINACOAAHTNB...N 
XEPCWNFOPEIGPONKAHEWNTEXNHCBIIX 
NOKYMAPEYCTONKAITONACTATONCAAON 
KAEINOCEEOOYAAKPOCOIKEOICNONICI.:. 
ONPWTOCNAOAPIOCEAAAAOKAEWC 


+1OP +MXNO 


I had no opportunity of copying the inscription 
myself; but one of the gentlemen who made the copy 
observes, that ‘‘the inscription is very rudely cut, 
and very weather-worn, rendering it impossible to be 
certain of many of the letters.’’° : 

In the autumn I was employed upon the topography 
of the southern part of Eubcea, which enabled me 
to examine some of its ancient sites. Whilst ex- 
ploring the neighbourhood of Eretria, I fell in with 
an ancient road which had been enclosed, like the 
Piraic road, between walls: these I traced from the 
city to the beginning of the plain of Vasilikéd. The 
walls were substantially built of rectangular blocks, 
5 and 6 feet thick, 10 to 17 feet apart, with towers or 
gateways at distant intervals. Near Eretria they are 


* It is hoped that a more correct copy of this inscription will 
shortly be obtained. 
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in the best state of preservation, and can be traced 
without any interruption for more than a mile ; in one 
or two places, two and three courses of the blocks are 
still above ground. Nearer the plam of Vasilik6, they 
appear to have been constructed of unhewn stones. 
In this road we have a confirmation of the historical 
records respecting the warfare and animosity ‘which 
existed between the two neighbouring cities of Chalcis 
and Eretria. Such a work was necessary to the Ere- 
trians: as a great part of their territory skirted the 
shore, the inhabitants labouring m it were continually 
liable to be surprised, and the tillage to be destroyed 
by the incursions of their powerful rival; more par- 
ticularly in that part of the territory which is known 
to have been a frequent scene of contention between 
them. The connection of Eretria with the plain of 
Vasiliké by these long walls tends strongly to confirm 
your opinion as to the identity of this territory with 
the disputed plain of Lelantum. 

The ruins at Eretria consist of an ancient mole, 
the walls of an acropolis upon a rocky hill of marble, 
and considerable vestiges of the city lying in the plain 
between it and the ancient port. Excepting the walls 
of the acropolis, the theatre is the only ruin standing; 
but this is so covered by soil and bushes, that a few of 
its seats only are visible, and it cannot be measured 
with any accuracy. It exceeds 250 feet in diameter ; 
it is peculiar from having been partly sunk below the 
surrounding level, whilst the upper half was raised 
above it. 

The remnant of the Ipsariots, after the massacre in 
their island, settled here and commenced building a 
town; but subsequently quitted the new colony in 
consequence of malaria and disputes with the govern- 
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ment: they are still unsettled, and scattered through 
the Greek Islands. : 

To the eastward of Eretria, a wide valley enters 
from the sea between Mount O’lymbo and Mount 
Vathy’, but it contains no ruins of an ancient cha- 
racter except near the shore, at the angle of the bay 
to the east of Eretria, where are some ancient founda- 
tions appearing in the face of the bank: these may 
possibly mark the site of Tamyne. 

Cotyleum was a hill near Tamyne, dedicated to 
Diana. A small eminence, about a mile from the 
above spot, and the only height near it, rises a few 
feet above the stony talus which slopes from the foot 
of O’lymbo to the sea, and is surrounded by scattered 
blocks of some ancient edifice, and five or six frag- 
ments of columns: these may be remains of the 
temple of Diana. . There is no habitation near it; the 
district remaining untilled, and overgrown with brush- 
wood. On the shore, at the east end of the plain of 
Vathy’, stands a low hill, with a small fortress of the 
middle ages upon its summit, and around it are the 
ruins of eight or nine Christian churches. One of 
these has been handsomely painted within, and appears 
to be of an early date. The materials of which these 
churches were built, namely, marble fragments and 
wrought blocks which had belonged to older edifices, 
denote that the position was once occupied by the 
ancient Greeks. The inhabitants call it the Palaia 
Khora, and it seems to correspond to the old Eretria 
of Strabo. I could find no inscription here; but at 
another church, similar to those above mentioned, 
about one mile and a half more inland, I found a 
fragment built into the wall, with the following lines 
upon it: 

VOL. V. R 
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OAHMOZOEPET 
HPAKAEITONAEMH 
APETHZENEKENKA 
THZEIZEAYTONA 
APOAAQNIAH 


and lying on the ground, about 100 yards from the 
church, a marble, upon which was the following in- 
scription : 


XAPIKAEIANIKQNOZ 
HFENOMENHIYNHINNOZOENOY 
Four feet long. 


The ancient road from Chalcis to Karysto passed 
along the shore at the foot of Mount Vathy’: as this 
mountain is steep and rocky, and. presses upon the 
shore, this part of the road was paved, but it is 
now much broken up, and is hence called the Kaki 
Skala. 

Olivéri is the next town near the coast: it con- 
tains no ruins denoting the existence of an ancient 
place, but merely the lower part of a small square 
tower. 

On the south side of this bay there is.a well-built 
Venetian pyrgo, and a small fortress on a hill, of the 
same date. 

The ancient Dystus is identified by some ruins near 
the modern village of Disto. The district of Disto is 
an inland basin of an irregular form, which is com- 
pletely enclosed by mountains. About half. of the 
valley is consequently covered with water, except in 
very dry seasons: during the past it was perfectly dry. 
About the centre of the valley, and on the edge of the 
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marsh, there rises an abrupt conical hill of marble, 
between 400 and 500 feet in height. The upper part 
of this hill is enclosed by the walls of the ancient city, 
in an unusual state of preservation, being as perfect as 
the walls at Rhamnus, but more extensive: the style 
of masonry is the same, excepting that these are more 
massive, and contain a greater mixture of the polygonal. 
The place had two gateways, both of which are perfect ; 
one of them is as follows : 


Gateway 8 feet wide. 


Within the walls I found several ruins of habitations 
of a ruder style of structure, but which must be of a 
contemporary date. Some were merely square, others 
with two compartments, the walls of which were as 
high as the doorways. One ruin particularly attracted 
my attention, being of a more complicated form, and 
composed of seven compartments, with nearly all its 
walls from 6 to 10 feet high, and its doorways erect. 
‘ have never before met with a ruin of this style of 
architecture in so perfect a state, and consider it 
surious and interesting, as a specimen of one of the 
retter sort of habitations of the Greeks in early 
imes. 
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SCALE oF 


veer. 


‘A. The rock cut smooth,—forms the back of the building. 

B. The entrance by a passage, with niches over and on each side of the doorway. 

C. A court with a cistern in one corner, which is sunk deep into the rock. 

D. The different apartments. 

B, The partition between these two rooms is formed of three detached upright 
Blocks, over which are placed two large slabs, one 9 feet long; the 
openings between the upright blocks admitting both light and a view over 
the plain beneath. 


Sketch of a piece of one of the walls, with a door. 


At the east end of the city there is a platform, 
supported by a massive Cyclopean wall, intended ap- 
parently for the situation of some building, such as a 
temple. As there are no remains of columns, the 
temple may have resembled that which still exists 
upon the summit of Mount Ocha, above Karysto.® 
The Greeks have a small shrine or chapel here, which 


6 In consequence of a most unjust and unfounded remark of the 
late Professor Ulrichs in the ‘Annali del Instituto Archeologico di 
Roma,’ vol. ii. p. 5, I addressed some inquiries to Lieutenant Spratt 
concerning this temple on Mount Ocha, and have received from him 
“the following in reply: “I had no idea that the existence of the 
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makes the former existence of a temple probable. 
Judging from the ruins, the city appears to have been 
long neglected during the early ages, and to have 
again become inhabited in the middle ages, as the top 
of the hill is surmounted by a small fortress and also a 
high square tower or pyrgo, the latter being most 
likely of Venetian date. 

The site of the small village of Disto appears to 
have been the ancient place of sepulture: it is distant 
about half a mile to the south of the ancient city, and 
several tombs have been at different times opened 
there. Upon a sepulchral tablet from one which had 
been recently opened was the following line : 


PHZITAFOPA = (Xpyorayépas). 


I found no ruins or indications of ancient sites be- 
fore arriving at Stura. The deep inlet of Armyré 
Potam6 takes its name from a brackish stream which 
flows into the head of it. 

The ancient name of Styra is preserved in that of 


temple seen and described by Mr. Hawkins * was ever doubted, and 
therefore said nothing about it in my letter, although I had seen it. 
Having visited the summit of the mountain in October last, I can 
bear testimony to the accuracy of Mr. Hawkins’s description, with 
which I was struck, the moment I saw this interesting ruin. Its 
situation is in a hollow between two huge rocks of gneis, each 35 or 
40 feet high, and to the shelter it has derived from them is owing 
probably its singularly perfect condition. The view from this moun- 
tain is not surpassed by any in the Archipelago. Both the eastern and 
estern faces of the mountain, at about 1000 feet below the summit, 
ve clothed with a grove of chestnut-trees, with rather stunted heads 
ad branches, but enormous trunks.” 


* Walpole’s Collection of Memoirs in European and Asiatic Turkey, 
art 11. p. 285. ° 
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the modern Stura, now applied to an island which 
was anciently Aégilia, and to a small village situated 
about two miles from the sea: the ancient city of 
Styra most likely stood at the south-east corner of the 
bay, where are some ancient vestiges and tombs. 

At Stura commence the marble quarries for which 
the district of Kdrysto was once celebrated. It is 
evident, from their number, that the ancients have 
derived from hence a large supply of marble ; for the 
quarries occur along the whole face of the mountain 
between Stura and Karysto; and this part of the coast 
must then have presented a scene of great activity, 
where now all is sterile and uninhabited.’ 

The height of these quarries may vary from 500 to 
2000 feet above the sea; in some of them are columns, 
ready cut for being transported, and exceeding 30 feet 
in length. In the vicinity of Karysto there are several 
columns of a greater length, either wholly or partially 
extracted from the rock; and it is a matter of surprise 
to contemplate the difficulties which must have stood 
in the way of their transport to the coast from their 
elevated position. 

I here close my remarks for the present year, 
hoping in the next to have something to communicate 
of greater interest. 


7 The Carystia supplied the ancients with more than one kind of 
marble; but the quarries alluded to by Mr. Spratt are those of the 
Cipollino, as the modern Italians denominate the marble found in 
great quantities at Rome and on other ancient sites, from the re- 
semblance of its laminze to the coats of an onion. In consequence of 
a suggestion from me, Mr. Spratt, on his return from Greece to 
Malta, procured some specimens of the ancient Cipollino, and im- 
mediately recognized its identity with the marble of which he had 
visited the quarries between Siyra and Carystus. 
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XV._THE BUDRUM MARBLES. 
BY W. R. HAMILTON, ESQ. 


(Read March 26, 1846.) 


Tue recent acquisition by His Excellency Sir Stratford 
Canning of the Budrim or Halicarnassian marbles, 
and the circumstance of their being already on their 
way to England, have naturally excited the curiosity 
of the public as to their early history, the state in 
which they were found, the circumstances by which 
they have become English property, and, above all, 
their value as works of art. Several statements to 
this effect have appeared, from time to time, in the 
public papers; but none are so satisfactory as they 
might have been: for example, one of the most recent 
would lead us to suppose that the earliest mention of 
these marbles was a slight notice in the 2nd vol. of 
the ‘Ionian Antiquities,’ published in 1797, by the 
Society of Dilettanti, with two drawings by Myers ;! 
and subsequently a note in the 3rd vol. of Dr. E. 
Clarke’s Travels. Other communications have de- 


| These drawings, or the engravings by Byrne, were given to 
the Society of Dilettanti by the late Sir R. Ainslie, Bart.: one of 
them is a view of the port and town of Halicarnassus; the other 
represents the interior of the castle, with the sculptures built into the 
walls, 
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scribed them as being a still more recent discovery ;— 
the real fact being, that the whole of these ancient 
fragments, now on their way to England, or very 
nearly the whole, twelve at least out of the fourteen 
which are announced, were seen by Messrs. Dawkins 
and Wood, on their way from Palmyra in 1749 or 
1750, and were also seen, drawn, and engraved, within 
a very few years of that time, by Richard Dalton, who 
was one of a party of English travellers then engaged 
with Lord Charlemont in exploring the coasts and 
islands of the Archipelago. 

The accompanying Plates, executed by Dalton, were 
in part the results of this expedition ; and | have much 
pleasure in laying them on the table of the Royal 
Society of Literature, that some opinion may be formed 
of the subject to which they relate, the apparent state 
of preservation the marbles were in, a hundred years 
ago, and the style of art to which they seem to belong. 
The drawings from which these engravings were taken 

- can scarcely have been very correct copies of the 
originals. The difficulty of getting a favourable view 
of blocks of marble built into the walls of a fortress, 
—the jealousy of the Turkish soldiers, who would 
unwillingly have witnessed foreign travellers prying 
into their fortifications,—and particularly the want, a 
century ago, of that critical skill and accuracy, in giving 
to the representations of such works on paper the real 
character of the antique, would all contribute to prevent 
the drawings from being a very faithful transcript of what 
they professed to delineate: but enough is to be made 
out of them to prove, on the most cursory view, that 
they are not of archaic art, not of the character of the 
Egina statues. Instead of the hard and dry style, which 
is visible in the monuments of Egina, those of Budrim, 
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as far as we can judge from the engravings, will be 
found to partake much more of the florid and almost 
meretricious character, and affected flow of drapery, and 
refined minuteness of execution, which prevailed at a 
later period of Greek art, probably 100 years, or more, 
later than the sculpture of the Parthenon ; during which 
interval Greece fell from her high estate of liberty, — 
independence, and power; and frequently became the 
willing slave of the gold of Persia and of Assyrian 
effeminacy : that period of art, namely, which coincided 
with the birth and reign of Alexander. Nor is there 
any fair ground for doubting that these marbles from 
Halicarnassus were really part of the sculptured deco- 
rations of the celebrated tomb of Mausolus, king of 
Caria, who, after a prosperous reign of twenty-four 
years, during which he had enriched that city with 
many splendid buildings, mentioned or described by 
Vitruvius and others, died in the 4th year of the 106th 
Olympiad, or about 354 years before our era, just two 
years after Alexander was born. The fact of the erec- 
tion of the Mausoleum to the memory of this king by 
his wife and sister Artemisia, and the commission given 
by her to the four eminent sculptors of the time to 
decorate his monument with the finest specimens of 
their art, namely, Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxes, and 
Timotheus, or as some say, in lieu of the latter, 
Praxiteles, need not be repeated here. 

Two ancient writers, Pytheus and Satyrus, are said 
to have composed descriptions of the tomb of Mausolus ; 
Cicero, Vitruvius, Strabo, Valerius Maximus, Pro- 
pertius, and many others, speak of it in general, but 
laudatory, terms: Pliny the elder alone gives a detailed 
account of it, so as to enable us to form to ourselves a 
notion of its size, character, and distribution. Accord- 
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ing to this author? it formed a parallelogram of thirty- 
six columns: of the four sides, those to the north and 
south had an extent of 63 feet—the other two sides were 
of minor dimensions; the whole circumference — in- 
cluding, of course, the base on which it rested— 
measuring 411 feet. Above the entablature was a 
pyramid equal in height to the body of the building, 
and divided into twenty-four steps, on the top of which 
was a marble quadriga by Pythis; the extremd height 
of the whole structure being 100 feet. Of the manner 
in which this monument was decorated, we are only 
told, as above, that four of the most eminent sculptors 
of the age were employed by Artemisia for this purpose. 

Pliny does not acquaint us on what part or parts of 
the building their works were placed; he only says, 
they each took one side : 7.e. “‘ab oriente ccelavit Scopas, 
a septentrione Bryaxes, a meridie Timotheus, ab occasu 
Leochares.” But, from all we know of the practice of 
the ancients, in structures of these great dimensions, we 
can scarcely doubt but that they were affixed to the frieze 
of the building, between the architrave and cornice— 
called on this account the Zophorus. And when these 
marbles arrive in England, we shall be able to form a 
more correct judgment of the state of art at the time 
we are speaking of ; but whether what we are to have 
be the work of Scopas or Timotheus, or of either of the 
other two, must still remain in obscurity, until, per- 
haps, time and further researches in Halicarnassus 
shall reveal to us some other fragments from the same 
source. But even at the present moment I have a 
strong conviction that we already possess more of 
these very Mausoleum sculptures than is generally sup- 
posed ; and these are amongst the bas-reliefs recently 


2 Lib. xxxvi. sect. 30. 
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brought from Xanthus, for which we are indebted to 
the exertions and intelligence of Sir Charles Fellows. 
A considerable portion of these Xanthian marbles— 
the largest, I mean, measuring 3 feet or 3 feet 3 inches 
in height, and representing generally combats between 
Greeks and Asiatics, (I am not alluding to those 
battle-scenes from the same quarter, on parts of which 
are represented the walls of a besieged town, probably 
Xanthus itself,)—-seems to me to bear such a strong 
general resemblance to the engravings of the Budrim 
marbles now on your table, that I am much inclined to 
believe that they originally came from the same place ; 
that is, that in some period of the declining Roman 
empire, when Halicarnassus, either by earthquakes or 
revolutions, was laid in the dust, Xanthus, still rich, 
flourishing, and powerful, purchased or plundered the 
relics of her neighbour’s former greatness, and appro- 
priated them to serve a purpose similar to that for which 
they had been first made, 2.e. for the decoration of the 
monument of one or other of her own heroes, tyrants, or 
patriots. I am, indeed, assured by the best authority, 
that those fragments of Xanthian bas-reliefs which 
answer to these observations, were certainly not ori- 
ginally made for the monument, close to and under 
which they were found by Sir C. Fellows. 

I have already brought this conjecture before the 
Royal Society of Literature, in an address which I was 
permitted to make to them at the Anniversary Meeting 
in 1843, when I did not anticipate that the hypothesis 
would so soon be put to the test. But I did not on 
that occasion exhibit these engravings; so that there 
was no opportunity for the Society to form to itself 
any precise opinion on the subject. In addition to 
these points, I have also received permission from my 
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esteemed friend, Mr. Wm. Meyers, who formerly held 
the office of Secretary to the Government of the Ionian 
Islands, to read to you the letter addressed to him by 
Mr. Alison, the gentleman employed by Sir Stratford 
Canning to superintend the removal of the marbles in 
question from the walls of the Castle of Budrim, and 
their shipment on board of H. M.S. Siren. Mr. 
Alison’s description exactly corresponds with Mr. 
Myers’ drawings, and with the printed notice, by Mr. 
Dalton, of what was done and seen in 1751 or 1752; 
namely, that there were eleven fragments within the 
Castle—promiscuously stuck, as Mr. Dalton says, in 
the walls, which, by such an accident, are most for- 
tunately preserved; and a later traveller says also, 
that there were three on the outside. (See ‘ Travels 
of W. J. Hamilton in Asia Minor,’ vol. ii. p. 33.) 

I have placed also on your table the 26th vol. of 
the ‘Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres,’ (p. 321,) in order that you may ex- 
amine the opinion entertained by the Comte de 
Caylus in 1753, of the form and appearance of the 
tomb of Mausolus. This. was one of the earliest 
attempts of modern antiquaries to restore the monu- 
ment; but it erred in many points, and few will agree 
with his reasons for surmounting the entablature and 
ceiling of the body of the building with a double 
pyramid. The Comte de Caylus thought this inter- 
position was required to make the dimensions given by 
Pliny agree with one another ; but he adopted a wrong 


reading of his author, which gave 140 feet, instead of | 


100 feet, for the whole height; and there is nothing 
else in Pliny’s words to warrant the assumption ; which 
is also at variance with other monuments of antiquity 
of the same general character and purport. There is a 
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more successful attempt to restore this structure, though 
founded on the same data, in the Ist vol. of the Travels 
of M. de Choiseul Gouffier, Paris, folio, 1782, Plate 
xcvil. But this traveller, who visited the place in 
1776, was not able to gain admittance into the fortress, 
and, therefore, did not see the marbles of which we are 
speaking. 

J have, on a former occasion, hinted that the idea of 
this tomb of Mausolus seems to have been borrowed 
by the architect of St. George’s church, Bloomsbury, 
which was begun in 1705, and consecrated in 1730. 

I would also call the attention of the Society to 
another engraving given by the Comte de Caylus, in 
the same volume of the ‘ Mémoires de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions,’ representing an ancient tomb near Con- 
stantina in Algeria. It is one of many proofs of the 
general conformity of the tomb of Mausolus to the 
sepulture of eminent personages of antiquity. I did 
not, however, propose to illustrate the tomb itself, but 
merely to enable this meeting to form for themselves a 
general notion of the style, age, and purport of the 
sculptures, which are supposed to have constituted its 
principal decoration. 


XVI.—AN ATTEMPT TO POINT OUT THE VASES OF 
GREECE PROPER WHICH BELONG TO THE HEROIC 
AND HOMERIC AGES. 


BY THOMAS BURGON, ESQ. 


(Read May 23, 1844.) 


MEMORANDUM TO ACCOMPANY A DRAWING OF THREE VASES, (SEE 
THE PLATE,) NUMBERED 239, 90, AND 224, FORMING PART OF 
A COLLECTION NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM; AND 
OF SUNDRY FRAGMENTS, &c. 


No. 239.—Vase found in a tomb at Athens, by M. Fauvel, 
the resident French Consul. 

No. 90.—Vase found by Mr. Burgon, at Athens, in a grave 
cut in the rock, by the side of the road leading to the 
Academy. . 

No. 224.—Vase found in a tomb at Melos (Insula) and 
brought thence by the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, when 
Chaplain to the English Factory at Snryrna. 

A. B. C.—Three fragments of Pottery, with spiral lines, 
picked up by Mr. Burgon at Mycene in Argolis. 

D.—Fragment of Pottery, picked up by Mr. Burgon, among 
the ancient tombs (or rather tumuli) of Cyclopean 
architecture, which are supposed to indicate the site 
of Tantalis, near Smyrna. 

E.—Coarse Vase of black earth, about eight inches high, 
without ornament, found with No. 90. 

F.—Coarse Vase of red earthenware, with zigzag lines 
scratched on it. This vase was about one foot three 


ae 
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inches high, and contained a few burnt bones nearly 
decomposed. It was also found with No. 90. 

G.—Coarse Amphora of yellow earthenware, without orna- 
ment. The mouth had been anciently broken off, and 
was not found. The bottom of the amphora was 
pointed, and it contained slight traces of burnt bones. 
Its height, without the mouth, was 24 feet, and its 
original use was probably for wine. Found also with 
No. 90. 

H.—Ornament on an Athenian Vase in the possession of 
Mr. John William Burgon, from the collection of the 
late Mr. Thomas. 

I.—The pattern of the spiral ornament on the Slab with the 
Discs, from the Treasury of Atreus, now in the British 
Museum. (Synopsis, No. 177, Elgin Room.) 


There is a well-known class of pottery, found in 
Greece Proper, concerning the age of which antiquaries 
are not agreed. Some assign it to a remote period, 
while others are inclined to regard it as an ordinary or 
cheap kind of earthenware, of a comparatively late 
time. ; 

The ground of this pottery is of the natural colour 
of the clay, varying from a whitish yellow or pale 
ochreous colour, to a light brown.' These various 
tints of the ground are generally more or less orna- 
mented with zigzag, spiral, or numerous parallel lines, 
bands, concentric circles, meanders, and various other 
forms, of a tawny red, or brownish colour, sometimes 
merging into dusky black, and frequently showing 
both the tawny red, and the black colour, on the same 
specimen. ” 


1 According to the locality from whence the clay was procured ; 
and probably, depending also on the furnace of the potter. 
2 This variation in the colour of the ornamental design is merely 
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The object of this short essay is to connect the 
more ancient specimens of this class of earthenware 
with the period of Cyclopean architecture, and by that 
means to show approximately, 

Ist. That this pottery belongs to a very remote 
period of Grecian History, coeval with the heroic ages ; 
and thereby, 

2ndly. To oppose the supposition that the precious 
fragments of green and red marble now in the British 
Museum, forming part of the ornamental facing to the 
entrance and doorway of the building called the Trea- 
sury of Atreus, at Mycenz, may be sculptures of the 
Byzantine times. * 

It will be conceded, without difficulty, by mere 
inspection, that the vases and fragments before us 
(see the Plate), from the mere fact of the similarity 
and peculiarity of the manufacture and style of the 
ornaments, form or belong to a class of pottery apart, 
and are incontestably separated from the various 
classes of Greek vases which are painted black, and 
are well known to belong to subsequent periods. 


occasioned by different degrees of heat of the potter’s furnace, 
combined with the greater or less quantity of the pigment used. 
Long observation enables me to state that this pigment was some- 
what analogous, in its colour and consistence, to tar, or molasses, 
which, when laid on thin, is tawny, but if applied thick, is black. An 
attentive examination of vases will disclose a fact not generally 
suspected, namely, that it is essentially one and the same pigment, which 
was used in painting and ornamenting Greek vases in all ages; but 
of what this pigment was composed I believe no one knows. 

3 «Ces fragments, qui portent en eux un caractére d’analogie 
avec certains détails de l’architecture Indienne & Egyptienne, peu- 
vent bien aussi étre des restes Byzantins, & avoir appartenu aux 
nombreux é¢tablissements religieux dont la Gréce a été couverte,”— 
‘Expédition Scientifique de Morée;’ fol. Paris, 1833, p. 154, vol. ii. 
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This kind of pottery is moreover entitled to the dis- 
tinction of a separate class, from its presenting us often 
with peculiar and primitive forms, in which may be 
traced the germ, or prototype, of the later and more 
élegant shapes with which we are more familiar. At 
the same time, we are enabled to conclude that this 
class is not the inferior earthenware of a comparatively 
late period, from having found, in the same grave, 
specimens of the most coarse and ordinary manufac- 
ture, as well as of the more elaborately finished and 
ornamented kind.* These considerations, therefore, 
incline us to regard this pottery as forming a class 
per se, which we will endeavour to show is not only 
of very remote antiquity, but belongs to a definite 
period of Greek history and art. 

Before entering on this question, however, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to warn the reader against expecting 
demonstration in an inquiry like the present. Let the 
nature of the case be fairly considered, and he will not 
look for stronger arguments than such as we shall have 
to offer—such, in fact, as the nature of the case admits. 
We can adduce nothing but probabilities, which will 
appear stronger or weaker as the reader approaches 
the subject with or without preparation ; or again, as 
he reads with an unprejudiced or a prejudiced mind. 
The utmost which we propose to ourselves is, to show 
a high degree of probability ; and this, in the absence of 
an equal degree of probability on the contrary side, 
should be satisfactory. ‘It becomes the man of edu- 
cation,”’ remarks a great philosopher of antiquity, ‘‘ to 
require, in any particular department, only such a 


4 The vase No. 90, and E. F. G., were all four found in the 
same grave, together with the two-handled cup mentioned at 
page 289, note 61. 
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degree of accuracy as the nature of the case admits. 
To require demonstration at the hands of an orator, is 
evidently about as unreasonable as allowing a mathe- 
matician to talk of a thing being probable.” ® 

We proceed to remark on the ancient vases under 
consideration. 

It has been stated that the characteristic and most 
usual ornaments of the earliest specimens which have 
been discovered of this style of pottery, are nu- 
merous parallel lines, bands, sigzags, spirals, concentric 
circles, &c. Such ornaments on a Greek work of art, 
are, in themselves, a proof of remote antiquity; for 
they must, in the very nature of things, be regarded as 
exhibiting the earliest efforts of graphic skill, and we 
know that representations of men, animals, and other 
objects, were introduced exceedingly early. There are, 
indeed, but two possible ways of accounting for such 
rude representations :—it is the rudeness arising from 
remoteness of origin, or from carelessness of execution. 
Now it is not the rudeness arising from carelessness of 
execution ; for the vases in question were evidently 
made with considerable skill. The ornaments upon 
them show a very careful, and even a very experienced 
hand. The patterns run exactly round, and fill the 
prescribed spaces. They not unfrequently display 
great archaic elegance, and sometimes abound in studied 
and minute embellishments. Generally, therefore, as 
already hinted, it may be asserted—Ist, from the style 
of manufacture; 2ndly, from the style of painting 


(ornaments traced with a black pigment on the natural 

5 mematdevpevou yap €otw émi tugovroy taxpiBées emi{nrety kab” éxagrov 
yévos, ef Saov 7 rou mpdyparos dvots emidéxerar’ mapanAnovov yap paiverat 
pabnpartkod te mBavodcyotyros arrodéxer Oat Kat pyropiKoy amobei£ets dzat- 


rew.—Aristot. Eth. Nic. I. 1. (ed. Bekker.) 
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colour of the clay); 3rdly, from the shapes of the vases ; 
4thly, from the peculiar style of ornament adopted ; 
Sthly, from the combination of these several features, 
with the evidence of care and skill ;—from these con- 
siderations, I say, it may be asserted, generally, that 
the monuments in question belong to a very remote 
period of antiquity. 

But it may well be inquired whether they are not 
assignable particularly to some definite period; or, at 
least, whether by a careful review of all the circum- 
stances bearing on the case, it may not be possible to 
confine their date within certain probable limits. Now, 
it has been already suggested that the monuments in 
question are the works of the age called “‘ heroic ;”’ and, 
in order to connect vases of this early class with the 
remote period to which I think they may be fairly con- 
sidered to belong, it becomes necessary to advert first 
to the finding of the fragments A. B. C. 

A little south of the southernmost angle of the wall 
of the Acropolis of Mycenz, is a small sloping plot of 
tilled ground,® which, when I was there in 1809, was 
remarkably strewed with small fragments of ancient 
pottery ; and observing that, with respect to colour and 
style of ornament (which consisted chiefly of spiral 
lines), these fragments were quite unlike those which 
I had generally noticed in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
and other ancient sites, I was induced to pick up and 
preserve the three fragments in question. It may be 
thought that these three fragments exhibit the spiral 


6 See a most accurate plan of the Acropolis of Mycenz, and of 
the country around it, in Gell’s ‘ Itinerary of Greece,’ (Argolis,) 4to, 
London, 1810; Plate 11. page 28, where this small plot of tilled 
ground is readily observable, about 150 yards nearly east of the 
Treasury of Atreus. 
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ornament too imperfectly ; but as they happen to ba 

the only specimens which I picked up and preserved, 

that circumstance now can only be regretted. We 

rely on the testimony to be cited presently in support 
of the fact ; and in referring during the course of this 
inquiry to the fragments A. B. C., we would rather be 
understood as referring to the vases of which they 
formed parts, or to other fragments left behind in 
abundance, which would have answered our present 
purpose better than these, by exhibiting more distinct 
spiral, as well as zigzag lines. 

I thought then, and my later experience fully eon- 
firms me in the opinion, that the plot of ground on 
which I was standing, was one of the most early burial- 
places of the inhabitants of Mycenz;’ the fragments 
having been evidently turned up on the spat by the 
plough, and broken from time to time by the operations 
of husbandry. In fact, the rains of 2600 to 3000 
years, had washed away so much earth from this 
sloping plot of ground, as nearly to lay bare the vases 
in the graves, and thus to expose them to the action 
of the plough or the spade. 

It is curious that the late Sir William Gell, many 
years before my first visit to Greece, had been struck, 
as I was, on the same spot, by the colour, style, 
and quantity of the fragments of pottery which he 
observed. In his work just referred to in a pre- 


7 It is well known that the cemeteries of the Greeks were 
situated outside the walls of their towns. But this plot of ground | 
seems to be situated within the boundary of the city, between the | 
foot of the Acropolis and the ravine. It is therefore conjectured to 
have been one of the most early burial-places of Mycenz, and was 

yévos, Aly used when the Acropolis alone was inhabited, with perhaps 
pabypervortion of the ground in the neighbourhood of the gate of 
reiv.— Ari See note 63, page 291. 
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ceding note, he says (at page 42), ‘“‘ At an angle of 
the fortress [Acropolis of Mycenze], on the south, over- 
looking the ravine and torrent, is a great quantity of 
broken pottery, both in black varnish and white, with 
spiral lines of a brown colour, which seem to have 
been the favourite ornament at Mycene.”’ 

These words show that this distinguished traveller 
and antiquary connected in his mind these fragments 
of pottery with some remarkable remains of sculpture, 
which: he had previously observed, and which he men- 
tions in the following words, at page 29:—‘“‘ The front 
[of the Treasury of Atreus] appears to have been cased 
with green and red marble, with spiral and circular orna- 
ments. Near the door, observe a semicircular pilaster, 
and its capital, very curiously carved in spiral and zig- 
zag lines.” He gives a careful representation of this 


- capital in Plate vir. of the same work, and also of an 


orhamented slab of red marble observable in the wall 
of a small Greek chapel close by. § 

Two broken slabs, forming part of the same orna- 
mental facmg to the exterior of the doorway of the 
Treasury of Atreus,® are to be seen in the British 
Museum. They owe their preservation to Lord Elgin. 
One is of green marble, '° and exhibits a row of spiral 


8 This slab also formed a portion of the casing of the doorway of 
the Treasury, and unerringly connects itself with the capital, or base, 
(which is of green marble,) by the very peculiar forms of the orna- 
ments observable on both, as well as by the material of which 
both specimens are formed, although of different colours. 

9 See the very remarkable architectural details of this ancient 
construction, in the ‘ Description of the Subterraneous Chamber at 
Mycenz, commonly called the Treasury of Atreus,’ with five Plates ; 
by T. L. Donaldson, Esq., in the supplementary volume to the ‘ An- 
tiquities of Athens,’ by Stuart and Revett ; large folio, London, 1830. 

10 About 3} feet long.—Brit. Mus. Synopsis, No. 177, Elgin Room. 
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ornaments "' above a row of flat circular objects, or 
discs. The other slab? is of red marble, and presents 
us with three rows of the same spiral ornament, of 
which the middle row is in higher relief and of rather 
larger size than those above and below it, and some- 
what differently treated, particularly in having had a 
small boss or stud in the centre of each spiral, probably 
of marble of some other colour, or perhaps of bronze. * 
These two highly interesting fragments have been en- 
graved in the work of another learned traveller in 
Greece, as well as the pilaster and base (or capital) 
before mentioned.'* In speaking of the Treasury of 
Atreus, Mr. Dodwell describes these fragments as 
follows :—‘‘ Some masses of rosso antico, covered with 
spiral ornaments, and a columnar pilaster and its base, 
are seen lying among the ruins near the gate ;’’'® and 
at the next page, he says, ‘‘ the pilaster and its base 
are of a soft green stone, singularly enriched with 
spiral and zigzag ornaments, of an Egyptian rather 
than of a Grecian character.” 


1! The pattern of these spiral ornaments is shown at I. on the 
Plate which illustrates this Paper. 

2 About 3 feet long.— Brit. Mus. Synopsis, No. 180, Elgin 
Room. 

138 This peculiarity is not marked at fig. 10, in the Plate rv. 
{copied chiefly from the Elgin drawings), which illustrates Professor 
Donaldson’s elaborate work just referred to. 

The large French work, ‘ Expédition Scientifique de Morée,’ fol. 
Paris, 1833, Plate Lxx., presents us with the same sculpture, copied 
from Donaldson, and consequently repeating the omission of the 
peculiarity in question. It is only in Dodwell’s ‘Tour in Greece,’ 
2 vols. 4to, London, 1819, that tolerably correct representations of 
these fragments are given in a wood-cut at page 232, vol. li. 

14 Dodwell, vol. ii. page 232. See the wood-cuts and two copper- 
plates. 

1s Loc. cit. page 231. 
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Again, when pointing out the interesting discoveries 
which might be made by excavating at Mycene, he 
says, © ‘‘ Vases would be discovered in great quan- 
tities if we may judge from the numerous fragments 
which are seen scattered on all sides; they are gene- 
rally of a coarse earth, and the spiral and zigzag orna- 
ment, which is sculptured on the marbles near the 
Treasury of Atreus, is observed on most of the fictile 
fragments found among the ruins. These ornaments 
are generally painted black upon a yellow ground.” 

We have thus the unexpected testimony of this 
learned and observing traveller, in addition to that of 
Sir Wm. Gell, in full confirmation of the main point 
before us. 

We may here advert, for a moment, to the archi- 
tectural doubt!’ which we proposed at the outset to 
notice, as it involves the antiquity of. these sculptured 
ornaments from Mycenz. It is true that the learned 
writer’s words, ‘‘ peuvent bien aussi étre des restes By- 
santins,’’ merely imply a passing doubt, which does not 
amount to an opinion, and is, moreover, unsupported 
by the least shadow of proof, or even by a bare pro- 
bability urged in its behalf. Such a doubt, under 
other circumstances, would not have required notice ; 
but, occurring as it does in a work of importance, 
which may be quoted hereafter as authority, the re- 
mark claims a few words in this inquiry. 

Sir Wilham Gell, and Mr. Dodwell, are not the only 
learned archzeologists who saw parts of the facing of 
the doorway of the Treasury of Atreus in situ, and 
who have recorded their opinions of its antiquity. 
We find in Colonel Leake’s account of the Treasury 


16 Loc. cit. page 237. 
17 See note 3, page 260 of this Papcr. 
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of Atreus the following words :—‘‘ On the outside, 
before each door-post, stood a semi-column, having a 
base and capital not unlike the Tuscan order in profile, 
but enriched with a very elegant sculptured ornament, 
chiefly in a zigzag form, which was continued in ver- 
tical compartments over the whole shaft. These orna~ 
ments have not the smallest resemblance to any thing 
else found in Greece, but they bear some similitude to 
the Persepolitan style of sculpture. On my former 
visit to Mycenz, there were several large fragments of 
these semi-columns lying on the ground: I can now 
find only one or two very small pieces.” * 

The united testimony which precedes, not only con- 
firms the hitherto undoubted antiquity of the marble 
facing around the doorway of the Treasury of Atreus, 
but traces a connection between the sculpture and the 
pottery, the antiquity of which latter is beyond all 
doubt : some weight must therefore be accorded to this 
testimony. But perhaps,—after duly considering that 
these sculptures are confessed, gn all hands, to be un- 
hke any thing elsewhere extant, and that their style has 
been considered to resemble that of Egypt, Persepolis, 
or even India,—the best testimony of their remote 
antiquity may be afforded by the two precious frag- 
ments themselves, in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum, where they are daily before our eyes. 

The ornaments on both these slabs are in very low 
relief. The design is elegant, and by no means devoid 
of the germ of that strength and gracefulness which 
were so characteristic of Grecian sculpture in a more 


18 Leake’s ‘Travels in the Morea,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1830, 
vol. ii. page 374. “See also Donaldson (loc. cit.), where a confirma- 
tory architectural opinion of the antiquity of this marble facing will be 
found. 
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advanced stage; yet, on these two marbles, there is 
distinctly perceptible a peculiar feebleness of execution,'® 
which I look upon as indicative of the remote period, 
to which I think they must certainly be considered to 
belong ; and which, at the same time, I regard as the 
standing proof of their antiquity. Until, therefore, a 
Byzantine work of similar style be pointed out, we 
may dismiss the supposition that this marble facing 
may be Byzantine, as totally gratuitous and untenable. 

A slight inspection of the face of the building, more 
especially of the surface above the lintel of the door- 
way,” proves that it was originally cased ; and why the 
casing found there should not belong to it, I am at 
a loss to imagine.” It is not more singular that the 


19 A combination of beauty of design and feebleness of execution, 
in some respects analogous to that here pointed out, is perceptible in 
the marble fragment preserved in the Royal Museum at the Louvre, 
published by Millingen, ‘Ancient Unedited Monuments,’ second 
series, Plate 1. page 1. The learned Author of that valuable work 
regarded that marble as perhaps the oldest extant Specimen of Greek 
sculpture. I humbly think that he might have assigned it, without 
fear, to a period at least a century higher than he has done. 

# See Gell’s Argolis, Plate v., and Donaldson (Joc. cit.}, Plate 1. 

21 If it be a Byzantine usage to face buildings with precious ma- 
terials, it will not help the supposition in question, for the same 
usage is by far more common in the remotest periods of antiquity. 
The Pyramids of Egypt, among numberless examples which might be 
adduced, were all faced inside and outside with a finer kind of stone 
than that of which they were constructed; and I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Bonomi, the well-known Egyptian traveller, for the 
information that there is a chamber where a coloured facing has been 
used, in the step Pyramid of Sakkara, which still retains a good deal 
of its blue porcelain (or enamelled) incrustation, laid over fine lime- 
stone. There are also tombs at the same place, built of crude brick, 
and the interior of the walls incrusted with large slabs of fine lime- 
stone, on which are painted sculptures. The late discoveries of 
M. Botta at Nineveh show the same usage. 
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exterior of this most ancient construction should have 
been originally faced (or cased) with decorative marble 
of various colours, than that the interior should have 
been entirely covered with another material, which has 
long since totally disappeared. This material, with 
high probability, has been unanimously supposed to 
have been plates of brass ;”* the brass nails, and naual- 
holes, remaining still, up to the apex of the interior, in 
regular positions.~ On the whole, the evidence afforded 
by the union of these different considerations, induces 
me to regard the sculptures in question as forming 
part of the original design of a building of the period 
of the Atreide. 

It would be out of place, in this short essay, to enter 
into any details concerning the foundation and early 
history of the extant ruins of Mycenz, or to advance 
any arguments in support of the general truth of the 
approximate chronology, which refers those remains to 
the period of the heroic ages. Fully convinced myself 
on these heads, ** I desire rather to cite the recorded 
opinions of others who have visited and examined the 
spot, and whose well-known classical and antiquarian 
acquirements render their testimony ample and suffi- 
cient. 


22 Thus realizing the ancient accounts of subterraneous brazen 
chambers.—See Leake, loc. cit. vol. ii. pages 380-382. 

#3 See also Gell’s Argolis, Plate 1v. and page 30. 

24 When, with some previously acquired knowledge of the relative 
ages of the different styles of building existing in Greece, one con- 
templates, on the spot, the remains of Mycenx, with the narrative of 
Pausanias in mind, one assents very readily to the general truth of 
his account; and finds nothing forced in the opinion, that eight 
centuries, at least, may well have elapsed between the date of the 
construction called the Treasury of Atreus, and the building of the 
Parthenon. 
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Colonel Leake says of Mycene,* ‘‘ The entire cir- 
cuit of the citadel still subsists, and, in some places, 
the ruined walls are fifteen or twenty feet high. There 
are found among them, specimens of Hellenic masonry 
of various ages. The most ancient parts, although not 
so massive as the walls of Tiryns, are built exactly in 
the same manner. . . . The later reparations of 
the walls may easily be recognized: with this excep- 
tion, every thing left at Mycenz dates from the heroic 
ages.”’ 

Again, speaking of the Treasuries, page 385, he 
says, ‘‘ As to their having been the Treasuries of the 
Atreidze, it was a tradition which had descended to 
Pausanias in an unbroken series ; and as there is no 
reason to doubt that they were built for the purpose 
which the Greek name implies, it is no more than con- 
sistent with the history of Mycenez, to believe that the 
largest, or that which is nearly complete, was the 
Treasury of Atreus himself. . . . It is by no 
means improbable, that one or two of these edifices 
may have been more ancient than Atreus, and works 
of the Perseidz.”—‘‘ Notlfing can more strongly show 
the extreme antiquity of the remains at Mycenz, and 
that they really belong to the remote ages, to which 
they are ascribed by Pausanias, than the singularity of 
some parts of them, and their general dissimilarity to 
other Hellenic remains.” In addition to what Colonel 
Leake has stated, the observations on this celebrated 
site, in Mr. Dodwell’s work, 7° will be found to de- 
serve a careful perusal; as will also the remarks of Sir 
William Gell,”’ and the ancient testimonies quoted by 


2 « Travels in the Morea,’ vol. ii. pp. 368-369. 
76 « Tour in Greece,’ vol. ii. pp. 229-243. 
27 « Argolis,’ pp. 31-35. 
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each. These able judges all concur in showing that 
the construction, called the Treasury of Atreus, as well 
as the rest of the existing remains of Mycene, except 
some later reparations of the walls, are works of the 
heroic ages. 

Independent of the evidence of an early abandon- 
ment of the city, afforded by the present state of the 
ruins, it is known from history, that when Mycenz 
was taken, B.c. 468, * by the Argives, the place was 
utterly destroyed and depopulated. More than one- 
half of the inhabitants took refuge in Macedonia, and 
the remainder in Ceryneia and Cleone. * 

A gradual decline, however, in the power and wealth 
of Mycenz, long previous ® to its final overthrow and 
depopulation, Bs. c. 468, may be inferred from the fact 
of there being no coins of that city ;*' and perhaps 


78 Clinton, ‘ Fasti Hellenici,’ vol. ii. p. 36.—Diod. Sic. x1. 65. 
Cf. also Strabo, viii. pp. 372 and 377. 

29 Pausan. Achaic. c. 25. 

# Strabo dates the decline of Mycenz from the return of the 
Heraclidse.—Lib. vii. p. 372. 

$1 In like manner there are no cains of Tiryna, although coins exist 
in abundance of Argos and Corinth, safely attributable to a period 
anterior to the final destruction of Mycene and Tiryns. It appears 
therefore highly probable, that at the period of the dominion of 
Phidon of Argos (Strabo, lib. vi11. page 358) over the Peloponnesus, 
B.c. 748, (Chnton’s Fasti Hellen. vol. i. p. 160,) the power and in- 
fluence of Mycenz and Tiryns had so far declined, as to deprive those 
cities of the privilege, or the need, of having a mint; while Corinth 
and Argos were flourishing, and striking money. The most ancient 
coins of the two last-named places most probably date very soon after 
the period of Phidon, who is stated by Strabo (hb. viri. page 376), 
on the authority of Ephorus, to have coined the first silver money 
[of Greece] at A‘gina. The inland position of Mycene, among 
other causes, may have induced this decline ; while Argos and Corinth, 
situated near to the coast, were more advantageously placed for 
commerce. 
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the small number of its inhabitants who fought at 
Thermopyle *? and at Plateea,** may furnish a ready 
clue to the exterminating victory of the Argives over 
them. It is well known, that coins are found of many 
cities, which are stated by ancient authors to have been 
destroyed in early times: such coins, therefore, pro- 
ceed from a later population; and if any such had 
existed of Mycenz, it might have been argued that the 
fragments of vases in question, as well as the sculp- 
tures, belonged to the period of the later inhabitants ; 
but as no coins of Mycenz have been hitherto found, 
that fact may be regarded as a strong evidence that the 
city was never inhabited after the destruction and de- 
population recorded by the ancient authors cited in the 
preceding notes. Moreover, the tenor of history leads 
us to infer, that the policy and power of Argos would 
have been always opposed to any re-building or re- 
peopling of Mycene. 


It will be here perceived, that the object of the facts, 
the historical evidence, and the observations which 
precede, has been — 

Ist. To connect the fictile fragments A. B.C. with 
the period of Cyclopean architecture, by means of the 
locality where they are found in such abundance. 

2ndly. To eireumscribe their age within the period 
of the duration of Mycenz. In other words, to fix the 
range of their date between the years 3B. c. 1400 and 
B. c. 500, in round numbers: and— 

3rdly. More particularly to conneet them with the 
epoch of the building called the Treasury of Atreus, 
by means of the peculiar style of the ornaments, com- 


82 Pausan. Corinth. c. 16. 
33 Herodot. lib. 1x. 28. 
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mon to the sculptured facing of the Treasury, and to 
the pottery. 

I now proceed to pass in brief review the opinions 
and inferences which are embraced under these three 
heads, chiefly in order to meet the more obvious ob- 
jections which might be advanced against them, pre- 
vious to endeavouring, in conclusion,— 

4thly. To show, by analogy, and by other circum- 
stances, that we may reasonably infer that vases dug 
up at ather places, in Greece Proper, * or in the 
islands of the Archipelago, having the same style of 
ornament, and being of the same-ancient fabric, belong 
to the same period. 

1. We find no locality in Greece so suited to the 
object of this essay as Mycenz. In general terms, all 
the remains are Cyclopean. We see in its huge walls, 
formed rather of squared rocks than of stones, as well 
as in its singularly constructed bee-hive like and mas- 
sive treasuries, * the remains of a city, which, ac- 


4 In the prosecution of this particular inquiry, it is safer to ex- 
clude the pottery of Sicily and Magna Grecia, because in judging of 
the age of vases chiefly by the similarity of the style of the orna- 
ments and of the style of the manufacture, it seems indispensable to 
the correctness of our conclusions that proximity of locality should be 
a condition. Moreover, the most ancient pottery from Sicily or 
Magna Grecia which ever fell under my observation, does not ap- 
pear to me to belong to so remote a period as the pottery represented 
in the Plate. 

85 IT cordially coincide in the opinion expressed in a recent in- 
teresting work, (‘ Peloponnesiaca,’ 8vo, London, 1846, pp. 255-258,) 
that these treasuries are not tombs; and I would moreover add, that 
if any future discovery should prove any one of them to have been 
used as such, I should only infer from such a fact, that at the period 
of the deposit, the original use of the construction was forgotten or 
disregarded. The light thrown upon the brazen chambers of the 
Mythic Period of Greece, by the remarks of Sir Wm. Gell, Colonel 
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cording to the soundest archzological opinions, may 
be pronounced to accord with the accounts which refer 
its origin to the heroic ages. 

On this ancient site, in every direction where patches 
of soil have tempted the labours of the modern hus- 
bandman, the attention of the traveller is continually 
arrested by the sight of innumerable fragments of 
pottery, turned up on the spot, and broken by the 
spade or by the plough.*®° He further perceives that 
all these fragments present a certain unifqgmity of 
colour and appearance which differs remarkably from 
the mixed character of those which he has observed in 
the neighbourhood of other Hellenic sites. From this 
peculiar and strong circumstantial evidence, he readily 
comes to a conclusion, when on the spot, that the 
pottery strewed on all sides belongs to the same period 
as the architecture around him. 

2. It is readily admitted, that the period of 900 
years, from B.c. 1400 to Bs. c. 500, in round numbers, 
however neegful as a preliminary basis, is by far too 
wide a range to satisfy the proposed inquiry as to the 
age of these fictile fragments. It is obvious that they 
cannot be considered to belong to the whole of the 
period during which Mycene existed as an inhabited 
city, since it might be argued with considerable force 
and truth, that such a style of art in the manufacture 
of pottery could not, in the nature of human events, be 


Leake, and Mr. Dodwell, on the Treasury of Atreus, in their respective 
works before quoted, sufficiently show that Treasuries were not tombs. 

86 Tt would be erroneous to suppose that these fragments have 
ain on the surface of the soil, as rubbish or débris, for 3000 years. 
They indicate the sites of cemeteries, so ancient, as often to be within 
the boundary of the city, and have been turned up at a comparatively 
‘ecent period. See note 7, page 264. 
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expected to continue during such a long series of 
years. 

This consideration alone, were there no other mo- 
tives, would lead us to look to the shorter and more 
natural period during which Mycene flourished, as the 
epoch of this pottery; for, as before remarked, the 
primitive style of the ornament precludes its duration 
for a long period; and on the other hand, plots of 
ground embracing the entire site, are more or less 
strewed with fragments similar to those before us, and 
bearing that style of ornament. 

3. If it be said that the occurrence of spiral and zig- 
zag lines, as sole or chief embellishments on the pottery 
and on the sculpture, is too vague or too slight a proof 
of an approximately contemporaneous execution, I can 
only urge in reply, that the coincidence occurring in 
the same locality, and under all the circumstances 
narrated, appears to me, as it appeared to Sir William 
Gell and to Mr. Dodwell, too remarkable an indication 
of proximity of period, to be mistaken, by any one 
used to the study of works of ancient art, especially as 
it is not intended thereby to fix the age of any given 
specimen with precision, but merely to show approxi- 
mately that such pottery belongs to the same remote 
age as the sculpture. 

The structure called the Treasury of Atreus' must 
date somewhat anterior to s.c. 1200.9” It unques- 
tionably belongs to the flourishing period of Mycene ; 
and its elaborate and remarkable marble facing has 
therefore unexpectedly preserved to us the style of 


87 Clinton (‘ Fasti Hellenici’) places the accession of Agamemnon 
B.c. 1200.—The triangular opening above the lintel of the doorway 
“ the building is analogous in its construction to the triangular 

ape* ~as above the entrances to the Pyramids of Egypt. 
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ornament of the heroic ages. We find to this day 
fragments of vases turned up by the plough, within a 
few hundred yards of that building in every direc- 
tion,* and upon those fragments we remark the same 
style of embellishment which we find on the marble. 
Can any thing short of demonstration better enable us 
to form a conclusion that both are referable to the 
same period, and that a century, or at most a century 
and a half, is the greatest possible difference in age 
between the sculpture and the pottery ? 

If it be said that in the order of events, the fragments 
in question might rather belong to the last inhabitants 
of Mycene than to those of the earlier ages, we 
answer: Ist, that we cannot admit the duration of the 
use of the same style of, ornament for above seven cen- 
turies; and 2ndly, that such an opinion would be 
opposed to the knowledge which we already possess of 
the fabric and style of vases in use in Greece, at the 
period of the destruction of Mycene, and earlier. 

The vases.to which I here allude form a second class. 
They present us with archaic black figures, on a ground 
of the natural colour of the clay, although the body of 
the vase is painted black, and has often a black star- 
like ornament* proceeding upwards from the foot of the 
vase. The older specimens of this second class may 


88 Colonel Leake (‘Travels in the Morea,’ vol. ii. p. 388) re- 
-marks, that some ploughed land on the slope of the hill, on the 
opposite side of the city, west of the third Treasury, (see his Plan of 
the site of Mycere,) was strewed with ancient pottery, and hence 
infers that the city covered the slope towards the plain. The pottery 
probably marks the line of the extent of the city in that direction, 
being indicative of a cemetery immediately outside the town, on the 
western side. 

89 This star-like ornament is common to the later vases of the 
primitive class, and the earliest specimens of the second class. 

VOL. V. T 
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very safely be considered to extend above a 
earlier than the destruction of Mycenz, to 1 
to which period, at least, I would unhesitating 
the well-known Athenian Panathenaic ampho 
in the British Museum. 


” This important vase has been many times publish 
graved, but chiefly by Millingen (‘Ancient Unedited 
Ist series, pp. 1-10, Plates 1.-111.), and by the Chevalier 
in his ‘ Dissertation on Panathenaic Amphore,’ in the ‘7 
of the Royal Society of Literature,’ vol. ii, Part 1. 1832 
The former (probably influenced by his view of the 
assigns it to a period anterior to s.c. 562, and the latter 
** not anterior to the first half of the fifth century B.c.” | 
upon Athens as the source of Art and Literature, and 
with care the style of the manufacture of this vase, and 
art displayed on it, I venture, with all deference to suc 
thority, to assign it to a far earlier period, on the followin 
First, it appears to me that in judging of its age, the impo 
ence between a Panathenaic prize amphora, found and m 
at Athens itself, and those found in Italy, manufactured th 
period by Athenian colonists, has been much overlooked. 
that the distinguishing peculiarities of the Athenian amp 
sarily original, are all indicative of a remote period ; whil: 
these peculiarities that are retained on the colonial amy 
cate, evidently, a style of imitation of which the Athenie 
must necessarily be the prototype. Among the distingui 
liarities to which I allude, as indicative of a far earlier 
Athenian vase, (and which have not been copied by the c 
the obvious reason that civilization had advanced sev 
when the colonial vases were made,) I would notice the 
1. The almost Phenician forms of the Archaic Greek let' 
from right to left. 2. The absence of reins to the horses 
guided by a long wand furnished with two jingling obje 
from a hook at the end of it, and which, if dropped t 
heads of the horses, upon-a strap which served to 


together, furnished a ready means of restraining or stopping wem 
at pleasure. 3. The use of the goad, to urge them forward; the 
effect of which is visible in the purple indication of blood on the 
horse’s flank. 4, The primitive construction of the wheel, which, 
instead of spokes, has one upright and two transverse bars. 5. The 


\ 
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Ascending a century higher, I completely coincide 
with Mr. Dodwell in the opinion he has recorded * 
respecting the age of his celebrated vase found near 
Mertése,*? and which he considers as dating about 


style of art in the representation of Pallas-Athene, and in forming 
the eye of the charioteer like the eyes of the horses. 6. The style 
of the vases found inside the Panathenaic amphora, and on which no 
stress has hitherto been laid. See ‘Mémoire sur les Vases Pana- 
thénaiques, par P. O. Bréndsted, traduit de I’Anglais, par John 
William Burgon;’ 4to, Paris, 1833, avec six planches; in which, 
at Plate v. figs. 1—6, these six vases are represented. 

These peculiarities might not perhaps be so important, had the 
vase belonged to any city in Greece except Athens, or had it not 
been destined to be presented as one of the public prizes in the Pana- 
thenaic games. On these grounds, even the error in the inscriptton 
(3f st be an error) may be urged as a proof of the infancy of writing 
when the vase was made; and finally, our attribution of it to at leagt 
s.c. 600, may be supported by two additional and separate arguments. 
The first, derived from the age of the primitive coin of Athens, now in 
the British Museum, and engraved at the end of the Dissertation 
on Panathenaic Vases, by the Chevalier Bréndsted, in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature. This coin must be 
referred to a period anterior to B.c. 600, and on it is represented a 
vase of precisely similar form in every minuée particular. The second, 
derived from the age of the colonial Panathenaic amphorz themselves, 
which cannot be placed later than s.c. 450-500, and which the 
Athenian specimen must have preceded at least 100 to 150 years. 

41 Dodwell (Joc. cit.), page 199. ‘It is difficult, and indeed im- 
possible, to determine its age: the style of the design, however, but 
more particularly the very ancient and curious form of the letters, 
induces me to place it about 700 years before the Christian era.”’ 

42 The relative positions of Mycenez, Corinth, and Mertése, form 
nearly an equilateral triangle, the latter place being towards the sea 
coast, Colonel Leake makes the following remark on this locality: 
‘The ancient cemetery between Mertési and Galatéki, where a very 
ancient vase was found, which Mr. Dodwell procured at Corinth, 
belonged probably to Solygeia.”— (Loe. cit. vol. iii. p. 309.) See 
also his map of the Morea in vol. i.; and cf. his Peloponnesiaca, 
page 398. 
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B.c. 700. It may be regarded as safely claiming at 
feast that high antiquity, and is one of the oldest in- 
scribed ** vases bearing an historical representation of 
high and delicate finish, which ever fell under my ob- 
servation. 

This most important specimen of the art of design 
at so early an age, is described and carefully repre- 
sented in colours, in the work before mentioned.* 
It is of singular importance to us in this inquiry, not 
only because it was found so near to Mycene,* but 
because it belongs to the primitive class of vases of 
which we are speaking, and moreover is to be regarded 


45 On comparing Mr. Dodwell’s vase with the Athenian Pa- 
nathenaic amphora, I think the former may be anterior to B.c. 700. 
Both are carefully finished specimens, and both are inscribed. I do 
not venture, however, to assume an earlier date in the absence of any 
other evidence than that derived from a long habitual exercise of the 
judgment in the comparison of ancient monuments, but I think 
s.c. 700 as low a date as can be assigned to Mr. Dodwell’s vase 
with any fair degree of probability. 

“4 We may observe in the style of art of the human figures, as 
well as in the forms of the letters,—the position of the sigma,—the 
occurrence of the koph, &c., a strong resemblance to the imcuse 
coins of Sybaris, Crotona, Metapontum, Caulonia, Posidonia, &c., &c., 
in Magna Grecia. These colonies were planted between B.c. 710 
and 774, for the most part by Greeks from_the Peloponnesus, and 
some of them from the immediate neighbourhood of the locality 
where the vase was found. Millingen (Considérations sur la Numis- 
matique de l’ancienne Italie, 8vo, Florence, 1841, and Supp. 1844,) 
refers some of these coins to B. c. 620, 680, and 700. 

* Dodwell (loc. cit.), pages 197-199, vol. it. 

# Mertése is only fifteen miles from Mycene. It adds much to 
the value of a comparison of vases, when the specimens compared 
are from the same neighbourhood, the uniform tendency of my 
experience having led me to consider vases to have been manufac- 
tured at, or near to, the places where they are found, except some 
valid objection can be shown to the contrary. 
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as a transition specimen,*’ approximately marking,— 
conjointly with the Athenian Panathenaic amphora,— 
the period when this primitive class, which, for the 
sake of distinction, I would call the Pelasgic,*® or 
Heroic, merged into the second class, which may be 
designated as the earliest Hellenic. 

If, in accordance with Mr. Dodwell’s opinion, and 
my own best belief and judgment, the period of s.c. 
700, be received as the lowest probable age of the pre. 
cious vase before us from Mertése; and if, in con- 


“ The characteristics of transition on this precious vase are the 
letters,—the human form,—and the style of heightening the effect of 
the flowers, animals, &c., by scratching through the colours into the 
bedy of the vase. These peculiarities, in general, belong exclusively 
to vases of the second class. On the other hand, the body of the 
vase is entirely of the natural colour of the clay, which attaches this 
specimen to the primitive class. The transition style is moreover 
marked by the star-like ornament springing from the foot, which is a 
peculiarity decidedly common to both classes. See further, note 51, 
page 283. 

48 There seems to be no valid objection to the adoption of the 
words Pelasgic and Hellenic, to distinguish the two earliest classes of 
Greek vases. In so doing, I do not venture on the yery dubious 
ground of attributing the primitive class to the Pelasgians exclusively, 
as specimens of their pottery. It may be said of the Pelasgians and 
Hellenes, as of the two classes of vases,—both are Greek. The elder 
merged into the later. The Pelasyians are indisputably connected 
with Cyclopean masonry ;—so js the primitive class of pottery. 
Again, we can trace and point out an approximate period when the 
primitive pottery ended, but we can by no means discover its be- 
ginning, or limit the age upwards of certain specimens :—it is the 
same with the Pelasgic race. We shall find presently, that Athens 
has hitherto been the most fertile source, for the discovery of vases 
of the primitive class, under the north side of the Acropolis ;—the 
Pelasgians were the builders of the Cyclopean wall round the 
Athenian citadel, which was, even in after times, called by the 
ancients ‘“‘The Pelasgic Fortress.’’ See Leake’s ‘Topography of 
Athens,’ 2nd edit. 8vo, 1841, vol. i. pp. 309-313. 
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formity with the conjecture already hazarded, the age 
of the fragments A. B. C. is to be comprised between 
B.c. 1200 and 1100, we have discovered, by com- 
paring vases from the same locality, and of careful 
finish, that there is an interval of four centuries between 
those ornamented with zigzag and spiral lines, and 
those presenting us with an archaic representation of a 
wild-boar chase, with the name of each huntsman 
written*® near him. 

Nor, on due consideration, will this interval appear 
too long. It is probable that transitions in the style 
of ornament on earthenware, were never rapid, either 
in ancient or comparatively modern times.” 

We will now endeavour, lastly, to strengthen our 
attribution of zigzag and spiral ornaments to B.c. 
1200 to 1100, by pointing out the chief characteristics 
of three different grades of style with respect to art, and 
connected also with form, observable on vases found in 
Greece Proper, which obviously intervene between the 
two extremes just pointed out, and fill up the interval 
of four centuries—that is to say, which must be classed 
between the assumed dates B. c. 1100 and B.c. 700. 

They may be approximately classed as follows, viz.: 


49 See Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘ History of Greece,’ vol.-i., end of 
chapter vi., on the art of writing. 

50 The red Roman pottery, of the class called Samian ware, 
seems to have lasted, without much alteration, from before the time 
of Julius Cesar till after Constantine; as well the unornamented, as 
the sort called sigillata; and it is very difficult to fix dates to speci- 
mens of the middle period. I have seen in Italy dated specimens of 
the’ \earthenware called Raphael’s ware, or Majolica, from about 
a. D.\1400 to a. vp. 1650, which exhibited marked uniformity in style 
and fabric, although certainly, without the dates, the earlier and the 


later specimens could be distinguished. It is probable, that during ° 


the feudal ages in Europe, the style of the earthenware varied very 
httle. 
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1. Meanders ;—certain Ornaments ;—certain Bor- 
ders ;—certain Symbolical Representations ;—as well 
as real objects. 3.c. 1100 to 900. | 

11. Combinations of any of the above with Floral 
Representations, Birds and Animals ;—real, as well as 
imaginary or mythological. s.c. 1000 to 800. 

111. Combinations of any of the above with the 
Human Figure, or Groups ;—and with the occasional 
introduction of letters. B.c. 900 to 700.*! 

The arrangement of these dates is, of course, only 
approximative; and has been contrived with a view to 
meet in some degree the difficulty of attempting to 
define, or assign periods to, grades of style, which must 
always have had a natural and strong tendency to 
merge into each other. 

4. If it be true that zigzag or spiral ornaments, to- 
gether or separate, as chief embellishments, are cha- 
racteristic of thé carefully finished, or better sort of 
pottery of the earliest periods of Grecian history, it 


51 The shield of Achilles and other descriptions in Homer would 
favour earlier dates for the human figure; nevertheless it does not 
occur'on pure specimens of the primitive class. On the whole, this 
third grade of style may be better regarded as indicative of the period 
of transition, during which, not only the introduction of the human 
form, and of letters, took place, but also the improvement of height- 
ening the effect of the old representations of flowers, birds, and 
animals, by scratching through the colour into the substance of the vase, 
with a sharp instrument; which style of art is never found on true 
specimens of the primitive class which forms the object of this Essay. 
At page 200 of Mr. Dodwell’s work just mentioned, there is a Plate 
of a second vase from the same ancient cemetery at Mertése, perhaps 
a little older than the other. It has no star proceeding from the foot, 
and though highly finished, is merely ornamented with lions, stags, 
-and flowers, and concentric circles on the knob of the lid. This 
specimen also belongs to the transition period, the representations 
-being heightened by the scratching process; 
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might be expected that vases so ornamented would 
be occasionally discovered on all the ancient sites in 
that country, especially where Cyclopean masonry 
exists. 

It would be also reasonable to expect that the 
finding of such pottery might sometimes be at- 
tended with circumstances indicative of its remote 
antiquity. 

Unfortunately the complete and satisfactory eluci- 
dation of each of these two assumptions has been 
always rendered difficult. First, by the almost in- 
surmountable obstacles which have at all times 
opposed themselves to excavations on remote sites 
in Greece ;—secondly, by the comparative degree 
of rarity of the specimens themselves,** and the 
general omission to notice or publish the facts of their 
discovery ; and thirdly, by the little interest felt by 
collectors in general, for the acquisition of vases of 
this class, in consequence of the total absence of the 
human form upon them, and even the rare occur- 


52 IT had ample opportunity of verifying the fact of the rare oc- 
currence of tombs containing this class of vases at Athens; not only 
by my own excavations, but by a careful examination of the collection 
of M. Fauvel, the resident French Consul, which comprised the 
general product of nearly all the Athenian tombs which he had 
explored during a long course of years. I examined also the col- 
lection of Sig’. Lusieri, who hed in like manner for many years 
directed excavations among the tombs for Lord Elgin. The result 
satisfied me of the rare occurrence at Athens of undisturbed graves 
and unbroken vases of such remote antiquity, which is precisely what 
might be expected in the cemeteries of such a populous city, where 
each succeeding generation, in turn, was 8o likely to break into and 
disturb anterior deposits. 

53 Even Mr. Dodwell, when at Mertése,—after giving an inter- 
esting account of his successful discovery of the site of the sepulchres 
which produced his celebrated vase, and which were gruves cut in the 
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‘rence of animals, or any thing beyond mere conven- 


tional ornaments. _ 

As far as I was enabled to carry my personal ob- 
servations and inquiries on these points, they tended 
to confirm the truth of the main position before us. 
Nothing that I ever remarked or heard of ** militated, 
in any way, against it. It is, however, an open ques- 
tion, the solution of which these remarks are rather 
intended to draw attention to than finally to settle: in 
the mean time, the dearth of knowledge on the sub- 
ject inspires me with a wish to record the little 
which I have been able to glean, in the hope of 
aiding the researches of those who may hereafter be 


live rock,—dismisses other vases of the same class in the following 
words: “‘The other cottages exhibited vases of the same kind, but 
without any figures on them, or any thmg which rendered them 
interesting in themselves.”—-Page 196, vol. i1. 

54 IT must not omit here to notice that in excavations near Vulci, 
made by Sig’. Campanari, tombs have been found which contained 
vases attributable to remote epochs, mixed with others of a class con- 
sidered to belong to comparatively recent periods. This anomaly at 
first sight tends to confuse and puzzle the judgment as to their 
respective ages. In conversing, however, lately with Sig’. Campanari 
on this apparent difficulty, he informed me that the tombs in question 
ought rather to be called sepulchral chambers, and had entrances like 
the door of a house. In ancient times, the sanctity of the original 
deposit had been violated, and the tomb used again by a later class of 
inhabitants, who still, however, had respected the vases originally 
deposited. This appropriation of ancient tombs to the use of the 
people of a later age was much facilitated by the entrances having 
been, in those times, still visible and easy of access. This fact gives to 
the contents of the single and separate graves of Greece Proper, a 
great preference in comparisons of the style of vases found together, 
and in drawing inferences as to their relative ages. Millingen alludes 
to thts very important fact: see his Papers in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature,’ vol. ii. Part 1. 1832, pages 77 and 78, 
and vol. ii. Part 1. 1834, Supp. pages 7-9. 
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enabled to excavate at Mycene, Tiryns, Argos, Co- 
rinth, Thebes, Orchomenus, or any other place in 
Greece where Cyclopean masonry is observable. 

Hitherto, Athens has been the principal locality 
where excavations have been permitted. Here, nume- 
rous very curious specimens of early pottery of this 
class have been from time to time discovered by M. 
Fauvel, the resident French Consul. Of several 
which he obligingly ceded to me (now deposited in the 
British Museum), one has been chosen for the Plate, 
as exhibiting a fine characteristic specimen of the 
zigzag ornament, with numerous parallel lines, but 
without any spirals, and is numbered 239 on the 
Plate. Concerning the finding of this primitive spe- 
cimen of Athenian earthenware, M. Fauvel could give 
me no particulars. It is of carefully finished manu- 
facture, and covered with embellishments, and its pro- 
totype (so far as regards this individual specimen) was 
evidently a small basket, or vessel of wicker-work, of 
about the same size. This is fully evinced not only 
by the style of the ornaments throughout, but by the 
form of the body, as well as the peculiar shape of the 
handles, and also by the design of the ornament at 
the bottom, especially outside. 

I will not venture to draw any inference from this 
peculiarity, except that this remarkable indication of 
a transition from basket-work to pottery,*° on a spe- 
cimen of Greek fictile art, seems in itself to furnish 


5° Representations of three of these vases, which I saw at Athens, 
in the collection of M. Fauvel, are preserved in the work of Barot 
Stackelberg, entitled ‘ Die Graber der Hellenen,’ Berlin, folio, 1837, 
at Plate rx. 

56 A style of ornament referable to wicker-work as a prototype, is 
not by any means confined to this vase, but rather seems to charac- 
terize certain specimens of this early class of vases. It is, however 
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an independent argument in favour of its belonging to 
that people when lately emerged from a primitive state 


of society. 

In like manner, as regards the discovery of the 
earthen vessel, No. 224 on the Plate,” I can say 
nothing, except that the Rev. Fr. V. J. Arundell, from 
whom I had it, informed me it was found at Milo 
(Melos Insula) in a tomb. It exhibits the spiral orna- 
ment very clearly, as well as concentric circles, and 
belongs to the same early class. It shows that the 
characteristic ornament on the pottery of Mycenz is 
not peculiar to that locality. 

On a vase of the same class,*® a border, of the 
natural size, is represented in contrast with the spirals 
on the slab before mentioned,®® at H. and I. on the 
Plate, merely to show the identity of motive on the 
pottery and on the sculpture. 

The triple-mouthed vase, No. 90 on the Plate, pre- 


sents us not only with zigzags. and bands, but also 


with the somewhat rude indication of the same kind 
of double or continuous spiral visible on the marble, 
as shown at I. on the Plate. It was found near 


Athens, and I myself directed and superintended the | 


excavation which led to its discovery; the particulars 
of which are too remarkable to be passed over without 
giving the facts in detail. 


only on this specimen that I have been enabled so distinctly to trace 
the form, as well as the ornaments, to its wicker prototype. 

57 Now deposited in the British Museum, numbered 224, from 
Melos Insula. 

*8 In the possession of my son, from the collection of the late 
Mr. Thomas Thomas, and which I recognize to be Athenian. 

% In the Elgin Room of the British Museum. See note 10, 
age 265. 
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Having perceived, at about half a mile from Athens, 
by the side of the road which leads to the Academy, 
certain indications of the rock having been smoothed 
by the hand of man, where it projected here and there 
from the surface of the soil, I ordered an excavation 
to be made on the spot. We soon found an oblong 
opening, squared at the angles, indicative of a grave cut 
in the live rock. When the men had dug, however, 
with pickaxes, and with great difficulty, to the depth 
of a few feet, the foreman of my excavations (an Athe- 
nian husbandman, of great experience, wearing the 
Albanian dress, and who had been employed by M. 
Fauvel for many years in exploring tombs,) came to 
me and assured me that it was of no use to dig further 
on that spot. He said he recognized the earth to be 
virgin sou, and therefore that nothing could possibly 
be deposited underneath it. I urged the evident work 
of man in the squaring of the corners of the oblong 
hole in the rock, to which he assented, but replied, 
that he had on other occaswns observed similar 
indications of an intention of digging a grave, but 
which, for some unknown reason, after having been 
half dug, had, like this, been abandoned without com- 
pletion; and repeated his assertion, that he would 
consent to lose his head if any object was found. 
Considering the appearance of the earth, I was my- 
self much inclined to be of his opinion, but curiosity 
moving me just to see the bottom of the supposed in- 
tended grave, I desired him to continue digging with 
the pickaxe till he could proceed no further, and 
myself watched the result, in momentary expectation 
of his arriving at the live rock. After some hours’ 
hard labour, and having attained a depth of about 
twelve feet, he was astounded—(he crossed himself, as 
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if to implore protection from any demoniacal influence 
which had so deceived him)—by the discovery of a 
coarse vase of yellow earth, of amphora shape, about 
two feet six inches high, and with a pointed bottom, 
the mouth or neck wanting :—(see G. on the Plate.) 
Proceeding then with more caution, he found two 
more coarse vases, one of which was of black earth, 
(marked E. on the Plate,) and the other red (F.), with 
zigzags scratched on it. The vase numbered 90 on 
the Plate then came to light, placed within a two- 
handled cup® with ornamental lines painted in the 
same style. 

The amphora (G.), and the red vase (F.), contained 
each, a few burnt bones; proving that the body, or 
bodies, had been burnt, and that the grave had been 
dug in the solid rock, for the reception of the vases. 
The vase No. 90, and the cup No. 90 A, appear to 
be libatory. No remains of a skeleton were found, of 
which some traces would have been infallibly perceived, 
if a body had been deposited. 

In the whole course of my excavations, which brought 
to light nearly one hundred Athenian sepulchres, this 
was the only tomb which contained such ancient relics ; 
and this was also the only occurrence of the very un- 
usual circumstance of the earth having assumed an 
appearance (during a lapse probably of 3000 years), 
which deceived an acute man, who had passed his whole 


© Not painted black, but black throughout, as if formed of black 
earth. 

61 This cup is also in the British Museum, numbered 90 A. It 
is about 63 inches in diameter at the mouth, and 43 inches high. It 
is in a state of decomposition ; the earth appears to be resolving itself 
into its original particles. It is ornamented with parallel lines, hort- 
zontally and vertically disposed. 
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life in tilling the soil of Attica, or excavating for M. 
Fauvel. My personal experience, therefore, in the 
discovery of these vases, confirmed all I had previously 
heard, or suspected, as to the remote antiquity of the 
period to which they belong. 

Wishing to know how far the experience of Sig’. 
Lusieri, and M. Fauvel, might confirm my own opinions 
and observations, I had several conversations with them 
as to the finding of this class of vases. I was disap- 
pointed, however, in hearing any satisfactory details, 
chiefly arising, as 1 perceived, from their not having 
always personally attended to the diggings, which I 
never failed to do daily from morning till nightfall. 
Their impression and opinion nevertheless were in 
favour of referring vases of this class to some inde- 
finite and remote period. M. Fauvel called them 
Phenician vases, and accounted for the peculiar style 
of ornament,—so unlike, as he contended, any thing 
Greek ,—by a vague opinion that they had been zmported 
wnto Attica, and were consequently not of Athenian 
manufacture. In this opinion I did not, and do not, 
by any means concur: the earth and manufacture of 
those found at Athens appear to me to be decidedly 
Athenian. M. Fauvel, however, communicated to me 
the interesting fact, that he had known this class of 
vases to have been dug up repeatedly at places within 
the circuit of the ancient walls of the city, where it is 
well known no cemetery would have been permitted 
by the laws. He pointed out to me, in particular, a 
site where many specimens of this kind of pottery had 
been found, at the foot of the Acropolis on the north 
side, near Sig’. Lusieri’s house, and nearly under the 
Erechtheium. This site must have formed an in- 
habited part of the city anterior to the time of Solon, 
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when the Prytaneium was already built. It appears 
therefore reasonable to conclude, that during a much 
earlier period,—when the Acropolis alone was inhabited, 
or later, when the town on the southern side of the 
Acropolis had grown up,—the northern side had 
afforded a place of sepulture, which, even if not built 
over in Solon’s time, must have long ceased to be used 
as a cemetery.® 

On the whole it seems, therefore, not unfair to infer, 
—1J. That such vases as those represented in the Plate, 
rank among the earlest specimens of the primitive 
class of Grecian pottery. 2. That these specimens 
may be referred to a period ranging from s.c. 1200 
to s.c. 1000, and probably earlier. 3. That zigzag 
and spiral lines are among the more usual ornaments 
of that remote epoch. 4. That this class of pottery 
was not confined to one place, but was common to the 
south of Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago. 
>. That the small fragment found at Tantalis (marked 
D. on the Plate) carries the same class of pottery to the 
western shores of Asia Minor,™ and that, even there, 


62 See ‘ Leake’s Topography of Athens,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1841; 
second edition, vol. i. Plate 11. page 8, &c. 

63 It will be recollected that the spot, under the Acropolis of 
Mycenz, where the fragments A. B. C. were picked up, occupies a 
position quite analogous to that at the foot of the Athenian Acropolis 
under the Erechtheium, pointed out by M. Fauvel. That is to say, 
the earliest cemeteries at each place were situated at the back of the 
Acropolis, at the greatest distance from the entrance. 

64 Of the pottery and tombs of the early inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, it may be said that we know nothing. The prejudices of the 
Turks oppose an impassable barrier to investigations which might 
tend to afford information. Very little is known of an ancient site 
near Smyrna, or of the circular tombs, or rather tumuli, formed of 
polygonal stones, which are to be seen there, and are supposed to 
mark the position of Tantalis, afterwards called Sipylum. (Vide 
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as in Greece, it associates itself with Cyclopean archi-- 
tecture. 

To conclude: if these should appear larger deduc- 
tions from our premises than those premises will 
warrant,—and still more, should it be thought that our 
premises themselves are slender and insufficient,—we 
can but urge the nature of the inquiry, and recur to 
the impossibility of producing demonstration out of 
probabilities. Few indeed are our data; and some of 
them may be regarded as inconsiderable also; but an ~ 
argument is not necessarily a weak one because it is 
built upon few and minute particulars. <A single 
impression of the human foot on the sand would 
be enough to prove that a human being had been 
there. To ourselves, the evidence already adduced 
seems sufficient; but whether it may appear so to 
another mind, or not, we are perhaps incompetent to 
decide. We must be content to hope that, on our 
part, the arguments have been fairly and clearly stated ; 
and that the reader will receive them candidly and 
weigh them with the attention which they seem to 
require. 

“ Si singula duram 
Flectere non poterunt, poterunt tamen omnia mentem,” 

It has been our endeavour in this inquiry to con- 
vince by such arguments as were capable of distinct 
enumeration. We have purposely abstained from 


Ortelius Thesaurus Geographicus, in voce.) It was among those 
tumuli that the fragment of pottery marked D. on the Plate, was 
picked up by myself. This fragment affords the only indubitable 
trace, that ever fell under my observation, of the existence, in Asia 
Minor, of the same class of early pottery as that of Greece Proper, 
of which we are speaking. The discovery of such a fragment, on such 
a spot, seems worth recording. For some account and views of this 
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alluding to that kind of acquired knowledge which 
enables persons to judge intuitively of works of art, 
because it defies analysis. The chain of reasoning, 
for instance, by which men decide to what school a 
picturé belongs, can scarcely be defined. It would be 
as reasonable to ask how we know a handwriting, or 
how we distinguish voices. Such things defy expla- 
nation. It is so with antiquity :—it is so with the 
vases under consideration. If I were not restrained 
by the fear of being thought arrogant or presumptuous, 
I should say that J know these vases to be among the 
oldest specimens of Greek earthenware .extant. I 
know it from a habit of contemplating and comparing 
such objects almost day by day for thirty years; con- 
firmed therein from time to time by the consentient 
opinion of foreign antiquaries;® and from having 


ancient locality see Texter, ‘ Description de l’ Asie Mineure,’ folio, 
Paris, 1839-1844. Plate 129, The Necropolis of Tantalis. Plate 130, 
The Tomb of Tuntalus. Plate 131, Details of the Necropolis of 
Tantalis. See also a notice of this ancient site in ‘ Researches in Asia 
Minor, Pontus,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1842, by William J. 
Hamilton, Esq., vol. i. pp. 46-54. 

65 Not reading the German language, I was not aware, till this 
Paper had been sent to press, that either the learned Editor of the 
posthumous work of Baron Stackelberg, (see note 55, page 286,) or 
the Baron himself, in the MS. which he had prepared, agrees with me in 
considering this class of vases to be the most ancient of Greece. In 
his account of the three remarkable specimens, engraved at Plate rx., 
to which we have already referred in a previous note, he seems to 
consider them to be in an “‘ Egyptian style of art,” but shows their 
Greek origin by a reference to Mr. Dodwell’s celebrated vase already 
spoken of. It is curious that he makes the same remarks which 
I have already adduced, as to “the rarity of human figures,’”’— the 
‘* great delicacy and care in their execution,’— the “high antiquity 
of the style of ornament ’’— and the comparison of it with ‘the 
architectural remains discovered in the Treasury of Atreus at My. 

VOL. V. U 
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brought to light, and carefully examined on the 
spot, all the vases discovered in nearly one hundred 
Athenian sepulchres. The great philosopher already 
quoted seems to allude to acquired knowledge of 
this kind in a well-known passage: ‘‘The unproved 
statements and opinions of the experienced, the aged, 
and the judicious, merit attention no less than those 
which are supported by proof; for these persons, by 
their experience, have acquired an eye which enables 
them to discern rightly.” © 

To those whose habits of thought do not allow 
them to step beyond the first Olympiad, into the 
times which certainly preceded the beginning of dated 
and authentic history, some apology is due for as- 
sumptions and inductions with reference to primitive 
Grecian art, so unusual and perhaps so startling. But 
believing, as the soundest and wisest writers of all 
ages have done, in the general truth of the ‘‘ Tale 
of Troy Divine,” and that there is fundamental truth 
in the chronology and history of the Mythic and 
Heroic periods of Greece, however obscured by the 
veil of remote antiquity, and the style of the narra- 
tives, I cannot refrain from asking, as an old traveller 
in that heart-stirring country,—What has become of 
the smaller objects of the art of Man, belonging to 
the remote periods to which we have just alluded ?— 


cene.” He adds that these vases were discovered “by the gate 
Dipylos, at the lowest of three tiers of graves, on the Sacred Way 
which led from Athens to Eleusis,” and that the largest of the three 
vases ‘‘ contained burnt bones.” 

6 Sore dei npvocxev tov éumeipwv nai mpecBurépwv } ppovipey rais 
dvarrobeixrois pdceot cal 8dfas ovy Frrov ray drroseifeww’ 8d yap rd Exew 
ék ris epmetpias Supa épaow épdas.—Aristot. Eth. Nic. v1. 12. (Hd. 
Bekker.) 
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In Egypt they have been found in abundance: and if, 
in Greece, the lapse of ages be supposed, for the most 
part, to have destroyed works of iron or brass, and 
if our good fortune has not hitherto enabled us to 
discover specimens formed of gold or silver, why do 
we not, at least, find works of terra-cotta and pottery, 
which, once formed and deposited in the earth, will 
remain there uninjured to the end of time ?— But, 
in truth, there can be little doubt that such works of 
the Heroic and Homeric ages have been already often 
found, and that we even possess many fine specimens 
without suspecting their remote antiquity.” 

Future excavations on suitable sites will test the 
soundness of this opinion. But they must be directed’ 
with a proper degree of previously acquired know- 
ledge; and conducted in the presence of persons able 
and willing to undergo the fatigue of making a faithful 
record of facts on the spot. Those facts should be 
connected with the individual objects discovered: and 
the objects themselves, properly distinguished, and 
carefully preserved, would ultimately furnish data for 
proving their respective ages by an intelligent com- 
parison of things that were found together. Real 


67 Compare, for instance, the Athenian Terra-Cotta, No. 190, in 
the British Museum, (from the same collection as the Vases,)— 
representing a veiled female Divinity, seated, holding a fawn, or small 
animal,—with the colossal seated figure of Amenophis ITT. (Memnon) 
of black granite (Synopsis, No. 21, Egyptian Room). The form of 
the throne, the position of the hand, and the general character of the 
style of the Athenian figure, indicate the Egyptian origin of primitive 
Athenian art, and point at the same time to the very remote age of 
this interesting terra-cotta. 

68 The great superiority of the single separate graves. of Greece 
Proper, over the family sepulchral chambers (iroyaia) of the Greek 
Colonists in Magna Grecia, for aiding us in investigations such as 
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knowledge of the relative ages of objects, particularly 
of Vases, will never be acquired without the most 
minute care and accuracy in the conduct of investiga- 
tions in this spirit. 
Tuomas Bureon. 
British Museum. 


those just advocated, has been alluded to in a previous note at 
page 285. 
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XVII—ON THE SITE OF MEMPHIS, AND THE 
COLOSSAL STATUE OF METRAHENI. 


BY J. BONOMI, ESQ. 


(Read June 26th, 1845.) 


In the second Book of Herodotus, ‘chapter 110, we 


are informed that Menes, the first king of Egypt, 


founded the city called Memphis, situated in the 
narrowest part of Egypt,’ and that the same monarch 
reared in that city a vast and greatly renowned temple 


to Vulcan; that to this temple Moceris added the 


vestibule (propylon) at the northern front, and that 
Sesostris, returning to Egypt with a multitude of 
captives from the various cities and countries he had 
conquered, employed them in dragging some enormous 
stones for certain additions made to this temple, in 
front of which he placed a statue of himself and one of 
his wife, each 30 cubits high, and four others, repre- 


1 As the Delta, which terminates a few miles north of Memphis, 
was the part of Egypt best known to the Greeks, and as at this point 
the valley of the Nile is so much contracted as to be only 6} miles 
wide, so that one may see from the margin of the desert on the west 


_ side, the quarries and rocks on the other ; it was natural that Herodotus 


should call it the narrowest part, although in truth at Hagar Selsili, 


‘a little north of Koom-ombo, the river is much narrower, and there is 


scarcely a yard of alluvial deposit on either bank for a considerable 
distance. 


pw] 
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senting his sons, each 20 cubits high ; that after Pheron 
(who was the son of Sesostris), reigned a Memphian 
monarch called Proteus, who added a sanctuary to the 
south side of the temple of Vulcan, within the sacred 
precincts of which was a small temple dedicated to 
Venus the Stranger. 

Diodorus of Sicily (Book'1. chap. 57) agrees with 
the father of history respecting the height of the 
statues of Sesostris and his wife, and of those repre- 
senting his sons, and also with respect to their locality, 
viz. as appendages to the addition made to the temple 
of Vulcan by that monarch; but Diodorus places the 
statues (é) in or within, and Herodotus (spo) before 
or without the propylon. 

This apparent difference in the two statements can 
not only be reconciled by an examination of the spot 
where the statue lies, but also by a consideration 
of the plan of Alkarnak it will be found rather to cor- 
roborate the truth and genuineness of both statements ; 
for it will be seen, in the first place, that it was cus- 
tomary with the Egyptians to make just such additions 
to their celebrated shrines, as, it appears from the descrip- 
tion of both historians, were made from time to time to 
this celebrated shrine of Lower Egpyt ; and in the next 
place, that it was customary to erect colossal statues 
against the propyla, either within the space enclosed 
by the propylon, the temple, and the lateral porticos, 
(as at Karnak and at the Ramseion,) or against the 
propylon without the space or court, (as at Alluksor 
and at Alkarnak,) and sometimes both within and 
without the court (as at Karnak): so that either 
preposition, ev or apo, would be applicable. It may 
also have happened, that the illustrious strangers were 
conducted through that celebrated temple of Memphis 
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in different ways: Herodotus, going out through the 
southern entrance, would very naturally say the statues 
were before or against the propylon; and Diodorus, — 
coming in at that entrance, would with equal truth 
describe the statues of Sesostris and his wife as within, 
having passed the gate before seeing them, and finding 
them within the court: besides, the puzzling similarity, 
both in design and decoration, of these courts, would 
alone be enough to account for this kind of difference 
in the two statements, and make it rather serve to cor- 
roborate than invalidate either. But these arguments 
will have more weight when other evidences, both local 
and historical, are produced, which will go far to prove 
that the statue of Metraheni (of which a drawing ac- 
companies the present Paper, and of the head of which 
there is a cast in the British Museum, presented by 
Robert Hay, Esq.) is the very statue of Sesostris de- 
scribed by both Herodotus and Diodorus, as forming 
part of the decorations of the temple of Vulcan in 
Memphis. 

In this examination the principal witness will be the 
statue itself; a privilege which all Egyptian statues 
claim, in virtue of the significant decoration that usually 
accompanies them. 

To those who are acquainted with the countenance 
of the Egyptian conqueror, the first and important 
question,—whom does the statue represent ?—is suffi- 
ciently answered by an examination of the features ; 
but to those who have not that acquaintance, yet are 
familiar with the discovery of our intelligent country- 
man, Dr. Young, the question is most satisfactorily 
answered by the hieroglyphics on the tablet of the 
breast, which are also distinctly repeated on the belt, 
and again on the scroll in the hand. 
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This, however, is not all that is required ; for it must 
be shown, not only that it is a statue of the Sesostris 
of the Greeks, (the Ramses II. of the Egyptians,) but 
also, that it is that particular statue of the monarch 
which stood in or before the temple of Vulcan at 
Memphis; and to this question likewise the statue 
itself will reply. 

First, then, on the tablet of the breast there is, on 
each side of the king’s name, a figure, the one repre- 
senting Pthah (Vulcan), the other, the sister of that 
divinity, Pasht. Again, in the great oval of the belt 
the same divinities are engraved, clearly intimating 
that this statue of’ Ramses II. decorated one of the 
entrances to the temple of Vulcan and Pasht (which 
deities here, as elsewhere, it seems, were worshipped 
under the same roof).? 

To this evidence I would add that to be derived 
from the measurement of the statue, which will be 
found to represent 30 cubits, (according to the ordi- 
nary computation of that measure,*) when the top of 
the cap and the feet and ankles are restored. 

To complete the evidence, however, and to join, as 
it were, the two end links of the chain, it remains 
to be shown, that the place where the statue is now 
lying is really the site of Memphis. To this, in like 
manner, the statue will give evidence; while, at the 
same time, certain local circumstances can be pro- 
duced that will determine this point most satisfac- 
torily. 

To the east of the statue are some limestone frag- 
ments, of great importance as circumstantial evidence 


2 One half of a chamber of the Ramseion was devoted to these two 
divinities conjointly. 
8 Jomard sur la Coudée Egyptienne. Paris, 1827. 
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in this inquiry, they being the capitals of columns 
(like those of Dendera) of a small temple of Athor.* 
Here, then, with admirable propriety, might be placed 
the ‘small temple dedicated to Venus the Stranger, 
(built in honour of Helen,) which stood within the 
sacred precincts of the sanctuary of Proteus, on the 
south side of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis. The 
next point to which I would direct attention, is a 
half-buried fragment of a statue, in granite, of a man 
bearing the ram-headed standard; of which, I am 
sorry to say, I am not able to produce a drawing, 
and therefore can only state my conviction that it 
is one of the four statues of the sons of Sesostris, 
mentjoned by both historians as part of the deco- 
rations of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis. But 
another and less fallacious argument in favour of 
the locality may be drawn from the hieroglyphic $/ in 
the great oval of the belt, which is the crown or 
pschent of Lower Egypt, and in this case significant 
of the capital of that district. Lastly, to these evi- 
dences may be added the testimony of Abd Allatif and 
other Arabian authors, the vast mounds of brick, the 
fragments of statues and foundations of walls, the 
vicinity of the pyramids, and the crowded cemetery of 
Sakkara; besides a multitude of topographical con- 
siderations, which all point to this spot (Metraheni 
and the villages adjacent) as the site of the once 
famous capital of Lower Egypt. 

There is one more particular worthy of remark, con- 
nected with the hieroglyphics of the great oval of the 
belt, though not affecting the preceding argument: it 
is the oval or egg that occurs between the figure of 
Pthah and the staff, of which the usual signification 

4 The Venus of the Egyptians. 
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is son or child, but which, by a kind of twofold use 
or meaning common in the details of the sculpture of 
this period, I am inclined to believe refers also to the 
myth or doctrine preserved in the writings. of some 
Greek authors® as belonging to Vulcan, and said to 
be derived from Egypt, viz. the doctrine of the Mun- 
dane Egg. Now, although in no Egyptian sculpture 
of the remote period of this statue has there yet been 
found any distinct allusion to that doctrine, it is most 
clearly hinted at in one of the age of the Ptolemies ; 
and I am disposed to think it was imported from the 
east by Sesostris: in confirmation of its existence there 
at a very remote period, I would refer to those egg- 
shaped basaltic stones ® embossed with curious devices 
and covered with cuneatic inscriptions, which are 
brought from some of the ancient cities of Meso- 
potamia.’ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


The first division of the Plate is a view of the colossus 
(looking towards the north) as it lies, in what, for 
some months of the year, is a corn field.2 On the right 
are the Nile, and the opposite or eastern shore of the 
river: behind the narrow strip of cultivation are the 
mountains, in which may be seen the entrances to 


5 Orpheus, Thales. 

© One of these egg-shaped stones, in the British Museum, was the 
instrument with which a person not long since broke the Portland 
Vase. 

7 See Birch’s Notes to a work by Arundale. 

8 The statue is drawn as architects make views of buildings, viz. 
geometrically ; so that the scale just below it may be applied to 
ascertain any of its dimensions. 
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the quarries which supplied the stone for the crust of 
all the pyramids, and other constructions on this side 
of the river, as well as the material of the colossus. 


‘To the left are seen the margin of the Western Desert, 


and the Pyramids of Gizeh. 

The outline exhibits? the front of the same statue, 
restored. The irregular faint line shows how much of 
the statue is buried in the alluvium; (2. e. all to the 
left of that line still remains unexcavated.) On one 
side of the third division of the Plate a plan is given 
of the site, showing the direction and distance from 
the colossus of certain very important fragments, as 
laid down from actual measurements, lately sent me 
from Egypt, by my friend Mr. Wm. Lane, author of 
*The Modern Egyptians.’ 

The dot and circle directly north of the statue 
indicate the place where are found three or four 
capitals of small columns, in limestone, decorated 
with the head of Athor. It is distant from the statue 
622 yards. | 

The dot and circle directly east of the statue point 
out the situation of some fragments, in granite, of 
another colossal statue, to which, I apprehend, belonged 
the gigantic fist in the British Museum. These frag- 
ments are distant from the statue of Sesostris 430 
yards. 

The dot and square directly west of the statue repre- 
sent the hut built by Captain Caviglia, who discovered 
this magnificent figure: it is now inhabited by an Arab, 
the guardian of the statue. It is distant from the 
statue 132 yards. 

The dot and circle south-south-west of the statue 
mark the place of a colossal granite figure, half- 


§ Also geometrically. 
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buried, of a man bearing a standard; which is pre- 
sumed to represent one of the sons of Sesostris. It is 
distant from the statue of his father 132 yards. 

The three dots north-north-west of the statue repre- 
sent the situation of some granite fragments of two 
door-posts, presumed to have belonged to the western 
entrance, in the axis of the temple of Vulcan of Menes, 
and of which the fragments at the other extremity of 
the axis mark the eastern entrance, the front of the 
temple, or that which faced the Nile. 

The additions to the north of this building are those 
made by Sesostris (as Herodotus calls the bearer of the 
cartouch given at large below); a fact suggested by the 
vicinity of the capitals of the temple of Venus, of the 
statue itself, and that of the hero’s son. 

To the south I have intimated the additions made 
by Meceris, of which there is now no fragment above 
ground ; but something appears in the direction of the 
mounds to authorize this conjecture, as well as all the 
rest of the plan, though least of all for the sanctuary 
of the monarch, called by Herodotus Proteus. 

The remainder of the Plate is occupied by the 
hieroglyphics on the belt, on the tablet of the breast, 
those on the scroll in the hand, and on that part of the 
work which supports the advanced leg of the statue, 
where there are the remains of a figure in basso-relievo, 
with the right arm advanced to sustain the leg of the 
hero. 

J. B. 
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XVIII.—ON THE GOD AMOUN, AND THE DERIVATION 
OF HIS NAME. 


(Read March 12th, 1846.) 


BY W. OSBURN, ESQ., JUNIOR. 


A BRIEF review of the facts at present ascertained 
respecting this divinity of the ancient Egyptians may 
not be unacceptable to the Society. 

He is generally represented as a tall figure, some- 
times standing, in other instances seated on a throne, 
with the flesh of a blue tint, and distinguished by a 
peculiar head-dress, supposed to have been formed of 
dyed palm-leaves, bound to the head with a scarlet 
cincture. 

His name is written in hieroglyphics, MIN PH 
CON THP, 7. e. ‘Amon, sun, king of the gods.’ He 
was, therefore, an impersonation of the sun, which 
Juminary was the nucleus of the whole mythic system 
of ancient Egypt. 

Amoun is a comparatively late introduction into the 
Egyptian mythology. The traces of him are but faint, 
and few, on the monuments of early date. He has no 
place whatever in the psychological system embodied 
in the Ritual, or Book of the Dead, which, from the 
occurrence of the name of Mencheres in it, appears to 
be posterior in date to the epoch of the pyramids. 

The first instance of the occurrence of the name of 
Amoun, which has hitherto been noticed, is in the sur- 
name of several of the monarchs of the twelfth dynasty 
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—Amenemes. The import of this name appears to 
be AUN W2H NNG TNTN—z. e. ‘Amoun before the 
creation ;’ a title of a somewhat assumptive character, 
and (like the immaculate conception) conveying the 
pretences of a new divinity, rather than the known at- 
tributes of an established and acknowledged one. For 
the five hundred years that followed, the worship of 
Amoun in Upper Egypt seems gradually to have taken 
the place of that of Re-Athom, the setting sun, the 
father-god of the Egyptian mythology, whose worship 
was first established at On or Heliopolis. In this new 
worship seems to have originated the building of 
Thebes, whose hieroglyphic name is MdNIT, ‘ the 
dwelling of Amoun.’ The founder of this city was 
probably Amosis, who was also the founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty. 

The increase of favour with which Amoun was re- 
garded by the successive monarchs of this dynasty, is 
distinctly traceable on the monuments they have exe- 
cuted, until, in Sethos and his descendants, who con- 
cluded it, devotion to this deity becomes a perfect 
passion. They write themselves ‘ beloved of Amoun,’ 
or ‘ the friend of Amoun,’ in their inaugural titles. To 
him they dedicate the spoils and prisoners taken in 
their wars with the Canaanites and the Cushites. Se- 
sostris is said to have erected a temple to Amoun in 
the chief city of every nome of Egypt. A singular in- 
stance of this furore for the honour of Amoun has been 
discovered by Mr. Bonomi, on the beautiful obelisk of 
Karnak, which was erected by Queen Amense, the 
fourth monarch of the eighteenth dynasty, a.c. 1757. 

In one of the reliefs close under the pyramidion, the 
effigies and name of Athom have been chipped out, 
and those of Amoun have been engraved in their place, 
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in a style so very inferior to the rest as plainly to show 
that it is the work of a much later epoch. A cast from 
this device is now in the British Museum. 

Several similar instances of the substitution of 
Amoun and his descendants for older divinities have 
also been found by Mr. Bonomi, on other monuments 
in the Museum. He is still investigating this curious 
subject. 

Amoun is a mere deification of the patriarch Ham, 
the son of Noah, from whom the ancient Egyptians 
were descended. This has before been noticed, but I 
believe that the absolute identity of the two names 
has not before been pointed out. This I now proceed 
AUN hiero. 
om Heb. 
of mM, at the beginning of On, was used in the spoken 
language of Egypt, before all open vowel sounds. 
Thus the word for ‘a crocodile,’ which is written both 
in hieroglyphics and in the Coptic books AWCa2, was 
transcribed by Herodotus, from the dictation of an 
Egyptian, ydprpas. 

The N at the end of the name Amoun, which is the 
other variation from Ham, is accounted for in a manner 
equally satisfactory. In the Theban dialect of Coptic, 
uu at the end of a syllable is invariably followed by 
an epenthetic N. Thus the word for ‘brass,’’in the 
Memphitic or lower dialect of Coptic, is QOUT, which 
in the Theban dialect is written @0UNT; and the 
Memphitic word for ‘natron,’ goceu, is in Theban 
goceuN. The hieroglyphic word AUN, therefore, 
(written Amoun long afterwards by the Greeks,) is, 
letter for letter, the exact transcription of the name of 
the patriarch Ham. This is the point to which I 
‘ wished to direct the attention of the Society. 


to show. In the first place, the guttural 
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XIX.—_NOTE ON THE BUDRUM MARBLES IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


BY J. BONOMI, ESQ. 


(Read December 11, 1846.) 


I pra leave, with the permission of the Council, to 
exhibit to the Members of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture some camera-lucida sketches from as many of the 
pieces of the Budrim Frieze in the British Museum as 
I could draw in their present position. 

That we possess in these sculptures the work of the 
celebrated men who were employed in the decoration 
of the tomb of Artemisia, is, I presume, beyond a 
doubt ; for, besides the history of the fortress in which 
they were found, so much art is displayed in the com- 
position of the figures, so much vigour of movement, 
and excellence of execution, as to leave no doubt that 
they are the work of the most eminent in the art of 
sculpture. 

The entire collection consists of thirteen pieces, each 
2 feet 11 inches high, and | foot thick. The length of 
all the thirteen pieces taken together is 63 feet 5 inches, 
—somewhat more than the extent of the long side of 
the Mausoleum, as given by Pliny; and as but few of 
the pieces form part of the same composition, never 
more than two belonging to the same group, it follows 
that we possess portions of more than one side of the 


building, and consequently more than the work of ° 
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one of the four celebrated artists who are said to have 


adorned, each, a separate face of the tomb. Accord- . 


ingly, among the thirteen pieces, some are sufficiently 
different in execution from others, to warrant the belief 
that they are the work of another hand; though not, 
perhaps, sufficiently unlike to establish the fact of their 
being, in design as well as in execution, by a different 
artist: how far, however, the fashion or style of art of 
the particular epoch has contributed to that similarity 
of design observable in all the pieces, and to the con- 
sequent difficulty in detecting the individual artist, I 
cannot say; but the piece (a)! seems to me to differ 
from the rest in other particulars besides those of 
execution. 

The proportions of the figures, with respect to the 
size of the head, are much more accurate than in the 
Phigalian or in the Athenian relievt: there is, however, 
in all the figures, a greater length given to the femur, 
with a proportionate shortness of the leg, than is ob- 
servable in the Athenian sculptures ; but whether this 
peculiarity belongs to the time or the place, admits 
of doubt, for it occurs to a remarkable degree in all 
the Lycian marbles. : 
J. B. 


1 The piece (a) represents an Amazon on horseback, contending. 
with a Greek, and another Amazon on her knees, defending herself 
against two Greeks. 
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XX.—ON THE PERSEPOLITAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. LANDSEER, ESQ. 
(Read November 26, 1846.) 


Southampton Street, Nov. 14, 1846. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir, 

Doubtless you have perused Major Rawlinson’s 
interesting decipherings of the ancient Inscriptions at 
Baghistén (which he writes Behristun), and the erudite 
memoir by which they are accompanied. As those 
incriptions consist, not of hieroglyphs, but of letters, 
and are, hence, a real chiseled language, they fall with 
so much propriety under the cognizance of the Royal 
Society of Literature, that I shall venture to address to 
you a few remarks and suggestions concerning them, 
in the hope that you will see reason to submit them 
where you officiate at the fountain; and that you will 
do me the honour to submit them while the subject is 
fresh. | 

When inscriptions in this ancient language were 
first noticed, at Persepolis, on the Sabzan cylinders, 
and on the bricks of Babylon, they were by the French 
antiquaries, and by our own countryman, Raspe, said 
to consist of ‘‘ characters in the clouds,’’—a metaphor 
of which the meaning was sufficiently obvious: after- 
ward they were styled ‘‘ arrow-head characters ;” and 
more recently, by the German scholars, and by Mr. 
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Rich (the British resident at Baghdad), with whom, I 
believe, the epithet originated—‘ cuneatic,” or ‘“cunei- 
form, characters,” from their real or supposed resem- 
blance to wedges. 

Now, I have seen ancient Persian, or Parthian arrow- 
barbs of copper, picked up from the plain of Marathon; 
but they only resemble the elementary form of the 
Assyrian letters, when cursorily regarded—nay, scarcely 
that, for some of them were shaped like tulip-buds, 
round at one end, and pointed at the other ; and those 
which were triangular and pointed, were not forked, as 
are the engraved characters in question. 

Neither do these characters bear more than a very 
general and imperfect resemblance to wedges, some of 
them being cut slantwise or diagonally, while of those 
which are straight (or rectangular with respect to their 
supporting line), the broad ends, where wedges are 
struck with the hammer, are not sufficiently flat for a 
wedge to have been their archetype. 

But they all resemble, in all their varieties, NorcnEs, 
cut on the flat sides and occasionally on the edges and 
on the angles of “ ¢tallies;” such as were formerly 
used arithmetically at the English Exchequer. 

If you cut notches—as I have done on the slip 
of wood sent herewith—some of them from the edge 


on the broad flat side of the tally, and others on its 
angular edge ; some rectangularly with respect to the 
edge, and others with a diagonal slant, and more or 
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less deep, and more or less elongated, you thus easely 
get all the elementary varieties of the Assyrian, Persian, 
Babylonian, and Elymzan letters—all of which I es- 
teem to be cognate. I may further remark that you 
cannot, but with considerable difficulty, obtain these 
varieties in any other way that I am aware of. My 
belief, therefore, is, that verbal and numeral inscrip- 
tions were thus cut on wood, in the first instance, and 
subsequently came to-be chiseled on stone, after their 
several meanings had been conventionally settled and 
sanctioned by general social usage. 

Yet I shall not dispute, and may not dissemble, that 
such characters also bear some resemblance in their 
elementary type to the stamped metallic ingots which 
Mr. Payne Knight describes as primitive money: such 
money as was in use before the invention of die-sinking 
and round coinage, and before metal rings were em- 
ployed as a conventional measure of value,—ingots, I 
mean, of the precious metals, of which the weight and 
consequent value were punched on the larger end, de- 
noting that any given ingot weighed a shekel, or a 
talent, or some other recognized expression of its de- 
gree of ponderosity. Such punching would necessarily 
bulge the end which received the blow into the notch 
form; and ‘‘ stamped ingots” are mentioned in the 
book of Job, although the staple wealth of the patri- 
arch consisted of flocks and herds. Perhaps, indeed, 
these stamped marks might denote that the piece im- 
pressed was equivalent in value to a goat, a sheep, a 
calf, or an ox; and hence, money has been called, as it 
is still occasionally called at present, pecunia—a word 
originally referring to cattle. Mr. Bonomi is ac- 
quainted with an Egyptian hieroglyph of scales i 
eguilibrio, in one of which is a calf or ox, and in 


® 
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the other a lump or a ring of bullion. I shall now 
beg leave to advert to another topic. | 
Major Rawlinson, in his valuable memoir on Cunei- 

form Inscriptions (p. 28), acquaints us that five distinct 
Janguages or dialects were lithographically expressed by 
these characters, namely : 

Primitive Babylonian, 

Achemenian Babylonian, 

Medo- Assyrian, 

Assyrian, 

Elymean. 


I suppose these are independent of the more simple 
Persepolitan. Of their susceptibility of further sub- 
division, we will say nothing at present. The erudite 
Major adds, that he will furnish the public with ana- 
lytical and alphabetic views of these in a future por- 
tion of his essay. He further says, that the alphabet, 
which he has especially studied, contains about one 
hundred characters. Now, to those students who (like 
you and me) have habituated themselves to regard the 
from sixteen to twenty-four letters of which the other 
ancient alphabets consisted, as expressing all the ele- 
mentary sounds of which the human organs are capable, 
this century of sounds, or of signs of sound, must 
needs seem extraordinary, despite of what the learned 
author adds concerning mutes and sonants. Do we 
not seem bound to ask ourselves here, how far it is 
consistent with the simplicity which we habitually at- 
tribute to primitive times, to suppose the genius of 
Assyria (or the royal or religious authority which might 
check its ignorant luxuriance) would have ordained or 
sanctioned the conventional employment of five or six 
strokes to express or denote a single elementary vocal 
sound, when one or two would have done as well, or 
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better? Really, this prolixity and complexity seems 
most appalling, and almost incredibly so. What will 
the Monosyllabic Chinese antiquaries say to it?* Will 
they not be ready to affirm that each group of notches, 
like the strokes in their own written language, must 
necessarily be a word ? 

T remember, many years ago, when I first visited the 
museum of the Hon. East India Company, Dr. Wilkins, 
the then Librarian, showed me the celebrated slab 
covered with Babylonian characters, which Sir Hugh 
Inglis had presented. In his endeavours to analyze 
and come at the meaning of the Inscription, the learned 
librarian said the thousands of characters of whieh it 
consists, had been counted and classed, and there were 
more than ¢wo hundred varieties ; from which we con- 
currently came to the inference that each of the little 
groups of arrow-barbs must be a word, not a letter. I 
since perceive, from the engraved copy of this curious 
monument, that the number of different characters 
is 287! 

Now, after making every reasonable allowance in the 
way of deduction from this number, on the score of the 
engraver having, in repeating the same characters, 
varied their forms, as we not unfrequently do in our 
current epistolary writing,—can we, consistently with 
our previous knowledge, regard these Babylonian groups 
as other than monosyllables at least, of which two or 
three might sometimes go to the formation of a word ? 
A scholar, however, of Major Rawlinson’s sound eru- 
dition, cannot but be well aware of this drawback ; and 
as I find the following sentence in his page 31, I am, 
in fact, only showing, or wishing to show him, that 
there is caution in England, and that his critical labours 
and judicious scruples are not unappreciated here. He 
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says, ‘‘ In inquiries of this nature, the opening of the 
first gallery is the only matter of serious embarrass- 
ment ; at each successive step of the inquiry, diffi- 
culties resolve themselves, and the entire fabric is soon 
laid bare before the cautious march of diligent and 
critical research.” Let us, then, (my dear Sir,) eschew- 
ing cursoriness, take due care that the first gallery is 
hung with real rudiments. 
I remain, dear Sir, | 
Your faithful o/d friend, 
J. LANDSEER._ 


The Rev. Richard Cattermole, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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XXI—ON ACCENTED LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 


(Read February 12, 1846.) 


Dear Sir, 


When I had the pleasure of attending the 
‘‘Congrés Scientifique de France” at Nimes in the 
year 1844, my attention was arrested by certain ac- 
cented Roman Inscriptions among the collection of 
Antiquities in the ancient temple vulgarly called the 
Maison Carrée, which, the keeper of the Museum 
informed me, had been found about twenty years ago, 
in the formation of some new streets in that city. 
As M. Pelet, the learned Honorary Conservator of the 
Antiquities of Nimes, assured me that these incriptions 
had never yet been published, and as they are also 
very remarkable for their great rarity, I beg to submit 
the tracings which I made from them to the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

No. 1. is on a marble of finer quality than the 
others, and is surrounded by beautifully wrought re- 
presentations of fruit and flowers, but I was not able 
to ascertain where it was discovered. No. 11. was 
found near the Amphitheatre, and No. 111. in digging 
- for the foundation of the new prison. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Wn. Bromet, M.D., F.S.A. 


The Rev. Richard Cattermole, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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XXII.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATISTICAL TABLET 
-OF KARNAK. 


BY SAMUEL BIRCH, ESQ. 


(Read Jan. 14, 1847.) 


Tue term statistical tablet of Karnak! has been applied 
to a monument which, although it has enjoyed a great 
European reputation, has not as yet been subjected 
to that analysis which it merits. -Formerly it was 
part of the right-hand wall:as a spectator enters the 
granite sanctuary of Karnak :? it now is one of the 
treasures of Egyptian art lying in the magazine of the 
Louvre. The inscription is in bas-relief upon sand- 
stone, and consists of a large portion, containing fifty- 
four perpendicular lines of hieroglyphics, all mutilated 
to the extent of about one-half; to which must be 
added a small piece containing the commencement of 
eight more lines, giving a total of sixty-two lines. The 
whole is surmounted by two other lines, one much 
larger than the other. This tablet may be pronounced, 
without hesitation, the most important extant for the 
history and commerce of Central Asia. A copy of the 
tablet was made, when it was in situ, by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson,? and another has been published by Dr. 


1 See Rosellini, M. St. tom. iii. Pte. 1. p. 185; Champollion, 
ar. Eg. p. 121, et seg.; Dict. pp. 118, 123, 151, 235, 267, 338. 

2 Rosellini, loc. cit. 

3 Young, Thomas, Hieroglyphics, fol. London, 1822, Pl. ux1.—x.i1. 
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Lepsius * from the monument after its removal : for the 
present analysis both have been consulted; for if the 
later copy is in some places more accurate, the earlier 
often exhibits important additions to the text. 

The object of the inscription was to record the expe- 
ditions undertaken by the monarch Thothmes III., and 
the tributes received from his twenty-ninth regnal 
year, and it appears more than probable that the tablet 
was the continuation of another of similar import ; for 
the first expedition recorded is the fifth, and this hap- 
pened in the twenty-ninth regnal year ; the sixth expe- 
dition was in his thirtieth year, and the tenth in his 
thirty-fifth year: a thirteenth expedition is mentioned, 
but, owing to the mutilation of the monument, the cor- 
responding regnal year is wanting. At least three 
more expeditions must have been recorded, but the 
commencement of them has disappeared through the 
great mutilation of the tablet, caused by the ravages of 
time. The following is the coeval chronology of the 


expeditions and regnal years : 
Expedition. Regnal Year. 

v. : . . . . . . 29-30. 
Vi. . . . . . . . 380-31. 
VII. . . : . . . . 81-32. 
VIII. . . . . . . . 82-33. 
1x. . . . . . . . 383-34. 
x. : . : . . . . 84-35. 
XI. . . : . . . . 35-36. 
Xi. . . . . . . . 386-37. 
XIII. . . . . . : . 387-38. 
xIV. . . . . : . . 388-39. 
xv. . . . . . . - 389-40. 
XVI. . . . . . . . 40-41. 


Otherwise we must suppose a year of repose to have 


4 Auswahl der Wichtigsten Urkunden ; fo. Leips. 1844, Taf. x11. 
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elapsed, as each expedition is dated in the commence- 
ment of a regnal year. Nor is this date inconsistent 
with the regnal years of the reign of Thothmes III.; for 
the first of the four colossi, representing the monarch 
Thothmes I., (whose name occurs on the belt,) placed 
on the left hand, before the gate of the third propy- 
leon which leads out of the south side of the great 
temple at Karnak, (on which the monarch Thothmes IT. 
is represented standing between two divinities,) bears 
the following mutilated inscription on the back.°® 
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‘The king of the upper and lower country, the Sun, 
stablisher of beings [Thothmes III.], beloved of Amen- 
‘a, lord of the thrones of the world, [has executed 


> Rosellini, M. St. Pte. 1. tom. iii, pp. 125,126. Tay. an. pag. fig. 2. 
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this with,” or, ‘‘ out of his constructions] at the southern 
region, on the 22nd of Thoth, in his 42nd year .... . 
an the name of lus father the good God, the Sun, the 
greatest of created beings,” [Thothmes I.] 

There is a doubt as to the meaning of the group 
immediately following the date, which might make 
it that of one of the cycles of panegyries, or festivals, 
but none whatever can exist as to the restoration 
of the last part; and it must not be forgotten 
that the regent sister of this monarch shared the 
government with her brother, Thothmes III., up to his 
16th regnal year at least, as appears from the tablet of 
the Wadi Magara, published by Leon de Laborde.® 
Still there is a period of ten years to account for between 
this date and the commencement of the tablet, the 
twenty-ninth year: yet, as on all these monuments 
her name invariably precedes that of Thothmes III., 
and as she, in her own name, dedicated the two great 
obelisks before the second pylon, I am disposed to 
consider that the twenty-ninth regnal year of the tablet 
is dated from the death of her father, Thothmes I., and 
that the reign of Thothmes II. was short, and chrono- 
logically insignificant ; while the name of the queen 
was omitted in the tablet of Abydos from the objection 
to female influence, and because her reign, as collateral, 
was comprehended in that of her two brothers. On 
monuments executed during her power she takes the 
precedence of Thothmes ITII., but the sculptor’s chisel, 
which has erased her name from every accessible mo- 
nument throughout the country, indicates the galling 
nature of her influence. | 

Prior to the eighteenth dynasty, our knowledge of 
the external politics of Egypt is very limited ; yet there 

© Voyage en Arabie Pétrée, Pl. viz. 
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seems reason for believing that they had extensive in- 
fluence both in a northern and southerly direction. 
The temple of Athor, the mistress of the Mefka, or 
copper-land, as the Wadi Magara was called, was 
founded as early as Khiufu or Cheops, and the rich 
mines of copper then opened continued to be explored 
by his successors down to the eighteenth dynasty. An 
officer of Usr-t-sen I., as recorded in his tomb at Beni- 
Hassan, received in the regnal year of that monarch, by 
royal command, a convoy of thirty-nine Mes-segem,’ 
foreigners, headed by their hyk or leader, Ab-sha. These 
were of the great Semitic family, called by the Egyp- 
tians aamu. The presents they offer do not show any 
marks of wealth, but their costume and equipments 
coincide with what we know of the Semitic borderers 
upon Egypt. In the mean time, the same monarch had 
pushed his conquests far south, and recorded several of 
his Ethiopian prisoners on a tablet at the Wadi Halfa.® 


7 These people have been conjectured to be the Hebrews. Wilkin- 
son, Manners and Customs, ii. 296, Plate rv. See also a writer 
in the Westminster Review, reading m-sichem, from Sichem; 
Rosellini, Mon. Stor. Pte. 1. tom. iii. p. 56, et seg.; and Champollion 
(Lettres Ecrites, pp. 76, 77; Inscription, Pl. 1v. p. 75) even con- 
jectured them to be Greeks, from the meander patterns on their 
garments. Mr. Osburn (Egypt, Her Testimony, p. 36-43) reads 
the name Ab-sha as that of the people, and supposes them to 
be the Jebusites. I return to the reading—aamu for the nation, 
(Hincks, Trans. R. I. Acad. 1847,) Mes-segem for the tribe; and 
Ab-sha for the prince, not the name of the goat, as Rosellini (Mon. 
Stor. tom. ili. Pte. 1. p. 56) has made it. As a proper name, it may 
be compared with Abishua, 1 Chr. vi. 4; and Abishai, 1 Sam. xxvi. 6. 
Mestem does not mean “ stibium producing,’’ but a portion, or kind 
of perfume, as ‘‘ mestem-en-ha-ti.”—Lepsius, Todtenbuch, Taf. ix1. 
c. 144, f. 30. 

8 Now in the Museum S. Caterina, at Florence. Champollion, 
Mon. tom. i. Pl. 1.; Rosellini, M,R. xxv. Amenemha II, conquered 
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The political influence of the 12th dynasty in Nubia is 
indicated by the immense fortifications in the gorges 
of the Nile close to Samneh, by the tablets record- 
ing the heights attained by the Nile, executed by the 
Usr-t-sens and Amenemhas of that line,? and by the 
subsequent deification of the head of this dynasty at 
Samneh: there is consequently ample proof that at 
this period the dominion of Egypt reached from the 
Arabian peninsula to 23° s. L. 

Between the close of the twelfth and the rise of the 
eighteenth dynasty is a monumental gap, generally attri- 
buted to a northern invasion of a pastoral race called 
Hyk Shos, or ‘‘ Shepherd rulers,” a people who were on 
the confines of Egypt as late as the commencement of 
the nineteenth dynasty,’° and who bear evidence of being 
a Semitic and not Japhetic race, as has been usually 
conjectured.’! But the eighteenth dynasty undoubtedly 
opened with particular splendour, both as regards the 
arts and the external politics of Egypt. Champollion’ 
has cited the inscription of a tablet, unfortunately 
never published, of a naval officer of this monarch 
who entered the service of the king when he was 


P’hun-t, probably the Poeni, or Libyans.— Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs, 1. tom. i. p. 45. 

9 Rapport de M. le Rev. Dr. Abeken, compagnon de Voyage du 
Dr. Lepsius, fait & la Société Egyptienne de Caire, en assemblée 
générale sur leur voyage en Nubie, addressé par M. le Dr. Perron, 
in the ‘ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie,’ 8vo, Par. 1845, 
3™¢, série, tom. x. p. 170-177. See also the letters of Dr. Lepsius 
in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences; Philadel- 
phia, 21st Jan. 1845, Pt. vii. 

10 One of the first campaigns of Sethos I. was to attack the Shasu, 
‘‘who are on the fortress of Taru [probably Pelusium], which is 
towards the land of Canaan.”—Rosellini, M. R. xvi. 

ll See, however, Dr. Morton, Crania A%gyptiaca, p. 53. 

12 Champollion-Figeac, Egypte Ancienne, 8vo, Paris, 1839, p. 300. 
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at Tanis, recording that many combats took place 
upon the water, and that a corps of troops under 
this officer was directed against the enemy south- 
ward; that these wars lasted till the sixth year of 
Aahmes, and that in the following years the monarch 
went to Ethiopia to levy tribute. These events have 
been referred to the period immediately prior to the 
expulsion of the shepherds from Avaris, and indeed 
from this account the Delta appears to have been still 
in the occupation of the Shos ;'* but some additional 
light on the events of the period is afforded by a tablet 
of calcareous stone removed from Egypt by Cham- 
pollion, and now in the magazine of the Louvre.'* It 
is a tablet recording the services of a certain Aahmes 
or Amasis, surnamed Penseben, under the early princes 
of the eighteenth dynasty. 


This officer appears to have belonged to the DN 


marchs or military cast, having charge of the signet, 
and of the captured objects, and he makes the following 
declaration : 

“I have served the king, the Sun, the vigilant (?) lord 
[Amasis I. xviii. dynasty]. J took for himi.... 
two living hands; I served the Sun, who distributes 


18 There is, however, a tablet in the quarries of Maasara, (Vyse’s 
Journal, vol. iii— Maasara Quarries,) close to Tourah, the Egyptian 
Bah, or the Mons Troicus, in the vicinity of Gizeh, dated in the 
twenty-second regnal year of this monarch, and recording that the 
quarries were then worked for the construction of the temples of 
Phtha in Memphis, and of Amen-ra in Thebes, which proves that at 
that period the whole of Egypt had been recovered by the native 
rulers. 

14 Lepsius, Auswahl der Wichtigsten Urkunden des Aegyptischen 
Alterthums, fo. Leipz. 1842, Taf. x1v. a. 5. Translations of some 
jetached parts of this inscription will be found in Champollion, Dic- 
jonnaire, pp. 146, 224, 229, 408, 455. 
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offerings [Amenophis I.]. I took for him in Kesh 
(Cush, Ethiopia] one strong living captive. JL did tt 
for the king, the Sun, who distributes offering [Ame- 
nophis I.], declared true: I took for him in the north 
from Kehak or Amukehak three hands: I served the 
king, the Sun, great creator of offering [Thothmes I.], 
declared true: I took for him in the land of Kesh (Cush, 
Ethiopia] two living captives : the journey of the captives 
brought by me from Kesh I do not reckon:' I acted 
for the king, the great creator of offering [Thothmes 
I.J. J captured for him in the land of Naharaina 
twenty-one hands, a horse, and a chariot ; also I served 
the king, the Sun, the greatest of creators [Thothmes 
II.], declared true: I led from the Shasu [the Shos] 
great and numerous captives: [ do not reckon them.” (?) 

The language of this inscription 1s tolerably explicit: 
what the officer means by hands’ are persons that he 
has either killed, or subdued and mutilated; for the 
Egyptians reckoned their killed enemies by their hands, 
which were brought into the camp and counted, or, as 
a surer method, by their foreskins, which showed the 
dishonour of their uncircumcised enemies, and pre- 
vented deception. The spoil taken indeed is not great, 
but affords sufficient evidence of the prowess of the hero. 
The following are the historical deductions which may 
be drawn from it: 


\S There is some difficulty about the meaning here: & (the packet) 
is determinative of several ideas. I have once found it when placed 
alone, — § > [‘, hebs, ‘‘ to clothe :” as the officer here uses a nega- 
tive, and does not specify, the sense is probably something of the kind 
I have given in the text. Cf. also the expression hebs-tu, ‘reckoning 
words; confessing.” —Lepsius, Todtenbuch, Taf. xuv1. c. 125, a, 2. 

16 «Gold hand” was the appellation of a kind of hand-fan. 
Champollion, Mon. de Egypte, t. iti. Pl. cccxvi. 
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Reign of Amasis I., campaign against [the south.] 

Reign of Amenophis I., campaign against the Ethio- 
pians and Amukehak, or Kehak,?” in the North. 

Reign of Thothmes I., campaigns of Ethiopia in the 
commencement, and of Naharaina or Mesopo- 
tamia towards the close. 

Reign of Thothmes II., troubles with the Shasu or 
Shos, nomadic tribes of the Arabian peninsula 
and Palestine. 

There is a fragment of a tablet on the south front 
of the western temple at Samneh, of similar import, 
which appears to have been mutilated during the reign 
of Rameses II. by having another inscription cut over 
it. Although badly copied, and containing only part 
of fourteen vertical lines, it may be gathered from it, 
that it is of an officer speaking in the first person, who 
records the appointments and donatives he had re- 
ceived under the reigns of Aahmes I., Thothmes I., 
and probably Amenophis I. He appears to have been 
appointed by Thothmes I., prince of Ethiopia.'® 

The inscription on the other tablet (B) is not so 
distinct, nor is it so necessary for the purpose of our 
inquiry: it contains some additional titles and quali- 
fications of the officer Aahmes, surnamed Pensuben : 
it appears to be— 

‘“‘I poured forth the hbations of the king (?), the 
ever living ruler—I never left the hing from his first 
appearance (?).... having acted well'® for the king, 

7 These people are mentioned, Select Papyri, Pl. 11.1.4; and are 
conjectured by Dr. Hincks (‘ An Attempt to ascertain the Letters of 
the Hieroglyphic, or Ancient Egyptian Alphabet,’ 4to, Dub. 1847, 
p. 73, note) to be a Tartar tribe. 

18 Young, Hieroglyphics, Pl. xcr. 

19 T do not feel quite certain that the expression nefer-ut er suten 
does not rather mean ‘‘ rewarded by the king.” 

VOL. V. ¥ 
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the Sun, the foreseeing (?) lord [Amasis I.], having done 
well for the king, the Sun, the chief of created beings 
(Thothmes II.]. J was one of the [servants] who were 
under the king, and having done good to the king, the 
Sun establishing creation [Thothmes III.], J received (?) 
from the king, the Sun, who places offering [Ameno- 
phis 1.], two armlets of gold, two collars, a gold 
anclet, a pomard, and a crown of enamel(?) [or glass]. 
I recetved of the king, the Sun, greatest of created 
beings ['Thothmes I.], éwo gold bracelets, four collars, 
an anclet, [a poniard decorated with] hons, and two 
gold hatchets : I recewed of the king, the Sun, greatest 
of created beings {Thothmes II.], two gold armlets, siz 
collars, four anclets of porcelain, and a(?) silver war- 
axe.” 

The consideration of this tablet is important for the 
supposed chronology of this dynasty, for 


Yrs. Mon. 
Amasis I. reigned at least . . 21 Oo 
AmenophisI. . . . . 26 4 
Thothmes I. . . . . . 138 O 
Thothmes IT. . . . . ° 26 7 
Making atotalof. . . . £65 11; 


but this would be a length of military service unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the world. The cipher of the 
reigns must be too high, for forty years would be a 
long period of active military service. There is but 
little contemporary notice of these political events. 
Certain pectoral plates® of Amenophis I. show that 
he had vanquished both northern and southern ene- 
mies; while the speos at Ibrim™ attests the continued 


20 Rosellini, M. St. tom. iii. Parte 1. Tav. 1. ann. 
21 Rosellini, loc. cit. p. 75. 
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occupation of Nubia by the Pharaohs ; and inscriptions 
as far south as the Isle of Argo with the name of 
Thothmes I., and that of Thothmes II.77 at Mount 
Barkal or Napata, show that the South had never suc- 
cessfully thrown off the yoke of her Egyptian rulers. 
Egypt was consequently reaching the zenith of her 
power about the reign of Thothmes HI. 

How the monarch had been employed previously to 
his twenty-ninth year, there is no hint from any other 
extant document except the tablet, at the Wadi Magara, 
of his sixteenth year, when he still appears in the 
tutelage of the queen sister regent. Another tablet, 
copied by Mr. Bonomi, at the Sarabout el Khadem, 
is dated in the twenty-sixth regnal year of Thothmes, 
which is a presumptive proof that the regency of the 
queen had terminated in the interval. But there is 
ample space for the five expeditions between this and 
the twenty-ninth regnal year. 

1. The line of larger hieroglyphics contains the name 
of the king [the living Horus, the powerful bull] 
crowned in Nem or Neser, [king of the upper and of 
the lower country, the ruling (?) lord], the Sun establish- 
ing existence, the son of the Sun, Thothmes... It is 
to be remarked here that the titles commencing the _ 
inscription are ‘those of Thothmes III., proving that 
his sister had been either got rid of, or reduced to an 
inferior rank. 

11. The smaller line, which is the title of the whole. 
His majesty ordered that the victories which were 
given by his father [| Amen-ra] should be placed on the 
stone wall of the temple, made by his majesty, of red 
granite [a long erasure] in [her or] tts name, together 


22 Found by Lord Prudhoe in these places. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, Ser. 1. p. 52, Ist edit. 
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with the captives led by his majesty in it, making 14 
elegant lke ..... The first erasure was probably 
that of Amen-ra, to whom the granite sanctuary was 
dedicated, and may have been defaced in some of the 
subsequent reigns. It will be observed that he calls 
the wall simply stone, and it was of a sandstone: the 
temple made of Syenitic granite is the celebrated 
granite sanctuary. The erasure which follows this 
is of a more ambiguous character: it is followed by 
‘its name,” which may refer to the temple, or ‘‘ in 
her name,” which would allude to the queen regent; 
nor can we determine which, except from the subse- 
quent phrase “‘ led in it,” and this, being also in the 
feminine, points to the same sense of temple, and seems 
to show that the defacement was that of some mention 
of the god Amen-ra,® probably part of the extensive 
violence of the Sun worshippers. The inscription then 
commences, line 1: 

‘* In the twenty-ninth year, then his majesty [was in the 
land of the Tahat], about to molest all the abominable 
lands in it in the fifth expedition with his force: then 
the fortress of the Ua-ua was captured by his majesty 
see ee powers to. . . . his going—those who were 
the good, surrounding his majesty, did all as appointed (?), 
and his majesty went to the treasury of offering, and 
recewed the pure and good things of . . . . with bulls, 
and steers, and waterfowl ...... [brought by] the 
descendants of the vanquished of that land, | chief of 
the fort, 329 men, 100 ingots of silver, 100 ingots of 
gold, tin (?), copper, and vases of brass (?) and of iron 


23 See Dr. Hincks on the Defacement of Divine and Royal Names, 
Trans. Roy. Ir. Acad. 4to, Dub. 1846, vol. xxi. Part 1.: with respect 
however to mere erasures, without substitutions, they may have 
occurred at any time. 
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then was the loading of the ships ....... all other 
good things, as his majesty went on his return towards 
Figypt ....... in triumph: after that, his majesty 
sacked the fort of the Arutu of its corn, and smote all 
ats arms: after that his majesty went. ..... to the 
land of the Tahati—1n trumph........ their fine 
wine in their waters, likewise their corn of ...... 
navigating the water, their infinite... . for bread of 
offering, the archers in their halting (?) tee with 
other things... .. the guardians. .... led by his 
majesty from the land of the. ....... imcense and 


palm wine [balsams], 490 measures of honey, 6428 mea- 
sures of wine, iron, lead, tin, and antimony (?), 618 
bulls, 3636 goats, bread, and ..... corn, and flour, 
all the good things of that land ....... every sun 
[set ?] as vt 18 in the panegyries of the land of Egypt.” 
The task of explaining all the philological reasons 
on which the translation of each individual word is 
based, would be so great, and would lead to such a long 
disquisition, that, with the exception of some particular 
phrases, I must abandon it for what is more important, 
the historical portion. The most obvious divisions of 
the events are these, twenty-ninth year, fifth campaign: 
although all the hieroglyphics of the land in which 
the king was then are wanting, except the ! vertical 
line, yet I deem this enough to enable us to restore the 
reading \l, Qe GS —as M11 is most probably for G1, the 
Lox —the rest of the hieroglyphic having been broken 
off. His majesty, as will be seen from in- 
a specting the translation, certainly went there 
n that year, and descended from it towards Egypt. 
Hence 0!) TES0 4M, fills up the space, and 
is a good restoration. The name Tahai, of two 
known nations, resembles that of the Dahze, located 
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at the foot of the Caspian, and the Taochi, situated 
just outside the high mountain ranges of Armenia. 

Some light upon their position is afforded from a 
consideration of the principal texts in which they are 
mentioned. Rameses II., in his fifth year, had com- 
menced his great campaign against the Khita, which is 
entitled his second expedition. He was in the land of 
the Tahai,* and was at the fort of the Shabuten, on 
the south bank (?) of the Ati or Atet, when he heard 
from the Shasu (Arabs) [Scythi of Dr. Hincks, Shep- 
herds of Rosellini and Mr. Osburn] that the Khita 
[the Chaldees] were seated in the land of the Chirubu® 
[Helbon], which closely resembles the name of the 
Chalybonitis, Helbon, or the modern Aleppo. Now 
the grand confederation of the central Asiatic people 
in the reign of Rameses II.* consisted of the Khita, 
the Maasu (a people of the Masii montes), the Tera, 
the Kesh-kesh (Caucasus ?), the Ar-hena (Iran), the 
Karukamasha (Carchemish), the Chirubu (Chalybes), 
the Akatar, the Ate[sh], and the Ruka (Rage), and 
the Aruta (Ararat). The text here is ‘‘ the wretched 
chief of the Khita, and the numerous lands that are 
with him, the Arutu, the Maasu, the Shasu, the Kesh- 
kesh, the Arhena, the Katuata, with the Chirubu, the 
Ati, and the Ruka.” ° 

24 The Tahai are mentioned in antithesis to Egypt (Papyrus Anas- 
tasi, ii. p. 1; Select Papyri, Pl. uxvir.); and in the grand campaign 
at Medinat Haboo against the Philistines, by Rameses IV., the Tahai 
are the people to whom the king had advanced. Champollion, Mon. 
tom. ii. Pl. ccxrx. 

25 A name resembling this is written Khiburu [Chaborah] unde 
Rameses III. at Medinat Haboo. Champollion, Mon. tom. iii 
Plate cciv. 

26 Select Papyri, Pl. xxiv. xxv.; MS. Sallier, p. 3, line 10 and 
last; first given by Salvolini, Campagne de Rhamses le Grand, 
Plate 1. fig. 1, e¢ seq. 
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In a subsequent account of the confederation, the 
number of cavalry furnished by each country is given, 
viz., ‘‘ the chief?” of the Aruta, 90 of the land of the 
Maasu; the chief of the Arhena, 90 of the land of Ruka ; 
the chief of the Tenteni, 90 of the land of the Kesh-kesh ; 
the chief of the Karukamasha, 90 of the land of the Chi- 
rubu; and the. . . 90 of the Khita . . . total, 4500.” 
Now a chief is mentioned to each two lands; and it 
is evident that the territorial subdivisions are these: 


Aruta [Ararat ?] subdivision of the Maasu [Masii, Moschui] .* 
Ar-hena [Tran] » » Ruka [Rage Media]. 
Ten-ten-i [Tanais?]_,, »»  Kesh-kesh [Caucasus].” 
Karukamasha [Carchemish] ®,, | Chirubu [Chalybes] .*! 


The name of the minor country, Vava, which was 
attacked by the king, is mentioned on two other occa- 
sions; it occurs in Papyrus, Sallier, No. 2,5? in the 
praises made to or by the monarch Amenemha I., 


cer WEEP URW P ESF SL conquered the Vavai, I led 
the Matai.’ In the thirty-seventh line of the sta- 
tistical tablet, their name is found close to the part 
mentioning the tributes of Kesh or Ethiopia, and they 
bring gold ingots, one of the products of the black 
tribes: their name means the distant, and is peculiar 
for the repetition of sound which distinguishes the 
names of the black people in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. 


7 Select Papyri, Pl. xxvi1.; Sallier, line 5, et seg. 

8 Hincks, Report of Syro-Egyptian Society, 1846, April, loc. cit. 

% Ibid. But I think it very doubtful whether the people of Ethiopia 
are not here intended. 

® Hincks, Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. 1847, p. 46. 

$1 Select Papyri, Pl. x. vir. dorso. 

82 Jbid. Pl. x1. page 2, last line. Cf. the Ta-ua-ua. Rosel. M. R. 
exit, at Medinat Haboo. Wilkinson, M. H. Supp. to Pl. vii. 
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Let us turn to the next expedition, and the events of 
the thirtieth year, commencing in line 6—9. 

“In the thirtieth year, then his majesty was in the 
land of the Ruten-nu, in his sixth expedition, with his 
powers,—his majesty approached then to the fortress of 
the land of Atet or Atshu, and cut up its bulwarks . .. 
going in the land of the. .... tu, he approached the 
fort of... 2. eee eee brought by the spirits of 
his majesty from the chiefs of the Ruten in that year: 
then there was a bringing of those born of the chiefs, 
and ther brethren, to be in his power in Kam |Egypt|: 
then were all the appointed hostages by the gift of his 
majesty ordered (?) to be placed in his palace with the 
other chief-born, led from. ........ 30 chartots 
decorated with gold, silver, and paintings.” 

This evidently closes the events of the thirtieth year, 
although not consequently those of the sixth expe- 
dition. The king was then in the Ruten, a nation 
apparently more north than the Tahai. There has 
been hitherto considerable difficulty in discovering 
who these people were; and they have been con- 
jectured to be the Lydians—Ludim—in the sense of 
central Asiatics, Ratheni and Arvadites. The prin- 
cipal monumental evidence to guide us in determining 
these people is the following : 

1. In the tomb at Thebes, in which the events de- 
tailed on this tablet are pictorially represented, they 
are styled thus—‘ the Ruten—northern lands behind 
the great sea.’* 

11. In the campaign of his first year, Sethos I.** has 
not only driven out the Shasu, who were at Tar, on 
the frontiers of Egypt, but had marched to the Ruten, 


83 Hoskins’s Xthiopia: Tomb at Thebes. 
3 Rosellini, M. R. x11. 
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defeated them, and returned with the royal servants 
who had accompanted him there. 

111. In the grand ethnographical table of prisoners, 
they are divided into the Upper and Lower® Ru- 
éen-nu, and the nations of the North are placed in the 
following geographical order: the lands of the North, 
three unknown nations, apparently generic names ; 
then follow the 

a. Khita. 

6. Naharaina [Mesopotamia]. 

c. Upper Ruten. 

d. Lower Ruten. 

e. Saenkara [Singara]. 

1v. The physical characters of these people are as 
follows: they are of a light (pink) colour, with brown 
or red hair, and blue eyes; their tribute is horses, 
chariots, rare woods, ivory, gloves, a bear (ursus la- 
biatus) of Syria, gold and silver vases with the head 
of the god Baal, porcelain jars, pitch, woods, and 
frankincense: their tight dresses, apparently of wool, 
open with a buckle, in the manner of the goddess 
Astarta, and they carry long gloves. 

v. They are the people conquered by Esar-haddon, 
as represented at Khorsabad, and supposed, with great 
probability, to be the people of Ashdod or Azotus. 

Now, comparing these facts with the hypotheses 
advanced by the principal writers on the subject of the 
ethnography of the Egyptians, they cannot be the 
Lydians, as conjectured by Champollion ; for all we 
know of Lydia is as a small state on the western coast 
of Asia, whose power in its zenith, under Creesus, in the 
seventh century, only reached to the Halys. The com- 


8 Rosellini, M. R. uxr. a. 
VOL. V. Z 
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parison of them with the Ludim, by Rosellini, is equally 
unsatisfactory, for it is necessary to begin by deter- 
mining who the Ludim are. The Biblical commentators 
make them the Lydians, descended from Shem; but 
there is a second Lud in the tenth chapter of Genesis,» 
a descendant of the Mizraim ; and their juxtaposition 
with other nations does not guide us in the question; for 
we have Cush, Phut, and Lud, in Ezekiel xxx. 5, and 
Jeremiah .xlvi. 9; and Persia, Lud, and Phut, in 
Ezekiel xxvii. 10. It is of course necessary to refer 
them to a central Asiatic people, but to call them 
Ludim is either an indefinite expression or else a mere 
repetition of the hypothesis of Champollion. The 
supposition of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, that they might 
possibly be the inhabitants of Rhaiti, in Arabia Petrea, 
would neither be consonant with their known geogra- 
phical position nor with their products and attire. Sir 
Gardner, who however places them more north than 
Syria, admits the great difficulty of determining who 
are intended. A learned physiologist of America, Dr. 
Morton,*’ conjectures that they are Hindoos, founding 
his opinion on the physiognomy, the Asiatic elephants, 
and the bears, which he supposes to be the ursus labiatus 
of India; but he fluctuates between an Indo-Semitic 
or Indo-Persian people. There is indeed a people of 
India called the Rotana,** but it is unsafe from mere 
analogy to identify the two names. The theory of Mr. 
Hoskins, that they are white slaves sent as tribute from 
Meroe, is so utterly untenable as to deserve no serious 
criticism. The last theory, that of Mr. Osburn,°® that 
they are the people of Arad-us, the Arvad-im of the 


86 Genesis, x. 138. 
87 Crania Aigyptiaca, 4to, Philadelphia, 1844, p. 50. 
88 Steph. Byz. voce. 89 Testimony, p. 52. 
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Scriptures,*® founded on the resemblance of Ruten and 
a Rvedim, or rather a Rvedin, as the Phcenician plural, 
is deserving of considerable attention. In the attack 
made by Sethos on the Ermen-ni, or Hermon, who cut 
down the wood of their forests for tribute or offering, 
the prince who stands before the king, Sethos I., tells 
him that the chiefs of the Ruten-nu are before “him. 
Now the term upper and lower Ruten suggests that the 
nation occupied some territory divided in a marked 
manner by some physical boundary, such as a mountain 
range—a condition which the Hermon would perfectly 
answer. But this is far removed from Aradus, which 
must be regarded as the capital of the Arvadites, and 
there is no indication in the text*? that they were a 
maritime people. Considering their colour, their 
designation, and their peculiar tributes, and the fact of 
the Cappadoces being recorded amongst the tributary 
of the great Rhamses, I am tempted to believe that the 
Cappadocians or Leuco-Syri, fair Syrians, are intended, 
who lay above and below the Taurus, and who occupied 
the lesser Armenia, the Armina of the Inscription at 
Behestun, and the Hermini of the Chaldees. The man 
who brings the elephant is evidently of a different race, 
and this animal was probably brought from the plains 
of Mesopotamia, where in primeval times it existed.— 
Are they the Scriptural Resen ? 

In the same year, the king had approached the for- 


tress VS tI Atesh, or as it is otherwise written 


“ome. 


41 Mr. Osburn, Joc. cit., mentions a sentence: ‘‘in the ships of the 
wicked race of the Ruten, we (i.e. the gods) brought his majesty to 
his conquests over the land of the Chta”’ (Shethites, Osburn) ; but I 
cannot find it; nor could ships from Aradus sail into the Moabitis. 
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Wz 4 Ati, or q = Atet, and, softening the ¢, 


Adad ;—ainstead of the more generally received Atsh, 
Adesh, or Otsh. The ascertaining the place of this 
city was deemed one of the greatest desiderata in 
Egyptian history. Its capture was the great event of 
the reign of Rameses the Great, and it has been con- 
jectured to be the city of Khadesh, or Haddasa, or 
Edessa. 

First, to compare the passages in which it occurs. 

1. From the statistical tablet, it appears that the 
fortress of Atet was close to the Ruten, or Luden. 

11. In the campaign of Sethos I.,‘? the king success- 
fully attacks this place, and on the fort is written, 


of an S PUPS els ISS 
‘‘ the expedition made by the camp in order to capture 
the land of the Atet, of the land of Amar.” 

111. In the grand campaign of Rameses III.,** of the 
Memnonium, the fortress of Atet is protected by the 
Khita, and Rebu or Lebu, united against the king. 

Iv. In the second campaign of Rameses II., in his 
fifth year, the king was in the land of the Tahai on the 
south bank of Atet, marching to the south of the for- 
tress Shabuten, when he heard from two of the Shasu 
[Arabs] that the Khita [(Chaldees] were seated in the 
land of Chirubu [Chaboras or Helbon]. 

v. In the campaign of Rameses III.,“* at Medinat 
Haboo, on the fourteenth fort taken by that monarch, is 


eomun 

NS Oo — am —:-e woe 
Ay eS | OF SQSt Sis wwe 
which must be restored— 


42 At Karnak, Rosellini, M. R. ui. 
43 Rosellini, M.R.xc1. Wilkinson, M. and C. Ser. 1. vol. 1. p. 382. 
44 Burton, Excerpta Hieroglyphica, Pls. x11. xiv. 
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PIV SPIER SA SE2 Saye 
‘‘The fort taken by his majesty’in the land of the 
Amaur, a land of the Takaru” [Tigra]. 

v1. Another proof of the intimate geographical and 
political relations existing between the Khita and the 
Ati occurs in the laudatory poem of Rameses IE.: in 
some of the stanzas—the great chief of the Khita sends 
to the chief of the Att or Atet—let us secretly combine 
against Kam | Egypt]; the spirits of the created god (the 
monarch] said we will make it known to the Sun, the 
maintainer of truth.“ Some additional geographical 

particulars are given in another poem, in which the 
' writer appears to be describing a passage from Egypt 
through Palestine to the Euphrates. ‘‘ Thy journey,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ les to the land of the Khita: Auba, 
and Shatuma [Sodom or the plains of Siddim] appear to 
you. In the same manner I tell you of Kafirt; it 18 that 
which is the Bata [Beth] .... of [Ra]messu, the for- 
tress of the Khiru(bu] (Chaboras]; a its waters .... 
its course resembles that which you make in gowng to 
the Att [Haditha], and Tubacht [Thapsachus]: you go 
to the bow-bearing Shasu [Arabs], crossing the road at 
Makaru, .... the heavenis . ... . with light: it 18 
planted with clumps of cedars? [petenruna?] and 
acacias [ay]; you disturb the wild animals and deer, 
and the camels ridden (?) by the Shasu on its road: tt 
leads thee up to the hill of the land of Shava.” *® 

In a subsequent part of the same poem the writer 
states, ‘‘ I subsequently tell you the fortresses which are 


4 Cf. Dr. Hincks, British Archzological Association, Winchester 
Congress, 8vo, London, 1846, p. 253. Select Papyri, Brit. Mus. 
Pl, uxiv. Anastasi, il. p. 2, line 1-2. Pl. uxxxvitt. Anastasi, iv. p. 7. 

46 Select Papyri, Pl. 111. p. 18, line 7-8. Cf. Dr. Hincks, loc. cit. 
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above them as thou goest to the land of Tachisa, 
maruchana (?) [Caper-malcan], Tamneh [Dimnat 
Tapuru, Atai Haru-nema; you look at Kari 
[Kereth-enev], Bata-Tubar ? [Beth-Dabir]; yo: 
Aturuma, Titputa in the same manner. I tell ; 
name of Chanruta (Chinneroth Gennesereth], 
the land of Auba, the bull of the frontiers in its pl 
The writer also mentions Baita Sha[su] [Be 
Scythopolis], Taruka-aru, and the passage of t 
tuna [Jordan]; and the only doubt, after readin 
passages, is, whether Ati or Atet was not a nan 
in Syria to signify city, and whether two citic 
not be intended. It was, at all events, to the n 
Palestine, and cannot be placed among the A: 
in the south. From Ati or Atet came a di 
drug to Egypt in the way of commerce, as the 
of a subsequent papyrus mentions a maniketa [ 
filled with the drugs of the Atet;**—the drugs 
Atet, and wines of Charu or Syria, and a kind « 
embroidery for sails from the same place. 

vil. The gods of the Khita are Sout or Sutex [ 
Sat-an], Baal, and Astarta [Ashtaroth]: many 
proper names end in saru—a common Assyrian 
nation. , 

vu. The fort Atesh lay on a circular island 
centre of a large river, with a double wet ditch, 
by two bridges ;*° and the picture in which it : 
corresponds to the revolt of the Bactrians, de 
by Diodorus. 

1x. In the great ethnographical tablet of Kar 

4” Cf. Dr. Hincks, loc. cit. Select Papyri, Pl. v1. line 1,2 

4 Ibid. Pl. xcr. line 11, and xcm. line 1. 


4 Rosellini, M. R. xcr.; Wilkinson, M. and C. Ser. 
p. 382. © Lib, 
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the conquests of Sethos I., the division apparently 
descending from the north towards Egypt is 

Khita [Chaldza, Cuthzans], 

Naharaina [Mesopotamia], 

Ruten, U. and L. [Cappadoeia], 

Saenkara [Shinar ]. 

In the prisoners of Amenophis III.*' at Soleb, the 
procession is 
_ Naharaina [Mesopotamia], 

Saenkara [Singara], 

Atet. 

Connecting these circumstances together, it would 
appear that Atet was a great city lying on a river, 
either the Euphrates or Tigris, belonging .to a tract 
of country attached to the Tigris, garrisoned by a 
Chaldzan people, and not far from the Chaboras or 
Chalybonitis, and probably in the Omira. I would 
prefer Haditha, on the east bank of the Euphrates, 
to Haddasa, (as proposed by Mr. Osburn,) the chief 
city of the Amorites, or Edessa, the Ur of the 
Chaldees, (suggested by Dr. Hincks,) which is not 
upon any river.°? The reason that the Greeks con- 
jectured this to be the attack on the Bactrians was 
probably owing to the similarity of sound between the 
Khita and Cathzi, Amaru and the Amoor or Iaxartes, 
Takar and the Tochari. 

I will now pass on to an event which is recorded in 
the next year, although without any similar notice of 
an expedition, lines 9, 10. 

On the 3rd of Pashons of the 31st year, crowds 
if the captives were led to his majesty; in that year 
he captwes brought from the fort of Pet-rutu, 


5! Cf. Wilkinson, M. H. Pl. vir. and Suppl. to Pl. vim. 
‘4 Report of Syro-Egyptian Society, 8vo, 1847, p. 6. 
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Fi Wee wie 
a, AN which is on the rock of the lake Merna, 


of living prisoners 490, commanded ...... with the 
fallen of ...... with the ...... and ther logs of 

wood by the inch, the ell, and the cane, placed by the 

captives of his majesty, like the hill of the hours... . 

all his other things. The convoy of captwes led by the 

chiefs of the Ruten, coming to supply the land of his 

majesty : in that year his majesty... . . 

I regard the first part as indicating the assemblage, 
the crowd: asimilar locution occurs.on the outer south 
wall at Karnak,** where, on the prisoners, is written, 
the crowds of chiefs of the Khita led by his majesty to 
the abode of Amen. In the absence of positive hiero- 
glyphical information enabling us to find the place, 
the city of Pet-rutu, we must refer it conjecturally. 
This place indeed appears among the conquests of 
Rameses III. (Miamun), at Medinat Haboo,*“*—-for so 


the shield should probably be restored as ah 
and we have it in a succession of 

names <—° | reading Ta-sata, Ru-ri, Pet- =—_ 
rutu, and | <=>)[ facing a series of Asiatics y, D 
called yo. [ Kerna, A-tur(?), Tarbusa,\ —U, 


and Tirna —where we may conjecture 
the Mesopotamian Charran, and Thalneh :* but a slight 
insight is afforded by the text itself here: the fortress 


is stated to be on the rock of Merna, = oS =I 
following the reading of M. Lepsius. Yet, restoring 


§3 Rosellini, M. R. tom. iii. Pte. 2%. p. 260-6. 

54 Champollion, Monumens de I’ Egypte, tome iii. Pl, cctv. 

55 The other prisoners, Joc. cit., are chiefly northern Syrians: we 
have Hairna or Hairenim, i.e. Hauran; Rebanut, é.e. Lebanoth or 
Libanus; Ataru, i.e. Aturia; Chiburu, either the Chaboras or a 
transposition for Chelbon; Luss... Resen (?); and liha, Hava. 
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the first part as F4 — * TI —we have Nehar-na, 


or Mesopotamia; and then Pet-rutu, from its elements, 
suggests Pethor,** one of the oldest cities of Mesopo- 
tamia. From the expression after the wood, which 
is preceded by a word with the meaning of which I 
am unacquainted, it would appear that either some 


immense quantity had been brought, or a large edifice 


had been constructed.*” Merna may be either the 
Dead Sea or the Lake Merom. 

The events referable to the eighth expedition are 
continued in the 10th and 11th lines,— with blocks (?) 
of thewr wood by the inch, ell, and cane, cows of . 

104 in number, and 172 steers of bulls, total 276, 
4622 wild goats, 40 bricks of cron in ore, and 
bricks of lead, 1... 1 eee ew ee ee eee ee 
together with all the good woods of that land. 

No light is afforded, throughout the tablet, respecting 
the country to which this tribute can be referred, neither 
do we know whence the Egyptians procured their iron, 
which is, however, widely diffused in Palestine and 
Syria and among the Chalybes: the quantity is small, 
and this metal, as well as lead, seems to have been 
imported into Egypt in the form of rectangular ingots 
or ‘ bricks.’ 

The text continues, line 11— 
then every land arrwed as lis majesty approached them, 
to supply him with bread and corn, jars of palm-wine, 
[balsams?]| incense, wine, honey, and. ......... 
The mutilated condition of the remainder prevents our 
<nowing what country was intended as the one “ over- 
lowing with milk and honey:” the meaning of the 

56 Num. xxii. 5; Deut. xxiii. 4; The LXX. loc. cit. 
57 The expression, like “ the rock of the hours,” or solar hill, often 


xceurs as an honorary epithet applied to the king. 
VOL. V. 2A 


¢ 
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two subsequent lines is also very obscure,—it is this, 
line 13— 
they are placed on the first tablet of the palace, and the 
account of them 1s given on that tablet; they are figured, 
multiplying many words, whilst bearing their tribute nm 
the place(?) making their ............04- 
The following line (14) has evidently formed part 
of the recital of another year— 
.. - bushels of corn, wheat, frankincense, green conserves, 
wine, flour, and all other products of that land; and 
they will be bound in the treasury as the chef of the 
works of the. ........ The text continues after 
a long hiatus—line 15, 
incense for burning, with all the other good things of 
that land—when his majesty approached Mera or Mer- 
tar [Egypt], then came the guides of the. ....... 
[P’hen-t] with their tribute of pearls (?) and jasper.®® 
Although there is no indication of a name in the text, 
yet in the tomb published by Hoskins these two last 
materials come from the land of Pun-t or P’hen-t, ap- 
parently Libya, a country, as we shall subsequently see, 
supplying Egypt with granite and blocks of stone from 
its quarries (line 27). As early, indeed, as the twelfth 
dynasty, P’hun-t had been in the power of Egypt. An 
hiatus occurs between this and the next line, and 
we evidently pass into another expedition, or tribute, 
also from a country producing cattle,—probably from 
the southern frontiers of Egypt, from Peti, or Kash, 
from whence, as we see in the tomb of Hoskins and 
at Beit el Weelly, the Egyptians received this kind of 
tribute ; for we have, line 16, 
113 steers, 230 broad bulls, total 343, coming in the 


58 The word here, Ana-Kam, resembles the Coptic ANOKAJL. 
Peyr. Lex. u. c. 9, calcanthum, vitriolum. 
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transports laden-with ivory and ebony, the fine wool * of 
Numidian goats, and [all the other good and] true 
[things ofthat land}. 

From hence we have again passed, in thé commence- 
ment of line 17; -to the closing part of the formula of 
another tribute. 
we ee ee “coming in the transports laden. with all 
the good things of'that land, measured by the Vava m 
the same manner. 

The tribute was: brought from a Cushite province ; 
and there is reason for believing the Vava to have been 
a southern people. This closed the 32nd year, and we 
pass on to the.opéning of a new regnal year. 

The: 33rd year, then his majesty was in the land of 
the Ruten-nu (in. his 8th expedition}. The whole’ of the 
events: of this year are lost, and nothing remains of 
what then: oveurred, except the end of the section, 
which comniences the following line (18). The king 
of the upper and lower country, the. Sun, greatest of 
offered beings,—the prenomen of Thothmes I.; yet it 
is impossible to say what relation this stands in with 
the preceding line. ‘‘The king, Thothmes I.,” may 
have built some fort, or consolidated ‘some conquest 
continued by his successor. In the subsequent expe- 
dition the king had reached the. Euphrates: line 18,— 
then his majesty sailed on leading captive the forts, and 
ploughing the fastnesses of the fallen of the wretched 
Naharaina. 

The connection of this with the subsequent line j is 
interrupted by a long hiatus ; but as the events of this 
part of Asia continue to be mentioned, it is probable 


69 Tt is interesting to compare this with the Negative Confession 
in the Ritual u. Todt. Taf. xivin. c. 125, line 24. ‘I have not shorn 
goats.” 


e 
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that the wanting portion referred to the same part of 
the world. The identity of Naharaina® with the Biblical 
Neharajim and the Syriac Nahrin is admitted by all 
inquirers, and it is probable that in subsequent reigns 
the old limit was merely maintained ; for certainly at 
this period Thothmes III. had marked out this country, 
probably the right bank of the Euphrates, as the limits 
of the empire of Egypt. 

The meaning of the subsequent line (19) is very 
obscure: ... on it ... guided in tt with rising up like 
the... .of goats—then the horses contending (?)... . 

This isolated passage appears to refer to a military 
expedition. In the next line (20) we pass to the record 
‘ of part of a tribute,—30 [chiefs] with their women, 
80 prisoners of war, pure men and pure women (slaves) 
606, with their children, . . surrendered men and women. 

These people are probably from Syria: in the great 
tomb of Hoskins, the king, Thothmes, receives con- 
scripts from all parts for his army. The foreigners 
acquired are always divided into three classes: first, 
the kefa, the captured, a term applied to the chasing 
of animals ; and although the past participial form is 
not given, yet there can be little doubt from the con- 
text, that chased or captured persons or prisoners of 
war are intended. The second class, henter, is holy 
men and women: it is the same character which, in 
combination with a god, has been translated ‘‘ priest ;” 
and when placed absolutely, expresses the sanctity 
or person of a monarch. It may be conjectured that 
they are a class held sacred by the Egyptians. Both 
Rameses I. and If. boast that they have filled the ra 


6 Champollion, Gr. Eg. p. 150. Birch, Gallery, 11. p. 80. Osburn, 
Testimony, p. 75. Dr. Hincks, The Letters of the Ancient Alphabet, 
No. 108, p. 45, DU WT. 
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or mansion, the place where the offerings were de- 
posited, with pure prisoners ;*' and Rameses III. tells 
us, exactly as Herodotus had heard, that he built the 
Temple of Aboosimbel by his prisoners.® It is pro- 
bable that these persons of the sacred cast were 
employed as hierodules in the inferior offices of the 
temples; and as there is every appearance of the 
introduction of the worship of Central Asia at this 
period, in the forms of Bar or Baal, Astarta or Ashta- 
roth, Ken or Koun, Anta or Anaitis, and Renpu or 
Remphe, there is no reason why the ministers of these 
foreign religions may not have been led into captivity 
with other classes of society. The third class are the | 
hept, the offered persons, neither prisoners of war 
nor priests, but conscripts or hostages: in the present 
instance their number is not specified. 

The next line (21) is one of the most important in 
the whole tablet,— 
. . Neniiu, in stopping—when his majesty came‘ he set up 
his tablet in Naharaina, to enlarge, or, on account of 
having enlarged the confines of Kam [Egypt.| 

The word sm ww D 0 4 Nen-i-iu has been recog- 
nized as the celebrated Nineveh on the Tigris by 
Champollion,® the Nuvevs of the Septuagint. The 
identification of this name is not perfectly satisfactory, . 
for as it commences the line, it is possible that it may 
be the termination of the name of some fort or place. 
As it stands, it perfectly coincides with this city, while 
the return of the king southwards, towards Naharaina, 
juite concurs with its position. The mention of tablets 
here is important, as it shows what was their actual em- 


61 Rosellini, M. R. uxvi. 1. 
62 Lib. 1. 108; Diod. 1. 55. Burton, Ex. Hier. i111. 
8 Gr. Eg. p. 150. 
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ployment. They were the landmarks ‘of the empire; 
which satisfactorily accounts’ for the appearance of 
those of the monarch Kbrufu and others ‘at the Wadi 
Magara and the Sarabout el Khadem, that of Usr- 
t-sen I. formerly at the Wack Halfa, and now in the 
museum of the Sta. Caterina at Florence, and that of 
Rameses II. im the pass of the Nahr el Kelb,™ or ancient 
Lycus: That at Nymphi is certamly an Assyrian or 
native work, and cannot be referred to Egypt, whose 
conquests cannot be traced so far west. In the cele 
brated tomb of Nehar, son of Num-hept, at Bent- 
Hassan, that officer states how far he had erected tab- 
lets for the king in a northern and southerly direction, 
but the names of the cities are unfortunately not iden- 
tified. In the tablets of Tourah,® the officer under 
whose direction fresh works:-had been carried’ on there, 
in the reign of Amenophis I]., states, that ‘‘ ke had ‘set 
up tablets for his majesty as far northwards as Naharatna 
[Mesopotamia], and southwards, as Karu | Kalaa\.’’ 
Since Amenophis II. was the son and successor .of 
Thothmes III., this officer was, in ‘all probability, the 
very one under whom the tablet mentioned in our text 
was erected. On the scarabzei® which record the mar- 
riage of Amenophis III. and his wife Taiui, the limits 
of the empire are placed at Naharaina and the Karu, 


64 I am sorry to differ with an inquirer so able as Major Raw- 
linson, who is reported to have founded an argument for the progress 
of civilization towards Assyria upon this Assyrian tablet at the Nahr 
el Kelb. Cf. Atheneum, No. 1025, p. 647; but this tablet either 
marked the passage of the Lycus or the limit of the Assyrian empire 
when it was executed. | 

6 Archaologische Zeitung, 1845. Taf. x1. s. 33-46; 1846, No. 41. 

6 Burton, Ex. Hier. Pl. xxxrt. 

67 Vyse, Journal, vol. iti—Tourah Quarries, Pl. 1. 

68 Rosellini, M.R. xxiv. 1. 
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Kalaa, or Gallas, if this be the ancient name; and under 
Thothmes IV., as we have already seen, the chiefs of 
Mesopotamia humbly bring presents of gold to the mo- 
narch. That Egypt held at this period Ethiopia and 
Mesopotamia, as her tributaries, is evident; but it 
would appear that these conquests had to be renewed 
by Sethos I.; for they:were Jost.in the mterval, accord- 
ing to some, through the introduction of a novel and 
fanatical heresy of pure Sabzanism, but not impossibly 
through the reflux of conquest and the vicissitudes of 
war. Sethos I. again boasted ‘“‘ that his seats extended 
to Naharaina, his victories to the tips [ends] of the 
world.” After this period, the conquests of the 
north-east still continued to engage the attention of 
the Pharaohs; but the Khita, placed northwards of 
Mesopotamia itself, chiefly engaged their attention till 
the accession of the next dynasty, when the rise of the 
Philistines to power had swept away the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian conquests of Egypt, and when the pos- 
session of the coast line was an object of ambition 
to the Pharaohs. During the 19th dynasty, Tyre and 
Sidon, Berytus, Aradus, Sarepta, and the Jordan, are 
mentioned; and under Rameses II. the empire had pro- 
bably stretched as far as Beyrout, where it was met 
by the Assyrian boundary ; but afterwards, till Nechao 
marched upon Carchemish, our knowledge of the po- 
litical limit of Egypt is restricted to a few circum- 
stances: an alliance with the 23rd dynasty is ap- 
parently indicated by the name of Nimrut or Nimrod, 
and Shaput or Shapud.” At a later period there is 
no mention of Mesopotamia. 

From hence we pass again, after a considerable 


® Champollion, Mon. de l’Egypte, tom. ii. Plate cnx. 
70 Rosellini, M. R. ux. 7. Thid. 159. 
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hiatus, to the middle portion of another tribute, 
line 22,— 

. . [513] pure men and women, 260 brood mares, 85 
ingots, and 9 purses’ weight of gold, silver, and gold 
vases of the fabric of the Tahai. 

The word here for horses 1s ses-em, recognized as 
the Semitic Dip, the name of a horse or mare. In 
the hieroglyphics, it is always employed to point out 
the brood mares of which the royal stud was com- 
posed ; the war-horse or charger being called h-tar, or 
horse. Mr. Pickering, an American naturalist, has 
remarked, that as yet no horse has been found till the 
18th dynasty ; and the earliest appearance of any is 
on the tesserzee on which Amenophis I.” is seen attack- 
ing the northern people. The post of chief groom, or 
master of the brood mares, was then and subsequently 
filled by princes of the blood royal, and the name in 
use for these animals among the Egyptians was pro- 
bably derived from the people from whom they had 
received them. 

At the period of the 18th dynasty, the horse was 
extensively used throughout Central Asia for purposes 
of war, but only in chariots ; and the exceptional in- 
stances of horsemen prove that it was not esteemed for 
cavalry. The Scythians, in the earliest times, and 
subsequently the Assyrians and Persians, were the great 
horse-riders, and probably owed much of their success 
in war to the dexterous employment of a force both 
novel and terrible to nations unacquainted with the. 
means of resisting it. 

The gold from this part of the world was not brought 
in the huge link chains in which it was transported 
from Kash or Ethiopia, but fused into long rectangular 

72 Birch, Gallery, ii. Pl. xxx.; Rosel. M.S. t. iii. Pt. 1. Tav. ann. 2. 
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stones called ‘ingots.’ These were probably adjusted to 
a given weight, and it was the ordinary manner in 
which the precious metals found their way from the 
North into Egypt ; yet there is even a trace of ring in- 
gots, as will be subsequently seen, from the same places. 
The silver vases, the work of the Tahai, are a remark- 
able tribute, as they show an excellence in working 
metals among these people; indeed, the arts of 
toreutic work in Asia influenced so largely even the 
Greek world at a later period, as to rival, and gradually 
supersede, the fictile painted vases of the Greeks, 
which represented the fine porcelain of modern civili- 
zation. 

It will be remembered, that in many of the temple 
scenes the monarchs are represented offering vases of 
gold and silver, with handles and feet and covers in the 
shape of animals, such as the bull, and the gazelle, 
kneeling Asiatics, the heads of lions, goats, and even of 
the god-Baal. These were deposited in the treasury 
of the temple, an example followed by Joshua, who 
dedicated the spoils of Jericho, which consisted in gold 
and silver, and vessels of iron and brass.” It is very 
improbable that one people should have presented the 
products of another, and we are consequently justified 
in supposing that the whole tribute came from the 
Tahai or Dahe. 

In the next line (23) we have passed into another 
of the cattle tributes,—28 .... calves, 564 bulls, 
5323 goats, 828 jars of frankincense, and ...... 
measures of conserves of dates (or balsams). 

All these probably came from Ruten-nu, or, if not, 
from Arabia, whence the Arsai, near Yemen, sent 


73 Joshua vi. 24. 
VOL. V. 2B 
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similar materials to Egypt. Naharaina also supplied 
these conserves or balsams,’° while horses (h-étar) and a 
species of goat or cattle came from Singara.”° The 
text, unfortunately, continues in a state still more im- 
perfect and obscure: line 24 is— 

. . . those of the lands which arrwed supplied all other 
things — likewise horses, as it were their arm [1. e. branch | 
of the yearly tribute, together with works of the Remenen, 
as it were their branch of the yearly tribute, together 
with the elders or chiefs of the Remenen ...... . 

I cannot guarantee the entire translation of this line, 
which I am aware presents considerable difficulties. 
The question here is with respect to the Remenen, who 
have been supposed to be the Lemenen or Libanus, by 
Rosellini,”” Sir Gardner Wilkinson,’® and Dr. Hincks; 7? 
but the name of the nation in the conquests of Ra- 
meses IIT. at Medinat Haboo,™ there written 
Lebanut, agrees more satisfactorily, not only cx 
with the Hebrew form, but also with the circum- |~Auw 
stance of the great campaigns of this monarch | o> 
having been carried on in Palestine. Mr. “2 
Osburn has well corrected this reading to that of 
Hermon®* in the campaigns of Sethos I., and supposed 
the people to be the Hermonites ; but even this involves 
the prefix of an additional syllable. I had previously 
suggested Armenia,®? supposing this to have been an 


74 Hincks, Trans. Brit. Arch. Assoc. p. 262; ‘An Attempt,’ &c., 
p. 45, No. 3, 1847; Select Papyri, Pl. xcviz. line 7. 

75, Select Papyri, Plate xcv1. 2, 4. 

76 Ibid. xcvi11. 2, 8, 9. 

7M. St. Tav. xv. 

78 Manners and Customs, Ser. 1. vol. i. pp. 386, 387. 

79 Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. 1847. 

8 Champollion, ‘Mon. tom. iii. Plate ccrv. : 

81 Testimony, p. 53. 62 Birch, Gallery. 
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old name of the country ; and it occurs as Armina®™ in 
the Persian cuneiform, and Harmini in the Chaldee.™ 
The single scene in which these people are represented 
at Karnak has been successively published by Rosellini,™ 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson,© and Mr. Osburn.” The first 
and last of these inquirers have given a translation of the 
accompanying text; but as it aids much in deciding 
the question, it will be as well to give it again. On 
the external wall of Karnak these scenes are thus 
arranged by Rosellini: Ruten —Remenen —[Mab]- 
anaim—Shasu in Pelusium, in his Ist year. 

The order is here evidently inverted: the Ruten are 
the most north; the Shasu or Arabs in Pelusium the 
most south. 

The king, Sethos I., has alighted from his chariot, 
and looks behind towards four Remenen who cut 
down trees, whilst two others supplicate at his feet. 
The entire upper half of the inscription is gone, and 
what remains is as follows : °° 

(1) ....... Remenen hew (2)... . great boat 
on the river (3) ..... there, as was done by the 
(4) great brethren of Amen (5)... rulingitt..... 
(6) .... with life and power ..... (7) [like] the 
Sun always ... . (8) lord of the upper and lower 
country, the strength of the born (9) Victorious over 
the bow lands (10) Seti, beloved of Phtah, wing ... 
(11) offered in his great victory, (12) powerful in his 
strength, (13) his .... (14)..... (15) .... 


8 Rawlinson, Journal of R. As. Society, vol. x. Part 1. p. 128. 
& Ibid. p. 58. 

% M. R. Tav. x3v1. 

86 Manners and Customs, Ser. 1. Pt. 1. 387. 

8” Testimony, p. 50. 

88 Rosellini, M. R. Tav. xvi. 
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day ..... (16) . . he sees them......... 
(17) who ws kind in his deeds (18) in the seats of Egypt, 
(19) guarding to fill the treasury (20) [with] the born 

The speech of the chiefs in this picture is as follows: 

(1) The great chiefs of the Remen (2) say in glorifying 
the lord of the world, (8) in magnifying his greatness, 
(4) thou appearest like thy father (5) Ra; thou hast 
lived with thy fame. 

Then follows the speech of the standard-bearer : 

(1) The speech of the standard-bearer on the left, 
(2) . . beloved of the good god, made lke 
(3) the Horus who has given life to the upper and lower 
world, (4) a lord like Mentu over all lands ; (5) behold 
the chiefs of the Ruten; thou hast struck terror an their 
limbs, (6) thou art called a lord. 

It is clear from this passage that the Ruten are pro- 
bably not so near Egypt as has been conjectured ; that 
they are connected with the Remen, of whose tributes, 
however, we find scarcely a further notice in this tablet. 

The hiatus which separates this from the next line 
does not indeed admit of our supplying the wanting 
texts. Mr. Osburn has ingeniously conjectured that 
in the conquests of Sethos I., already described, they 
are felling wood for the purposes of ship-building on the 
river; but the text is too mutilated to render this cer- 
tain, and no river of primary importance descends from 
the Hermon. 

The next line, No. 25, is one of the most important 
in the whole tablet : 

. of that land; then was a collection of all the things : 
those brought by the chief of Saenkar were [24] wngots’ 
weight of glass, or tin(?) 24 manufactured and [24? | 
ingots’ weight of glass, or tin (?) of Bebel. 
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The identity of Saenkar with Singara, 2. e. in the 
sense of the plains of Shinar, first proposed by Rosellini, 
appears from its geographical position in the ethno- 
graphical tablet to be proved. Mr. Osburn suggests 
the Lower Sinim, but the Upper being never men- 
tioned, renders it doubtful. The commencement of 
the name of Babel only exists in the Chevalier Lepsius’s 
copy, but that of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, made before 
the removal of the tablet, gives the whole. The diffi- 
culty here is to know whether a metal or material, 
such as tin or glass, or a blue colour, is intended. 

The city whose product the chief offered must be 
consequently 55, Babel, or Babylon, Bafvdav, the 
Babirush of the Persian cuneiform. There is some 
difficulty in deciding what is intended by the material 
chesebt, which is here mentioned as a substance which 
the chief of Saenkar brought in its rough state, as well 
as manufactured, and also a quantity from Bebel: it 
had been already mentioned in line 3, among the tri- 
butes of another people. Champollion fluctuates be- 
tween the idea of porcelain® and electrum.™ In the 
vases offered as tribute by the Asiatic people, gold, 
silver, copper, and an opaque glass, coloured with 
streaks, are generally represented. Either this, or the 
fact of finding it over some object coloured blue, in- 
duced Champollion to think it was porcelain. Calling 
this material z, let us examine the connection in which 
it is found, and the reasons that there are for consider- 
ing it a metallic body. 

On the return of Sethos I.,°! in his first year, is 
he escortung of the presents brought by his majesty 

then he returned from the wretched land of the Ruten, 


&® ‘Email, Gr. pp. 90, 520. ® Dict. p. 389; Gr. 502. 
91 Rosellini, M. R. xzivir. 1. 
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of silver, of gold, of x, of copper, and of all precious 
stones. 

In the treasury of Rameses IIT. [so-called Miamun], 
at Medinat Haboo, which is the third hall to the left, 
are the following precious materials: 

1000 sacks of gold. 

Gold of Kash [Ethiopia]. 

1000 sacks of gold of the waters. 

1000 ingots of gold of Nubia. 

Gold of the land of Teb. 

Electrum [kasha*] of the divine land. 

Electrum of P’hen-t {manufactured into vases and 
figures. | 

x of teveru or turur: So Jane Bee (tin of 


Tyre?) On the wall % it is represented like metal in a 
pile of rectangular ingots, like other metals, and pre- 
cedes copper. 

In the Ritual * it occurs in the following passages : 
that gate of Sesen-nu [Esh-mun] was made of bricks of 
eee clouds painted with x | blue], under the legs of 
that god, created in the day of the king Men-ka-ra. 

In that part of the Ritual® which refers to the preg- 
maic and pantheistic type of Amen, 
this 1s what is to be said over the figure of the god, 
raising lis arm, with two plumes on his head, his legs 
opened [bowed], his body [in the form] of a scarab, 
painted x [blue] on water [back ground or tinted] of 
electrum. 

It has been suggested by Dr. Hincks to me, that 


® Probably the Coptic KAYA—BGA. Cf. Tattam, Lex. Ling. 
Copt. voce. 
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chesebt 1s xaccitepos, or tin; but this metal was 
hardly known at the period, and could not have been 
offered in the raw and manufactured state from the 
plain of Shinar: indeed it was too precious to be 
made into vases of any dimension. Babylon might 
have procured it indeed from the straits of Banca, but 
this is not very probable. The earlier spoils obtained 
by the Jews, as those of Jericho, consisted of gold and 
silver, vessels of iron and brass, which were put into 
the treasury of the Lord;® and the wealth which 
tempted Achib from the same spoils was a Babylonian 
garment, and a gold wedge of fifty shekels’ weight.” 
Although Babylon seems to have been chiefly famous 
for her woollen goods, her tapestries, carpets, and 
linen,®® yet the tribute from Mesopotamia was gold, 
silver, copper vases, and precious stones. 

I will now pass to the next line, 26: 
13 purses’ weight in that year, with vessels [of gold and 
silver |, brought with [all the other good things) from 
that great land; eight rings of silver, making a weight 
of 301 ingots, white stone one great block, and taka- 
wood...... 
The remainder of the tribute is unfortunately indistinct, 
but it probably came from the North, and from the 
Ruten.? In the Theban tomb, P’hen-t, Peti, and the 
Ruten, all brought woods, but the greatest quantity 


% Joshua vi. 24. 97 Ibid. vii. 21, 24. 

88 Heeren Ideen. 2. Absch, 8vo, 1817, p. 181. Herod. 1. 195. 
Joseph. in Apion, Opuscul. 1045. | 

% The same wood occurs in line 34. 

100 The metal hence seems to have been brought in those ring in- 
gots which are represented at Beit el Weelly and elsewhere : they are 
called s-sh, and are distinct from the uten or ingots, which are called 
by Dr. Hincks (Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. 1847, p. 100) mna,—weighis, 
pounds. Champollion, Dict. 411, calls them rings. 
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from Peti appears to have been ebony, or a black«s6d 
which is subsequently mentioned. 

In the next line we again pass to the affairs of 
Central Asia; for, restore line 27,— | 
[when he came, then his majesty erected a tablet in| Na- 
haratna, to extend the frontiers of Kam | Egypt ]—sledges 
of stone were brought to hts majesty from the land of 
P’hen-t in that year, 1685 measures of pearls, gold . . 

There are two very distinct portions here. The 
replacing the tablet in Mesopotamia must have been 
on account of some political revolution, or still further 
extension of the empire: the next is the tribute from 
P’hun-t or P’hen-t. There is some difficulty about 
determining this people, and their direction. Cham- 
pollion reads the name of this people as the Libyans,’ 
in which he is followed by Rosellini. In the grand 
festival in honour of the god Kheb or Harsaphes, cele- 
brated by Rameses III. [Miamun], at Medinat Haboo, 
the negroes of P’hen-t participate in the honours of the | 
festival.'°? In the conquests of Sethos I., the P’hen-t | 
are ranked amongst the northern enemies of Egypt, | 
close to the Shasu.’ Sir Gardner Wilkinson places | 
them more south than the Ruten."* Mr. Osburn'® | 
considers them the people of Punon or-Sevn, close to : 
Mount Hor; but from the pictorial representation of 
this very tablet given by Mr. Hoskins!® and Sir G. 
Wilkinson, it was evidently a country inhabited by a 
mixed population of red and black races. Yet the 

101 Lettres Ecrites. 

102 Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Ser. 11. Plate yxxv1. s. 14. 
' The Shasu were most decidedly in Palestine. 
1088 Rosellini, M. R. ux. 
104 Manners and Customs, Ser. 1. pp. 364, 374. 
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same name is undoubtedly mixed up with the Shasu and 
the Khita.'°"’ Their subjugation appears to have been 
commenced by Amenemha II. of the 12th dynasty,'® 
and their name may contain the original element of 
ow-.£ and Poen-i, and represent, at the same time, a 
portion of the Philistim in Syria, and their settlements 
in the Marmorica among the black population of Libya. 
The stone they contributed was probably granite, for 
two obelisks of Syenitic, or rose granite, form a part of 
it in the tomb of the officer, and these are probably the 
very obelisks '° subsequently erected at the gate of the 
granite sanctuary: the name of the stone which follows 
is anam, of which a basket and a tall conical heap are: 
seen in the Theban tomb, coloured red or dusky brown: 
it is the Coptic ANAWH2, and means gems, precious 
stones, generally,"’° and is by no means restricted to 
the sense of pearl,''’ which came into Egypt from the 
fisheries of the Red Sea, and would render it necessary 
to place P’hen-t to the east of Egypt. The following 
line (28) is a repetition of line 15, and, like that line, 
is so detached as not to be satisfactorily assignable to 
its proper nation. It reads— 

.. .- 114 calves, 305 bulls, un all 419, [coming in 
boats laden| with wory, ebony, strong hair or hides of 
goats, and all other good things of that land. 

The Chev‘. Lepsius has restored doubtfully the first 
portion, and no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
of the cipher after bulls, nor after the totality, which, 

107 Cf. Rosellini, M. R. uxt. 

108 Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 1. p. 45. 

109 As a praise of Rameses II. in the Sallier Papyrus, Select Papyr. 
Pl. xxv. last line, it is stated of him that he had brought obelisks from 
Elephantina. 

NO Peyron, Lex. Ling. Copt. p. 9. 

Nl Ag conjectured by Champollion, Gr. p. 90. 
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throughout the inscription, as lines 11, 16, always. 
is equal to the previous ciphers. I translate here 
the word = 3h hebeni an haben, ebenum, by 


ebony. It occurs also in lines 36 and 43. The value 
assigned to the plough =” is heb “21 or kheb 
®] "3 to plough, this single symbol here representing 
that sound. Now at Beit el Weelly the people 
of Kash bring tusks of ivory and logs of ebony to 
Rameses II.; and in the Theban tomb the people of 
the southern Peti, or ‘‘ bow lands,” probably the 
Phutim, and the inhabitants of the happy West, or 
Euhesperides, bring ebony and ivory to the king. It 
may therefore be supposed that this part of the tablet 
refers to the Western tributaries of Egypt. Wool was 
used in Egypt for stuffing sandals, at least, if not for 
several other purposes. ''* 

In the next line (29) is part of a similar inscription : 

. [44 calves] 60 bulls, wn all 104, coming in the 

boats laden with every good thing in that land, measured 
on the spot:in the same manner. In the 34th year, 
then his majesty was in the land of the Tahai [in his 
10th expedition. | 

If this is connected with the following line, the 
events were of a military nature; for, line 30 is 

. fortresses captured [in that year] were 2, sur- 

rendered on the banks of the Iukasa 1, total 3—the 
captives brought by the. ... . 


12 Cf, Young, Hier. Pl. xu1. F. 

118 Cf, line 18, a variation of det Ye for xeb, ‘ploughing : * this word 
for ebony, with its full phonetic complement, is given in the table 
Lepsius, Auswahl, Taf. 1x. 

114 The excellence of the goats of this part of the world was we 
known. Cf. Theocr. Id. m1. 5. Plin. vir. c. 76. Yates, Text 
Antig. 8vo, London, 1843, pp. 132, 138. 
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The restoration of Chev’. Lepsius in this passage is 
of a doubtful character; for ‘“‘in that land’? would be 
as good as in that year: cf. line 9, &c., and the part 
¥% which generally winds up the sentence, is — 
altogether erroneous. Iukasa, which also occurs in 
line 45, although mis-written 00 $2 4. 4e0 for FQ: 
in the final, I regard as the name of the Oxus or 
"Ofvs, whose ancient aboriginal name was Khodsha,!"® 
although in the Hebrew, Gihon. Nor would there 
be any difficulty in a march to the Oxus. The revolt 
of the Bactrians is stated by Diodorus to have been 
the subject on the palace of Osymandyas, and the 
passage of Tacitus carries Rameses still further east. 
These may have been dreams; but as both wrote 
after the Alexandrian Greeks had studied the history 
of Egypt, it is more probable that they were true: 
nor do I see a greater difficulty than in the march of 
Cambyses to Ethiopia, in that of Darius to the Tanais, 
or in that of Alexander to the Indus. But once 
launched upon the-Euphrates, a disciplined force must 
have been soon master of the plains of Central Asia. 

In the next line (81) is part of a tribute formula, 

.. with their children..... 40 [horses], 15 chariots 
worked with gold and silver, gold vessels, gold in rings, 
weighing 50 ingots, 8 purses, gold vases of that land, to- 
gether with rings, 173 ingots’ weight, [ .. bricks of] tron. 

115 Ritter, Erdkunde, ii. p. 512: the word pM means “‘ the river,” 
(Reland, de Situ, s. 16, p. 32,) and is found prefixed to the names of 
the Araxes, the Ganges, the Wolga, and foreign rivers; although, 
when put alone, designating ‘‘the river’? (Oxus). Rosenmuller, 
Bibl. Geog. Central Asia, 1. p. 66. As it is unaccompanied by the 
determinatives of river, it probably means the Oxiana, or region of 
the Oxus; but the determinative, as in Naharaina, cf. lines 18, 27, 61, 


may have been omitted. Iukasa is one of the mystical names of 
Amen.—Lepsius, Todt. uxxix. c. 165, line 1. 
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This tribute probably came from the Ruten-nu, if the 
Chevalier Lepsius’s restoration of the horses is correct, 
cf. line 32; but there is some ambiguity about the 
other part of this inscription: the terms ufen 2,2 
and as | & seem to imply weight, the one of a greater 
weight and the other its sub-multiple; yet as the gold 
is always offered in the pictures in four forms—1, as 
elegant vases, or ornaments ; 2, as rectangular ingots ; 
3, as circular rings; 4, as small bags or purses—it 
is possible that these four conditions are mentioned ; 
and if we must suppose a weight, the uten [mna of 
Dr. Hincks] will be the greater or ‘‘ingot’s weight ;”’ 
the as, the ‘‘ purse’s weight,” as its subdivision ; and 
as no higher number than thirteen parts are mentioned, 
probably in a double decimal system. 

The subsequent line (32) not improbably contained 

the rest of the tribute,— 
... wood, kam-wood, ses-wood....... together with 
6 poles....ofa...{[ pavihon?] ... decorated with 
brass, filled in with stones, along with all the good 
things of that land. Now the tribute of Ruten in 
that year was... brood mares. 

In the Theban tomb are the Ruten bringing choice 
and rare woods. Kam or black wood might be sup- 
posed to be ebony, if it had not been mentioned under 
its proper name, hebin: it might be intended for Kaw 
reeds, for the Ruten offer elegantly made mats, and 
the bamboo might have been classed as a reed by the 
Egyptians ; or, we may suppose it to be gum-wood, 
the Nin goma of the Talmud, the xoupi of the Greeks, 
the gummus of the Romans, and KOWH of the Copts, 
(Peyr. Lex. Ling. Copt. p. 67.) Ses might also be 
cace (tow), the coarse stalk of flax, or even the cele- 
brated sesamum ; but the determinative pod has been ._ 
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said to be that of an acacia, although it more resembles 
that of a bean. I must confess I do not know what 
particular plant is meant. I will now pass to the next 
line (83)— | | 

. of the work of the country .. . ingots [6 purses’ 
weight|],..... all gems, vases [of lead] and iron, and 
80 bricks of iron in its earth [i.e. tron ore], 11 bricks of 
lead, 12 ingots [ pounds] of paint, gems, green felspar, 
emeralds (?) ......06- 

Although the name of the people is here wanting, 
yet by comparing this part of the inscription with the 
Theban tomb, where the last materials are seen offered 
by the chiefs of the Southern Peti or Libya, it is 
evident that these substances came from hence; and 
there is a basket of a green material called sesem. 

In the next line (34) is— 

2080 jars of conserve of dates [balsams ?], 508 measures 
of wine, taka or tamka-wood, chariots, ses-wood, ken- 
ku-t-wood, with all the excellent wood of that land. 
Then all the lands came to his majesty, offering all 
other good things for his majesty to receive ..... 

The tribute here is apparently from the Ruten, who 
are represented bringing valuable wood : taka might be 
the guiacum, which we know the Egyptians used, and 
the kenku-t may then be a species of the KENTG6 or 
fig-tree,—if these words are not names of some wooden 
furniture or implements. | 

In the 35th line is— 
... all the chief woods in logs(?) to his majesty. The 
tribute of the chief of the Ast in that year was 108 
bricks of tron, 2080 ingots of pitch, 5 bricks of lead, 
1200 lumps (?) of lead, 110 ingots’ weight of glass 
[ten ?], 1 tusk of wory...... 

The commencement of the inscription undoubtedly 
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refers to the Ruten, or a cognate people. The Asi 
seem to have been an important people for their 
mineral wealth : besides lead, there is a variety of this 
metal called tahtt-nens, perhaps an ore. 

It is to be observed, that fhe expression which I be- 
lieve to be ‘‘ ingots” 1s never attached to iron or lead 
in this inscription ; but that these metals are always 
reckoned by bricks, or pigs, as we call them, which is 
a strong presumption that the group for gold does not 
merely apply to weight but also to shape. The material 
seft | supposed to be pitch, the Coptic Clpi"® or CI4I 
and the Hebrew M5} zefeth; for the same substance 


is called [%S on the alabaster palettes or slabs 
of the 12th dynasty, with a vase for its determinative ; 
and on a rectangular sarcophagus in the British Museum 
it has the }¢ calathus vase, which appears determi- 
_—~—~—~native of objects of a piceous or oily nature. As, 
however, it is here reckoned by ingots or pigs, and 
not by vases, it is evident that the pitch was solid, 
not liquid, consequently petroleum or bitumen. This 
tribute might have come from Mesopotamia, where 
iron and lead abounded.’ These people, Asi, are 
also known from other monuments, for they were 
vanquished subsequently by Seti I., and in the order 
after Kanana or Canaan, and before Mennus."!® They 
may be the Is or His of Herodotus, the modern 
Hit,"9 whence the mineral pitch came; although it 


116 Peyron, Lex. Ling. Copt. p. 194. 

117 Cf, Herod. 1. 186, Diod. u. 8, Curt. v. 4, for the iron and 
lead cramps by which the great bridge of the Euphrates was he 
together; also the plating of the gates. Abydenus in Euseb. Pre 
Ev. 1x. 41. 

118 Rosellini, M. R. tx1. tom. i. Parte 1. p. 420. 

119 Rosenmuller, Bibl. Geog. Central Asia, vol. 11. p. 60. 
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was no doubt also supplied from the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea. 

Continuing the inscription of the tablet (in line 36), 
total 64: 105 bulls, 170 calves, total 275, coming in 
boats laden with wory and ebony, and all the true things 
of that land; the quota of Kash in the same manner. 
The tribute of the Vavat was . . . goldingots .... 

It is evident that the preceding portion of this line 
refers to the tribute rendered by Kash or Ethiopia, 
which at Beit el Weelly is paid to Rameses II. in 
cattle, ivory, and ebony ; which wood they must have 
procured in commerce from India. The tribute here 
seems prescriptive, and indicates the permanent hold 
which the Pharaohs had obtained over the soil. The 
term Kash is a fluctuating and uncertain territorial 
appellation: it is supposed to be the Kush of Scrip- 
ture, the GWY or EtWY of the Copts, which, after 
all, is merely ‘‘ the frontier.” It follows always after 
the grand territorial divisions of the South; but the 
term Peti or Phuti for the present Nubia is found 
on the monuments, is found up to the second cataract 
from whence Kash or Ethiopia apparently commenced ; 
and it is to be observed that the name of none of the 
great localities where the Pharaohs subsequently placed 
the temples of their deities is found amongst the con- 
quered nations, which seems to prove an early military 
occupation of the country. In the next line (387)— 
[together with] all the other good things of that land, 
measured by the Vavat in the same manner. In the 
tharty-fifth year, then his majesty was in the land of the 
Tahai in his tenth expedition, and his majesty approached 
the fortress ‘of Aruana. Then was the assembly of the 
wretched fallen ..... | 

The Vavat, as a distant Ethiopian people, have 
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already occurred, and been explained in the considera- 
tion of this tablet; the only question is about the 
Aruana.’® Although not precisely the same, it closely 
resembles the names of the fortresses of the Khita, 
recorded in the treaty of Rameses II. with that people ; 
and the Tahai, as we have already seen, were placed in 
that direction. 

The next line (88) is much mutilated, and its sense 
obscure,— 

. . of the disturbers of the world, their infinite number . 
‘went along to fight with his majesty .... . the stand 
of the T[ahennu],...... his majesty with them ; 
the stand made by the troops of his majesty every time 
of reconnottring ; the bringing of: the convoy by his 
majesty (?) with the tume of ...... ? 

This appears to refer to a march, but I candidly con- 
fess I am not certain of the translation here, neither do 
I know of a similar text to compare it with: the only 
restoration I have here made is the Tahennu, a people 
certainly not otherwise mentioned in the tablet, but yet 
known as early as the 12th dynasty, and with whom the 
Egyptian monarch might have come in contact. We 
hence pass, however, to events probably connected 
with the same part of the history (1. 39) of Naharaina 

. each of them was about to fall down prostrate one 
after another (?) before his majesty, with the other pri- 
soners led by his majesty himself from the land of 
Tatanen (?), the chiefs of Naharaina. 

The sense of this seems to have run on to the next 
line, which continues to refer to the same event; but 
here are the tributes (line 40),— 

... two fighting [cuirasses] . . . ingots’ weight of brass, 


12 Tt might be the Aloni, who were placed at the confluence of the 
Zabatus and Tigris. 
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and other captured things brought by the troops of his 
majesty from . . . , 10 chiefs as prisoners, 180 horses, 
and 60 chariots ..... | 

Comparing this -line with 41, it would appear that 
the two fighting objects were called mes ; they are not 
improbably the cuirass. Chariots, or harness and 
horses, in the tomb so often cited already, came from 
the North. 

In the following line (41) we have— 

15 fighting helmets (?),’™ . . breast-plates, 5 . . brass 

. welded with iron for the head, 5 wooden bows 

of the Kharu, and girdles (?) made of ...... | 

It is interesting here to find the Kharu, or, as I 
believe, the people of Syria, mentioned, as well as to 
perceive that they were distinguished for the excellence 
of their bow-making. They are different from. the 
Taru or Tyrians.'* The king does not appear to have 
conquered them, but only to have received their bows 
apparently from another people.'* Seti I., on the 
contrary, was actively employed with them. 


121 There is some difficulty in knowing what the objects mentioned 
in this line are: the khener or khenel are mentioned in the Anas- 
tasi Papyrus, No. 1, Select Papyri ux1t. lines 1 & 2, where the person 
speaking says, ‘‘ I address my father, who has given orders millions of 
times; I have addressed those who bear khener (helmets of leather ?) on 
the heads.” In another part of the same papyrus, the writer says, 
‘* Thy arm of the asbta (cuirass?) and thy khener (helmet) were cut in 
the darkness,” in an adventure, in which the chariot (?) and horse are 
also mentioned (Ibid. x1x. line 8, p. 143). It would appear from these 
passages that a kind of helmet must be mtended. ° 

122 Cf. Select Papyri, Pl. uv. 1. Anastasi, i. p. 21. Dr. Hincks, 
Transactions of British Archzeological Association, 8vo, London, 1846, 
p. 254. 

123 Although the vines of the Kharu are recorded, (Select Papyri, 
Pl. xcvir. line 1, and Hincks, p. 262,) I cannot regard it as Chalybon 
or Helbon ; for the fact of a galley passing between Egypt and Kharu 
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In the next line (42) — 

. 246 .. . 1 chariot worked 
with gold, and 20 chariots worked with silver and gold. 

What the three substances mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this line are, I do not know ; they are 
all mineral, and are called kar or kal, tata, abh-ti; 
mestem '™* is perhaps stibium: the chariots came from 
the northwards. From hence, the next line (43)— 

. with ebony, and wory, and all the good and true 
things of that land, together with the quota [of the Kash 
in the same manner ; the tributes brought by the chiefs of 
the. .... were] 21 vases of frankincense, 989 jars 
of conserve of dates or balsams. 

This line is in a very mutilated condition, and the 
restoration of the Chevalier Lepsius requires correctign. 
The end of the former line undoubtedly was such a 
quantity of cattle, coming with the boats laden with 
ebony and ivory, fe. This ebony and ivory must have. 
come from the S. Peti, or from Ethiopia. I restore 
Kash, which after all must have been comprised in 
the previous geographical name. The ciphers here 
are imperfect ; 21 is only part of a much larger num- 
ber: neither is there any means of judging from whom 
the frankincense and conserves came, probably from a 
Syrian or Arabian people. In all cases the name of 
this people has disappeared from the tablet in the 
tomb: frankincense and bitumen come from the Ru- 
ten. This expression, according to the quota, is the 


(Hincks, p. 257, 258, and Papyrus Anastasi, 1v. p. 3, Select Papyni, 
Pl. uxxxiv.), shows that Kharu was some part of the Syrian coast, 
and possibly of the Tyrian dominion, as conjectured by Mr. Osburn, 
Egypt, Testimony, p. 78. 

124 Rosellini, M. R. Tav. xxix. Cf. Lepsius, Todt. ux1. 1449, 30. 
Mestem-en-ha is joined to perfume. 
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indicta gentibus tributa, to which I shall subsequently 
refer... . 

Lime 44.—in his thirteenth powerful expedition, then 
his majesty.was molesting [the land of the Tahar] . . . 
the carved [vessels .of that land. | 

This was, undoubtedly, preceding his 37th year, and 
is the last date whith occurs'on the tablet; and the 
tribute seems to have been from the Tahai, who con- 
tinue to be subsequently mentioned. 

Line 45:—of wood by the. inch, the cubit, and the 
etl—hostages from the banks of the Iukasa...... . 

This shows that these people, probably of the Oxus, 
as has already been stated, contributed wood for their 
tribute. . . | 

Line 46.—-3 heads of goats, 1 lidn’s head, vases, ail 
kinds of work from the Tahai. 

The heads of lions and of. goats may either refer to 
the aetual gold and silver heads of thesé animals, which 
are represented as offered by the people of Kefa,'® in 
the tomb of the masters of the ceremonies, so often 
cited, or else to vases decorated with these heads; and 
similar objects are offered in the reign of Thothmes III. 
by the people of Naharaina or of Mesopotamia. It is, 
perhaps, more probable that this portion of the tribute 
came from the Kfa. 

Line 47.5 tusks of iwory and offerings(?) of wory 
and of sess-wood, 68 ingots’ weight of ...... 

There is no clue as to where this came from, except 
it is from the’ Ruten, among whose offerings a material 
with the same name of men, or menkh, wrapped up in 
reeds or parcels like mats, is seen. 

That the political interest still continued north, is 
evident from the subsequent line (49)— 

125 Wilkinson, loc. cit. Pl. 1v.; Hoskins’s A®thiopia, loc. cit. 
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Line 48.— according to the measure of Tahai, with 
bushels of corn [. . . . jars] of frankincense .... 

Line 49.—240 measures of gems,'* .. . . work of 
wretched Kash, 100 ingots’ weight of gold ..... 

These must have come either from Libya or the 
South. The Ethiopians could have easily procured 
pearls from the great fisheries of the Red Sea; and the 
abundance of its gold is mentioned in the dim accounts 
of the interior of Africa which have reached us through 
the credulous and uncritical Greek historians. En- 
graved stones, according to Auschines!”’ in his Erycia, 
circulated among the Ethiopians instead of money ; 
and these people enjoyed among the Greeks a spurious 
reputation for what was probably nothing more than 
the extraction of these valuable stones from the mines 
of the interior. 

Line 50.—16 prisoners, 77 cows and calves, approach- 
ang in the boats [laden with wory and ebony, and all the 
good things of that land. | 

This has undoubtedly reference to the same Kash or 
Ethiopia. 

Line 51.—229 horses, 2 fly-flaps, with 1 gold ring 1* 
of 12 ingots’ weight. 

These, for reasons already “eveloped, must have 
come from the Ruten-nu. 

Line 52.—white calcareous stone, white men [stone], 
natron, brown stone, all which are of that land. 

These should, apparently, come from the P’hen-t or 
Libya, in which direction the nation principally lay. 


126 Cf. Champ. Gr. Eg. p. 87, who translates the measure ‘ ounces 
of pearls.’ 

127 Grotefend, in the Num. Chron. vol. i. p. 243. 

128 Cf. this part of the inscription with the tet, fabella, presented 
by Thothmes III. Champ. Mon. cccxvi. cccxvi. 
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Line 53.— ses-wood of that land, with all the good 
and true things of .that land; then all approached 


proffering..... 
Line 54.—of the Tahai, with each of the measures of 
frankincense and conserves ...... 


Here we may probably restore,— 
[with vases of silver and gold, of the fabric] of the 
Tahat. | 

This ends the whole of the continuous portion of the 
tablet ; but there are a few more lines given, both in 
the copy of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and that of the 
Chevalier Lepsius: they probably formed part of the 
broken portion on the left hand. As they stand at 
present, it is impossible to restore them satisfactorily ; 
all that can be done is to translate them, for the objects 
specified formed an important item in the statistics. 

Line 55.—326 calves, 40 (mahet) large white ante- 
lopesand .. . gazelles . . . (probably from Libya.) 

Line 56.—30 chariots worked with gold and silver, 
with painted poles... . . pure men [slaves]... . 

This from Naharaina, and probably referable to one 
of the tributes thence. 

Line 57.—. . . bulls, 13 calves, 530 bulls, 84 asses, 
brass(?).... 

Here, again, probably from the east of Egypt. 


The tribute of asses is significant: most of the neigh- 


bouring countries used them for riding, and the 
Egyptians for sutlers of their camp, and agricultural 
purposes. 
Line 58.—of the Tahai making to fly the...... 
Line 59.—2'9 ... . worked by the wretched Kash, 
and above 300 ingots (imperfect cipher) of gold... . 


129 T am uncertain what the word mashu means; it occurs in con- 
nection with corn in the Ritual, Lepsius. Todt. Taf. xxxrx. c. 109, 
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Line 60.—254 .. . . 10 prisoners, pure men and 
pure women, cows, calves ...... 

Line 61.— Naharaina, horses and men, pure men . . 

It is to be observed that the horses here are calied 
h-tar, and not sesem, as from the Ruten. 

Line 62.—the prisoners [led by] the spirits of his 
majesty ..... 

Thus closes, unfortunately, one of the most important 
documents for the history of Central Asia: What 
additional importance it would have possessed had it 
been perfect, and revealed more fully the extent of the 
victories of Egypt ! 

There can be no doubt that ‘this; or a similar inscrip- 
tion, was the identical one translated by the Egyptian 
priests to Germanicus, on the. occasion of bis visit to 
Thebes. Tacitus says,'°°—‘‘ Mox visit veterum The- 
barum magna vestigia, et manebant structis molibus 
literee Atgyptize priscam opulentiam complexe : jussus: 
que e senioribus sacerdotum patrium sermonem inter- 
pretari, referebat, habitasse quondam septingenta millia 
setate militari: atque eo cum exercitu regem Rhamsem 
Libya, Aithiopia, Medisque et Persis et Bactriano ac 
Scytha potitum ; quasque terras Syri Armeniique, et 
contigui Cappadoces colunt, inde Bithynum, hinc Ly- 
cium ad mare imperio tenuisse. wWegebantur et indicta 
gentibus tributa, pondus argenti et aurt, numerius a?- 
morum equorumque, et dona témpits, ebur atque odores, 
guasque copias frumenti, et omnium utensilium queque 
natio penderet, haud minus magnifica quam nunc vi 
Parthorum aut potentia Romana jubentur.” 

The latter part.of this imscription so exactly coincides 
line 5, and is said to be 4 cubits in length. Dr. Hincks has suggested 


to me that it means wagyons. 
189 Annal. 11. 60, 4. 
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with the language of the tablet, that it appears almost 
certain that this was the identical tablet read to Ger- 
manicus; and the difference of the name of the two 
monarchs may be thus explained. Arrived at.the first 
propylon of Karnak, the exploits of Rameses II. would 
be explained to Germanicus, as they form the sculp- 
tures represented on that part of the edifice: when he 
reached the granite sanctuary, the trrbutes brought to 
Fhothmes III. would be detailed to him ; and the his- 
torian, already familiar with the name of the first 
monarch, might not have been careful enough to dis- 
criminate between his exploits and those of the second. 
Some instances of similar tributes are known. In the 
grand festival given by Ptolemy Philadelphus'*' to the 
Alexandrians, the Ethiopians brought 600 tusks of 
elephants, 2000 logs of ebony, vessels of gold and 
silver containing the finest gold, 2400 dogs, men 
bearing trees, various animals, birds, and beasts, parro- 
quets and other birds from Efhiopia, in cages, 130 
sheep, 300 Arabian sheep, 20 from the island of Nubia. 
(Argo), 26 buffaloes white as snow, 8 from Ethiopia, 
3 brown bears, | white one, 14 leopards, 6 panthers, 
4 lynxes, | giraffe, 1 rhinoceros. Inthe account of 
these people, given in Scylax, they are described as 
selling the skins of stags, teeth of elepharits, droves of 
domestic animals, richest furniture, bottles of ivory ; 
and on the occasion of the queen of Sheba’s visit to 
Solomon, that queen brought him 120 talents of gold, 
besides quantities of spices and incense. One, per- 
haps, of the most remarkable tributes is that men- 
tioned by Julius Valerius, a writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, in his Life of Alexander the Great, as given by 
the Ethiopian queen, Candace, to that monarch. It 
181 Athen. lib. v. 
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much resembles, indeed, similar letters written by the 
Roman emperors to their pretors in Gaul, but yet may 
be considered to embody the opinions or knowledge 
of the Romans respecting the products of Ethiopia. 
In her letter to Alexander,'*? the queen says, —‘‘ You 
will therefore have, as a proof of our friendship, 100 of 
the largest sized bricks of gold, 5 Ethiopian youths, 6 
parrots, 6 phryges, and, beside these, a crown for our 
god Amon, very precious for its emeralds, pearls, and 
workmanship: added to these, 10 chests full of all 
kinds of pearls and gems, and 80 more chests of 
ivory, have I sent along with them, for your use and 
pleasure, as well as all kinds of animals of our country, 
—350 elephants, 6 pards, 80 rhinoceroses, 4 panthers, 
90 dogs which hunt men, 300 bulls, and 1500 logs of 
ebony, which I will send as soon as you order them to 
be transmitted.”’ 

The value of this tablet, for the development o of the 
history of Central Asia, is very great. Egypt was in 
her zenith; the tribute she then received was of im- 
mense value, and her empire was in contact with 
the great Assyrian monarchy,—a point of consider- 
able interest in an historical view, as the recent 


132 Cf, Mai. Classic. Vet. 8vo, Rome, t. vii. 1835, p. 195-200. “‘Ha- 
bebis ergo, tibi ex nobis amicitiz argumentum, centum laterculos auri 
grandissimos, A{thiopas impubes quinque, psittacos sex, phrygasque 
sex, praterque hec, Hammoni deo nostro coronam, smaragdis, ac 
margaritis, etiam toreumatis, pretiosiorem. His et loculos refertissi- 
mos cujuscunque margaritarum, atque gemmarum ad’° decem nu- 
merum, eburneosque alios loculos octoginta, un& misi usibus et 
deliciis tuis: ferarumque genera que sunt nostratia, elephantos tre- 
centos quinquaginta, pardos sex, rhinocerotas octoginta, pantheras 
vero quatuor, canes etiam in homines efferacissimos nonaginta, tauros 
trecentos, virgas hebeni mille atque quingentas, que cum primim 
auferendum jusseris transmittentur. 
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discoveries of Mr. Layard are said to have brought to 
light cartouches of Egyptian monarchs discovered at 
Nineveh. Nor did the immediate successors of the 
great Thothmes lose at once the superiority which they 
had acquired. Under Thothmes IV." the chiefs of 
Naharaina appear -in the most submissive manner 
before the king, and pray that they may receive the 
breath of life; while it is evident from the tomb of the 
officer in which they are found, that the military power 
of the empire was maintained in all its vigour. Under 
Amenophis II., we find an officer named Amenhept, 
entitled the royal attendant on the footsteps of his 
majesty in the North and South, who has gone from 
Mesopotamia'* to the Kalaa or Gallas (?) at the side 
of his majesty ; an officer in the Tourah quarries records 
that he set up tablets in Mesopotamia ;**° and Ameno- 
phis III., in the temple which he built at Soleb, did 
not fail to record his triumphs over Mesopotamia and 
Singara. Between this period and Sethos I. there is 
a blank which must be filled up by the hypothesis that 
Egypt lost her conquests; for Sethos I., in his first 
year, has to expel the Shos or Shepherds from Pelu- 
sium. He, however, a second time “extended his 
victories to the tips of the world, his seats to Meso- 
potamia:”’ but the conquest was ephemeral; for al- 
though Rameses II. probably went still farther north, 
the third Rameses was engaged with the frontier 
people of the coasts of Syria, the Philistines, who 
seem in the interval to have risen into power. 


183 Champ. Mon. tom. ii. Plate cux. 

18 Hincks, Trans. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xix. Part v1. 4to, 
Dublin, p. 12. 

185 Vyse, Journal, 8vo, Lond. 1842—-Tourah Quarries, Plate 11. 
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Aaumes, or Amasis, services of an Egyptian officer of this name, 323, e¢ seq. 

Accents, in some Latin inscriptions, 316. 

Achilles, question respecting his pursuit of Hector round the city of Priam, 134; 
reputed tomb of, 167, 171; its distance from that of Ajax, 168, note. 

“Aytos ’AGavdoros, hill so called, 173. 

ZEsyetes, places supposed to be their tumuli, 119, 155. 

Aiazzi, Signor, an erroneous charge brought by him against Mr. Roscoe, 50,.e¢ seg. 

Ajax, supposed tomb of this hero, 167. 

Alison, Mr., account of a letter from, describing the removal of the Budram 
Marbles, 256. 

Al Kads, the holy, the modern name given to Jerusalem by the Arabs, 60. 

Alphabets, national, in Asia Minor, derived from the Greek, 34. 

Amoun: on the God Amoun, and the Derivation of his Name. By W. Osburn, Esq., 
jun., 305-307. Amoun an impersonation of the sun, 305; of late introduction 
into the mythology of Egypt, «d., but a favourite deity, 306; a deification of 
Ham, 307. 

Amphipolis, inscription at, 235. 

Amphora, age of the famous Panathenaic one in the British Museum, 278; has 
been underrated, #., note. 

Anam, Egyptian name of a kind of stone, its signification, 357. 

Anapus, battle of, on what day fought, 84. 

Antefixa, an architectural ornament, whence derived, 188, 189. 

Apollo, had a temple on Mount Cynortium, 231, 232, note. 

Arcadians, employed as mercenaries, 36. 

Art, Athenian, its Egyptian origin indicated, 295, note. 

Asi, @ people tributary to Egypt, 362. 

Asia Minor, by whom peopled, 216; its pottery and tombs little known, 291, note. 

Ass, extensive use of this animal, in and about Egypt, 369. 

Astarta, 333, 345. 

Atchik Keui, in the plain of Troy, the supposed site of Ilium, 114, 137, 146, 174. 

Atet, or Atesh, perhaps Edessa, a city captured by Rameses the Great, 336-339. 

Athens, vases discovered at, 286-288. 

Atreus, his treasury, at Mycene, ornaments on it described, 265, e¢ seg.; cor- 
rectly ascribed to the Atride, 271. 

Aulis, site of, 238; distinct from Mycalessus, ¢5., and 239. 


Baalik, an eminence in the Ilian plain, 126. 

Basket, the type of certain vases, 286, - 

Batieia, a tumulus in the Trojan plain, 142. 

Battles, of the Iliad, where they chiefly took place, 159. 

Beshika Bay, described, 110, 111. 

Birch, Dr., basis of his work on Charles the First’s share in the transactions 
of the Earl of Glamorgan, 53. 
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Brrcg, S., Esq.: observations by him on the Hieroglyphical Inscription of the 
Obelisk of the Atmeidan at Constantinople, 218-228 ; on the Statistical Tablet 
of Karnak, 317-373. 

Biscari Museum, 179. 

Blasi, D. Salvadore M. di, his account of a Greek inscription, 195. 

Bones, found in a sepulchral vase, 289. 

Bonomt, J., Esq.: paper by, on the Site of Memphis and the Statue of Sesostris, 
297-304 ; on the Budriim Marbles, 308, 309. 

Bounarbashi, the supposed site of Ilium, 125, et seq. 

Budrim, ancient Marbles taken from the walls of its castle, probably belonged to 
the Mausoleum, 46; date of the erection of that fortress, 47; called the castle 
of St. Peter, 47, 48, note. 

Buprou’m Marsues: paper on the Budriim Marbles. By W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
251-257. These fragments, drawn and engraved in the middle of the last 
century, 252, are in a late style of art, 253; resemblance of them to the 
Xanthian Marbles, 255; their removal described, 256; attempt to restore the 
Mausoleum, #3. 

—_—__—_—__————: note on the Budriim Marbles tn the British Museum. By 
J. Bonomi, Esq., 308, 309. Description of these remains, 308; peculiarity in 
the proportions of the figures, 309. 

Burees, Groree, M. A.: remarks by, on some Lacuna in Thucydides, 76-102. 

Burcon, THomas, Esq.: memoir by, entitled, 4n Attempt to Point out the Vases 
of Greece Proper which belong to the Heroic and Homeric ages, 258-296. 


Cadytis, of Herodotus, supposed to be Jerusalem, 59, ef seg. 

Camp, of the Achzans, on the plain of Ilium, 132. 

Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, tribute presented by, 371. 

Canter, his labours in supplying the lacunz of ancient authors, 77. 

Caria, prevalence there of Greek art and Greek customs, 30; care bestowed by its 
inhabitants on the sepulchres of their families, 40. 

Carystia, 250. 

Caylus, Compte de, his attempt to restore the tomb of Mausolus, 256; engraving 
by, representing an ancient tomb in Algeria, 257. 

Cemeteries, of the Greeks, situated outside their towns, 264, note, and 290. 

Chalcis, inscriptions at, 233. 

Charles I., his promises of toleration to the Irish, 55; proved by two original 
letters, 56, 57; character of these documents, 58. 

Charm, or incantation, ancient one, 19. 

Chesebt, a precious material presented in tribute, 353, e¢ seq. 

Chiblak, in the plain of Troy, 151, 155. 

Churches, ruins of, in Euboea, 245. 

Cities, ancient, of Asia, reduced in importance by the Macedonian conquest, 40. 

Clematis, derivation of the name of this plant, 181. 

Coins, what they indicate as to the age of cities, 272, 273. 

Colossus, see Memphis. 

Colours, used on Greek vases, 191; how varied, 260, note. 

Colquhoun, Patrick, Esq., his translation of an Excursus on the Homeric 
Ilium, 103. 
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Compotus: Jredited Notices relating to some Early Writers on the Compotus. 
By Thomas Wright, Esq., 68-75. Compotus, a part of astronomical science, 
68. Hilperic, a monk of Grandval, wrote on this subject, in the tenth cen- 
tury, 70-72. Account of Gerland, another writer on it, 72-75. Dangerous 
points of controversy involved in the science of the Compotus, 74. 

Corfu, inscription found at, 1. 

Cyclopean architecture: Troy probably built in this style, 127, 128; its charac- 
teristics, 274; connected with the Pelasgians, 281, note. 


Dalton, Richard, engraved the Budram Marbles, 252. 

Dates, in MSS., commonly relate to the transcription, not the authorship, 71. 

Delphi, inscriptions from, 4, et seg. 

Demetrius of Scepsis, wrote on the geography of the Trojan plain, 115; his 
description of it, 138. 

Demosthenes, lacune in, supplied, 80. 

Dhrama, inscription at, 235. 

Diana, account of a dedication to, 232, note. 

Dimrek, a river considered by Ulrichs to be the Simois, 152, 153. 

Dwelling, ancient Greek, 247. 

Dystus, ruins at, 246-249. 


Ebony, presented in tribute to the Egyptians, 358. 

Eckenbrecher, Dr. von, his theory respecting the site of Troy, 104; how sup- 
ported, 160. 

“Eypayfve and éroince, on vases, how distinguished, 183, nofe. 

~- Egg, mundane, doctrine of, introduced into Egypt, 302. 

Egypt, our knowledge of its external politics limited, 320; extent of its con- 
quests, 347, 

Eneas, said to have founded the city of Segesta, 202; temple dedicated to him 
there, 204, ef seg., and monuments elsewhere, 212 and note. 

Et, frequent sense of this preposition, 64. 

Epsilon, form of this letter in use in Strabo’s time, 139, note. 

Eretria, 244; old, of Strabo, 245. 

Eryx, Mount, temple to Venus on, 205, 209. 

Ethiopians, see Kash, Karnak, and Tributes, 

Etruscan characters and language, identical with the Umbrian, 23. 

Etrusci, a powerful people at a late epoch, 24. 

Eurystheus, rapidity of a retreat by, 158. 

Experience, in matters of art, its value, 294. 

"Hodev, what it signifies in Homer, 16]. 


Facing or casing of architecture, an Egyptian practice, 269, note. 

Fauvel, M., 286. 

Fellows, Mr. (now Sir Charles), mention of discoveries by him in Lycia, 34, 37. 

FLORAL ORNAMENTS: on the Origin of the Floral Ornaments, the Ionic Volute, 
and the Wave-Line, of the ancient Greeks. By John Hogg, Esq., 179-193. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke’s view of the origin of the volute, 179, as derived from the form 
of a certain plant, 180, viz., the clematis cirrosa, 181, which has been compared 
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with the sacred vine, 182, or used as its emblem, 183. Such ornaments 
symbolical, 184. Various applications of the clematis cirrosa in ornaments, 
186-188, and of the honeysuckle, 185, 189. What the wave-line signifies, 190. 

Forests, cause alleged for their decrease on Mount Ida, 113. 

Fortifications, Hellenic, on the plain of Troy, 127. 

Forty Eyes, springs so called, in the Trojan plain, 118, 121. 

Founders of cities, regarded by the ancients as heroes, 211. 

Fratres Arvales, hymns of this fraternity, 21. 


Gell, Sir William, 264. 

Gems, engraved, used in Egypt for money, 368. 

Genius, representation of a, 180. 

Gerland, a writer on the Compotus, account of, 72, et seq. 

Germanicus, tablet read to him in Egypt, 370. 

Gold, in what form brought into Egypt, 348, 360. 

Greece: Remarks on Parts of, in a letter from Lieut. Spratt, with Notes by 
W. M. Leake, Esq., 237-250. Tides, at Chalcis, 237. Sites of Aulis and My- 
calessus, 238-240. Site of Harma, 241. Inscription near Chalcis, 243. Ancient 
road and ruins at Eretria, 243, 244. Ruins of churches, 245, with inscriptions, 
246. Ruins at Dystus, 246-249. Styra and Carystia, 250. 

Greece, fundamental truth of the history of its mythic and heroic periods, 294. 

Greek letters, early forms of, 215. 

Gubbio or Eugubio, inscriptions discovered there, 13. 

Gum-wood, brought by tributaries of Egypt, 360. 


Hatuiam, Henry, Esq., letter from him: on a Passage in the Memoirs of the 
Nuncio Rinuccini, 50-58. 

Ham, this patriarch deified in the God Amoun, 307. 

Hamiuton, W. R., Esq., paper by: on the Budriim Marbles, 251-257. 

Harma, site of, 241. 

Harpagus, inscription in honour of a son of, 27, et seg.; a Median name Hel- 
lenized, 31; one of those names preserved in ancient families in alternate 
generations, 37. Xanthus captured by a person of this name, ib.; probable 
remains of a heroum raised by one of his family to represent this achievement, 
37, et seq. 

Haven, of the Achzans, 176. 

Hellanicus, of Mitylene, 164. 

Hercules, legends respecting, 115, 159. 

Hermann, lacune in ancient authors supplied by him, 78. 

Herodotus, two passages of his history discussed, 59, et seg. 

Hestinea, 157. 

Hieroglyphics, see Karnak. 

HIEROGLYPHICS: Observations on the Hieroglyphical Inscription of the Obelisk 
of the Atmeidan at Constantinople. By Samuel Birch, Esq., 218-228. In- 
scription copied by Niebuhr and Cory, 218. The obelisk probably placed 
originally at Karnak, 219; erected by Thothmes IIT., 220, 221; translation of 
the hieroglyphics, 222. Conquests of Thothmes III., 223-227, and his suc- 
cessors, 228. 
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Hilperic or Chilperic, a writer on the Compotus, account of, 69, ef seg. 

Hissarlik, in the plain of Troy, 142, 151, 155, 159. 

Hoao, Joun, Esq., paper by him: on the Origin of the Floral Ornaments of the 
Greeks, 179-193. 


—_—— : on a Greek Inscription discovered at Segesta, 
194-217. 

Ho.ianp, Henry, Esq., memoir by him on Wesseling’s Objections to the Opinion 
that the City named Cadytis by Herodotus was Jerusalem, 59-67. 

Honeysuckle, why frequently represented by Greek painters and sculptors, 185. 

Horse, its Egyptian name, 348. 

Human figure, date of its earliest representations on vases, 283 and note; those 
without it, little prized, 284 and note. 

Hyk Shos, 322, 373. 


Ida, appearance of this mountain, 112. 

Idzeus, 160, 161. 

Terd, remains at, 229. 

Nlienses, village.of, supposed site of ancient Troy, 109, 114. 

ILt1uMm: on the Topography of the Homeric Ilium. By Dr. H. N. Ulrichs. 
Translated by P. Colquhoun, LL.D. Translator’s preface, 103-108. Origin of his 
acquaintance with the author, 104. Views of Dr. Ulrichs, previous.to visiting 
the Troad, id.; synopsis of his arguments, 105, 106; his death and labours, 108. 
Ancient and modern opinions respecting the site of Hium, 109. Landing at 
and description of Beshika Bay, 110,111: Description of the tumulus called 
Ujek Tepeh, and the prospect thence, 112-114; this tamulus not the tomb of 
the Asyetes, 119. Arguments for the identity of the Menderéh with the 
Scamander, 115-118. Springs of the Scamander, in Homer, not the sources 
of the river, 119.- Description of Boundrbashi, showing that it cannot have 
been the site of Ilium, 123-127, 132-136. Architecture of the city probably 
Cyclopean, 127, 128; no remains of it now existing, 129, 130. Atchik Keui 
and its neighbourhood supposed to be the site of the Trojan Ilium and the 
village of the Hienses, 114, 137, 146. Kallicolone, 148, 149. Site of New 
Tlium shown not to be reconcileable with Homer, 150-166. In-tepeh, the 
reputed tomb of Ajax, 167-169. Tumulus of Achilles, 171,-172. Position 
of the Achzan fleet, 175-177. 

Ilium, New, or the olian, 109, 150, 164. Inconsistency of its claim to be the 
site of the ancient city, 165; when this claim began to be admitted, 166. 
Its inhabitants not Greeks, 165, 166. 

, ancient increase of the land near, 157. 

, extent of the plain of, 163. 

INSCRIPTION: on a Greek Inscription lately found in Corfu. By W. M. Leake, 
Esq., 1-3. Where discovered, 1. Description, 2. Curious chiefly for the 
archaic form of some of its letters, 3. . 

at Xanthus, 27, ef seq. 
— recording a donation by Pixodarus, 34, 35. 
: on @ Greek Inscription discovered at the Baths and on the Temple 
of Segesta. By John Hogg, Esq., 194-217. Former transcripts, with ex- 
planations, 195-199. State of the inscription, 201. Account of the city, its 
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baths and temple dedicated to Eneas its. founder, 202-211. Peculiar form of 
the Greek letter Rho in this inscription, 212,213. Early name of Segesta 
ascertained by its coins, 214. Similarity of its alphabet and language to the 
Greek of Asia Minor, 214-217. 
Inscription, Greek, near Chalcis, 243. 
, see Karnak. 

INSCRIPTIONS : on some Greek Inscriptions from Delphi. By W. M. Leake, Esq., 
4-12. Copied by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 4. Subject and age of these in- 
scriptions, 5. Price of slaves in Greece ascertained by them, 6. 

: Greek Inscriptions from Thessaly and Epirus. Letter from Mr. 
R. B. Lyons to Colonel Leake, with Notes by the latter, 229-236. Inscrip- 
tions existing at Ierd, 229-231; probably the site of the temple of Apollo 
Maleatas, 231. Notes, 232. Inscriptions at Chalcis, 233; at Topolia, id.; at 
Velestino, 234; at Larissa, i4.; at Platamdéna, Kitro, Salonika, Dhrama, and 
Amphipolis, 235; at Eriss6, Vodhen4, Kekhropidla, and Nicopolis, 236. 

, Greek, in Eubcea, 243, 246, 249. 

: on the Persepolitan Inscriptions. By J. Landseer, Esq., 310-315. 

Inapplicability of the terms “ arrow-headed” and “ cuneatic,” applied to the 

characters in these inscriptions, 311; they resemble notches, iJ.; languages 

expressed by them, 313. Is each character a separate letter? 313, 314. 

: Letter on Accented Latin Inscriptions. By W. Bromet, Esq., M.D., 


ned 


316. 
Iron, how imported into Eygpt, 341. 


JeRusSALEM: 4 Consideration of Wesseling’s Objections to the Opinion that the 
City named Cadytis by Herodotus was Jerusalem. By Henry Holland, Esq. 
Cadytis twice named by Herodotus as a city of Syria, 59. The name resembles 
Al Kads, or Al Kuds, the modern Arabic name of Jerusalem, 60. Cadytis sup- 
posed by many of the learned to have been Jerusalem, 60, 61. Reasons for the 
contrary opinion advanced by Wesseling, 62, founded on an erroneous view of 
the historian’s meaning, 63-65. Limited knowledge of the Jews possessed by 
Herodotus, 66, 67. 


Kaf, or Kfa, a people conquered by Egypt, 223, 367. 


_Kallicolone, 137, 142, 148, 149. 


Karnak, statistical tablet of, its contents, 226; observations on, 317-373. 

Karnak: Observations on the Statistica’ Tablet of Karnak. _By Samuel Birch, 
Esq., 317-373. Importance of this document, 317; records the expeditions 
of Thothmes III.; chronology of them, 318, 319. <A difficulty in it, 320. 
Early political influence of Egypt, 321; great in the eighteenth dynasty, 
322, e¢ seg.; reached its zenith in the reign of Thothmes III., 327. Great 
campaign of Rameses II., 330, 331; further expedition of Thothmes, and 
tributes of various nations, 332, et seq.; of the Ruten-nu, 332~335; of Atesh 
or Atet, 336-339; Pet-rutu, 340; Merna, 341; of countries in Central Asia, 
345-370; of the Remenen, 350, 351; of the inhabitants of Saenkar, Singara, 
or Shinar, 353-355; of P’hen-t or P’hun-t, 356, perhaps the country of the 
Peeni, or Philistim, 357 ; of the chiefs of Southern Peti, 361; of the Asi, 362 . 
of the people of Kash, or Ethiopia, 363, 368; of the Aruana, 364; of the 
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Kharu, or Syrians, 365. Tablet of Karnak identical with that translated to 
Germanicus, 370; account of other similar tributes, 371, 372. Duration of 
the conquests of Thothmes, 373. 

Kash, or Ethiopia, 363, see Karnak. 

Kekhropila, inscription at, 236. 

Kemar Chai, a brook near the site of ancient Ilium, 145. 

Kharu, or Syrians, 365. 

Khita, an ancient Asiatic people, 330, 331, 336, 347. 

Kitro, inscriptions at, 235. 

KAjpa, what it denotes, 181, 182, note. 


Lacune, in ancient authors, means of supplying them, 77, e¢ seq. 
LANDSEER, J., Esq., paper by him: on the Persepolitan Inscriptions, 310-315. 
Languages, mystical, in use among the ancients, 18, 19. 
Lanzi, his account of the Eugubian Tables, 15, 17. 
Larissa, inscriptions at, 234. 
Latin language, when first diffused through Italy, 16; its affinity to olic 
Greek accounted for, 23, nofe. 
Leake, W. M., Esq., paper by him: on a Greek Inscription in the Island of 
Corfu, 1-3. 
: on some Greek Inscriptions from Delphi, 4-12. 
, letter from: on the Inscribed Stele at Xanthus, 27-49. 
, notes by: on Greek Inscriptions from Thessaly and Epirus, 
232, et seq. 
, notes by: on a Letter respecting some Parts of Greece, 
238, et seq. 
Lechevalier, his theory respecting the site of Troy, 109. 
Lepsius, Dr., facsimiles of the Eugubian Tables, published by him, 16. 
Letters, Greek, curious forms of some, 3. 
Ludim, 334. 
Lycia, care bestowed by its inhabitants on the sepulchres of the dead, 40; its 
early colonization by the Greeks, 42. 
Lydia, its extent, 333. 


Magna Grecia, colonies of, their date, 280, note. 

Marble quarries, at Carystia, 250. 

Markland, supplies some lacunz in ancient authors, 77. 

Mauduit, Hellenic fortifications discovered by him, 127. 

Mausolus, tomb of, erected by Artemisia, 253. Description of, 44, e¢ seg., and 
253, 254. Mistakes respecting its construction, 45, note. It was existing 
in the twelfth century, 47. Attempt to restore it, 256. 

Mempunis: on the Site of Memphis, and the Colossal Statue of Metraheni. By 
J. Bonomi, Esq., 297-304. Temple to Vulcan built at Memphis by Menes, 
and enlarged by Sesostris, 297 ; colossal statues erected there by him, 298, of 
which the one erected to himself is that lying at Metraheni, the site of 
Memphis, 299, e¢ seq. 

Mendereh, so named from the ancient Scamander, description of, 114; breadth 
of its bed, 170. 

Mertése, remarkable ancient vase found there, 279, et seq. 
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Metals, early excellence in working them, 349. 

Metraheni, see Memphis. 

MILLINGEN, James, Esq., memoir by him: on the Tabula Eugubine, 13-26. 

Moon, superstitions of the ancients connected with its phenomena, 82, 91. 

Mycene, fragments of pottery found at, 263. Antiquity of its ruins, 270, 271- 
273, 276. Not tombs, 274, nofe. 

Mylasa, a monument there, 45. 


Naharaina, or Mesopotamia, 222, 227; the limit of the Egyptian empire, 344. 

Names, unlucky ones avoided by the Greeks, 200; erasure of them, from Egyptian 
monuments, 328, and note. 

Naustathmos, 157. 


_ Nechos, King of Egypt, takes Cadytis, or Jerusalem, 59, 61. 


Ness, meaning of the termination, 96. 

Nicopolis, inscription on the aqueduct of, 236. 

Nile, valley of the, width of its narrowest part, 297, note. 
Nimes, accented Latin inscriptions found there, 316. 
Nineveh, intercourse of Egypt with, 345, 372. 

‘ Nuncio’s (The) Memoirs,’ account of the work so ealled, 53. 


Oaks, in the plain of Troy, 114, 145. 

Oak, Marian, id. 

Obelisk, in the Atmeidan at Constantinople, 218, et seg. 

Ocha, Mount, temple on, 248, noée. 

Olive, the, called ‘‘ Minerva’s sacred image,’’ 182, noze. 

Ornaments, on Greek works of art, what kind denotes antiquity, 262. 

Oropus, a river so named, 236, note. 

Ossurn, W., Esq., paper by him: on the God Amoun, and the Derivation of his 
Name, 305-307. 

Oxus, the Hebrew Gihon, 359. 


Patroclus, tumulus of, 172. 
Pecunia, to what this word originally referred, 312. 
Pelasgians, 281, note. 
Peti, or Phut, 224, 361. 
Pet-rutu, a-city captured by Thothmes, 340. 
P’hen-t or P’hun-t, the country either of the Libyans or Philistines, conquered 
by Egypt, 223, 342, 356, 357. 
Pitch, its Egyptian name, 362. 
Pixodarus, son of Hecatomnus, an inscription respecting him, 34, 35. 
Plant, question respecting one, 179, et seq. 
Plataména, inscription at, 235. 
Pottery, see Vases. ; 
, peculiar styles of, not rapidly varied, “282, note. . 
, Athenian, curious specimen of, 286; its durability, 295. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, tribute at a festival given by him, 371. 


Rameses II. and IV., great campaigns of these kings, 330, and note; of Rameses 
III., 336, 345, 350. 
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Remenen, a people tributary to the Egyptians, 350, 351. 

Rennell, Major, a beautiful passage cited from, 67. 

Rho, peculiar form of the Greek, 212, 213. 

Rheeteium, 152, 157, 167, 176. 

Biwvucorm1: on a Passage in the Memoirs of the Nuncia Rinuccini. Letter from 
Henry Hallam, Esq., 50-58. Charge of a false statement brought against Mr. 
Roscoe, by Signor Aiazzi, Rinuccini’s editor, shown to be unfounded, 50-53. 
Instance of Aiazzi’s ignorance, 53. Vindication of Rinuccini’s conduct, 54, 55. 
Extent ef the authority given by Charles I. to Glamorgan, proved by two original 
documents, 56, 57. Unfavourable inference from these decuments respecting 
the King’s character, 58. 

Road, ancient, near Eretria, 243. 

Rome, sacred name of the city an inviolable secret, 18. 

Romulus, said to have used the Greek language, 23, noée. 

Roscoe, Mr., unfounded charge against him, 50. 

Ru-ten-nu, a people conquered by the Egyptian kings, 224, 225, 332; who they 
were, 333-335. 


Saenkar, Singara, or Shinar, 353. 

Salii, hymns of this and similar colleges, 20. 

Salonika, inscription at, 235. 

Sanctuary in every Greek city, of its oixeorys or dpyayérns, 39. 

Scamander, legend accounting for the name of the, 115; this river flowed at a 
distance from Ilium, 133; joined the Simois, 176. 

Schlegelholt, Henry, a German knight, erected the fortress of Budrim, 47. 

Sculptures, characteristic difference between those of Asiatic and those of Eu- 
ropean Greece, 39. 

, Greek, oldest extant specimen of, 269, note. 

SecEsta: account of an inscription found there, 194, et seg.; ancient name of this 
city, 202,214; said to have been founded by Eneas, 202; its temple and therme, 
203; its inhabitants of Asiatic origin, 217. 

Sepulchres, of the ancients, usual construction of, 38. 

Sesostris (Rameses II.), account of his statue at Memphis, 297, ef seg. 

Sheerness, meaning of the name, 96. 

Shepherd Kings, see Hyk Shos. 

Ships, of the Achzans, their position near Troy, 175, et seg.; how expressed by 
Homer, 177. 

Siege, a favourite subject of sepulchral representation, 39. 

Sigeium, 112, 157, 177. 

Simois, identified with the modern Diimrek, 152, e¢ seg.; its enbouchure, 170, 176. 

Sites, ancient, rashly fixed on, 166. 

Slaves, liberation of, inscriptions relating to, 5. 

, price of, in Greece, 6. 

Spada, Cardinal, letter to, from Charles I., 57. 

Speed, of ancient chariots, 158. 

Spiral, in ancient art, an early ornament, 265. 

Springs, of the Scamander, what Homer meant by, 118, ‘119. 
Stackelberg, Baron, his remarks on some ancient vases, 293, nete. 
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Statues, colossal, how placed in Egyptian temples, 298. 

Strabo, his authority as a geographer, 120. His views respecting the site of 
Ilium, 157, eé seq. ; 

Suidas, lacune in Thucydides supplied from this writer, 82, e¢ seg. 

Sun, (the) how worshipped at On, or Heliopolis, 306. 

Swimming, the Athenians expert in this art, 97. 

Swinburne, an error in his Travels corrected, 209, note. 


TaBuL2 Evcusinz: Memoir on the Tabule Eugubine. By James Millingen, 
Esq. Early discovery of these tables, and why so called, 13. Opinions con- 
cerning their language, contents, and epoch, 14-17. Examples of a mystical 
language in use among the Romans, Etruscans, &c., 18-21: this language, why 
unintelligible, 22; generally accompanied magical rites, 25, and for fraudulent 
purposes, 2d.; striking example of this, 26. 

Tahai, a country occupied by the Egyptians, 330, and note, 349, 367. 

Ta-hen, a peoplé connected with Egypt, 227. 

Temple of Solomon, attention excited by its erection, 66. 

at Segesta, 204. 

Temples; remains of ancient temples mistaken by the Turks for fortifications, 
150, nofée. 

Thessaly, inscriptions from, 229, e¢ seg. 

Thothmes III., length of his reign, 220; his conquests, 223, et seg., 318, e¢ seg. 
Egypt in the zenith of her power about his time, 327, 372; duration of his 
conquests, 373. 

Throsmos, 156, 174. . 

THUCYDIDES: on some Lacune in Thucydides, and the means of supplying them. 
By George Burges, M.A., 76-102. Previous attempts to supply one author by 
the aid of another, 76-78. Instances of lacunz in Thucydides, with supple- 
ments proposed from Suidas, 82-86. Notes, 87-102. 

Thucydides, remarks on a passage in, 240. 

Ovaia, to what kind of sacrifice this word was applied, 81. 

Thymbrius, a river of Ilium, 123, e¢ seg.; not identical with the Diimrek, 153. 

Thymbria, sanctuary of Apollo at, 166. 

Tides, of the Mediterranean, 237. 

Tombs, ancient, used more than once, 285, noée. 

Topolia, inscription at, 233. 

Torremuzza, Prince of, 199, 211. 

Tribute, of conquered nations, deposited in the temples, 349; remarkable ex- 
amples of, 371. 

Troad, character of its scenery, 114. 

Troy, see Tlium. 

Tyrinth, 127, 128. 


Ujek Tepeh, a mound in the Trojan plain, 113- 

Uxeicus, Dr. H. N.: his Excursus on the Topography of the Homeric Nium, 
103-178. His character, and visit to the site of Ilium, 104; his death, and 
works, 108; a remark of his shown to be unfounded, 248, note. 

Umbrian confederacy, objects of this assembly, 15. 

Umbrians, subdued by the Pelasgi, 23. 
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Valckenaer, his critical character and labours, 77. 

Valla, his version of Thucydides quoted, 81. 

Vases, Greek, ornaments on, 179, 180, 181, 183; symbolical, 184; colours used 
on, 191. 

Vases: An Attempt to point out the Vases of Greece Proper which belong to the 
Homeric and Heroic Ages. By Thomas Burgon, Esq., 258-307. The descrip- 
tion of pottery designed, 259, forms a class per se, 260, 261, of a very early age, 
262, viz. the “heroic,” 263. Many fragments of such found at Mycene, 264. 
The same ornaments which characterize them are likewise found on sculptured 
architectural remains of that city, 265, 266. These remains not Byzantine, 268, 
269. Their great antiquity, 270, 273, agrees with that of the pottery, 274-277. 
A second class of vases, and their age, 277-281, with intermediate varieties, 282, 
283. Confirmations of the main position, 284,285. Various specimens described, 
286-299. Summary of facts and inferences, 291, et seg. 

Vava, a remote country subdued by the Egyptians, 331, 343, 363. 

Velestino, 234. 

Venus, temple to, in Sicily, 206, 209; another at Memphis, 298, 301. 

Victory, a representation of, 184. 

Vine, wild, confounded with clematis, 182, 183; not often delineated on ancient 
vases, 185. 

Virgil, instance of his pointed imitation of Homer, 135. 

Vodhend, inscription at, 236. 

Volute, Ionic, its origin, 179, e¢ seq. 


Walls, Cyclopean, remains of, 247, 248, 

Wave-line, in Greek ornaments, its signification, 190, and nofe. 

Wesseling, an opinion of this critic discussed, 59, ef seq. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, inscriptions copied by him, 4, e¢ seq. 

Windsor, origin of this name, 96. 

Waicut, THomas, Esq.: Notices, by him, relating to some Early Writers on the 
Compotus, 68-75. 

Wyttenbach, lacune in ancient authors supplied by him, 79. 


Xanruus: Letter onthe Inscribed Stele at Xanthus. By W. M. Leake, Esq., 
27-49. Text of the inscription, 27, 28; restored and explained, 29-34. Its 
date, 34, and remarkable position, 36. Considerations respecting the name of 
Harpagus, in honour of whose son this monument was raised, 37. The 
building at Xanthus, from which was taken the frieze whereon is repre- 
sented the capture of the city by Harpagus, probably designed for the con- 
queror’s mausoleum, 38-42, Early Grecian colonization of Lycia, 42. Nature 
of its government, id. Similarity of the Xanthian sculptures to those of 
Phigaleia, 43. Comparison of the Halicarnassian and Xanthian mausoleia, 
44-49, 


Zeus, how his supreme attributes are represented by Homer, 163, 164. 
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